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I^PIBISS'i^^IS 



TO 



J^U VENAL. 



DeCIMUS JUNIUS JUVENALwasbomatAquiirain, 
m town of the Volsci, a people of Latiura : hence, frcttn the 
place of hk birfb, he was cdled Aqumas. It k hot certain 
whethear he was the son, or foster-child, of a rich freedman. 
He had a learned educ9:tion, and, in the iime of Claudius 
Nero, pleaded causes with pea^ reputation. About bis middle 
Age he applied himself to the study of Poetry^ and, as he §aw 
a daily increase of vice and fiJly, he addicted himself to writ- 
ing Satire: but, having said sometjung (sat. vii. 1. 88—92.) 
which w^ deemed a reflection on Paris jthe actor, a minion 
of Domitian's, he was banished into Egypt, at * eighty years 
of age, under pretence of sending him as captain of a com- 
pany of sc^diers. This was looked upon as a sort of humour** 
ous punishment fer what he had said, in making Faris tlie 
bestower of posts in the army. 

However, Domitiaii dying soon after, Juvenal returned to 
Rome, and is said to have lived there to tlie times + of N?rva 
and Trajan. At last, worn out with old age, he expired in a 
fit of coughing. 

He was a man of excellent moi^, of an elegant tastB and 

* Quanquam Octogenarms. Marshall, in Vit. Juv. 

t Ibique id Nenr9 et TrajaQi tejnpora supervixusa dicitur ^^ ar^hall. I^ 
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2 PREFACE. 

judgment^ a fast friend to Virtue, and an irreconcilable enemy 
to Vice in every shape* 

As a writer, his style is unrivalled, in point of elegance and 
beauty, by any Satirist that we are acquainted with, Horace 
not excepted. The plainness of his expressions are derived 
from the honesty and integrity of his own mind : his great 
aim was ^^ to hold, as it were, the mirror up to nature; to 
*^ shew. Virtue her own feature. Scorn her own image, and the 
*' very age and body of the time his form and pressure*." 
He meant not, therefore, to corrupt the mind, by openly de- 
scribing the lewd practices of his countrymen, but to remove 
every veil, even of language itself which could soften the iea^ 
tures, or hide the full deformity of vice from the observation of 
his readers, and thus to strike the mind with due abhorrence of 
what he censures. Alt this is done in so masterly a way, as to 
render him well worthy Scaliger^s encomium, when he styles 
him. Omnium Satj/ricorumfadlePrinceps. He was much loved 
and respected by + Martial. Quintilian speaks of him, JnsL 
Oral. lib. x.' as the chief of Satirists. % Ammianus Marcelli-» 
nus says, that sdme who did detest learning, did^ notwiih-^ 
standing, in their most profound retiredness, diligently employ 
themselves in his works. 

The attentive reader of Juvenal may see, as in a glass, a^ 
true portraiture of the Roman manners in his time: here he 
may see, drawn to the life, a people sunk in sloth, .luxury, and 
debauchery, and exhibiting to us the sad condition of humai^ 
nature, when uti taught by divine truth, and uninfluenced by 
a divine principle. However polite and refined this peoplq 
^as, with respect to the cultivation of letters, arts, and sci^ 
ences, beyond the most barbarous nations, yet, as to the true 
knowledge of God, they were upon a footing with the most 
uninformed of their cotemporaries, and consequently were, 

* Hamlet, act Hi. sc 2. f ^ Mart. lib. vii. epig. 24. J Hist lib. zxr^k 
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PREFACE. 9 

equally with them, sunk into aU manner of wickedness and 
abomination. The description of the Gentiles in general, by 
St. Paul, Rom. i. 19 — 32. is fully verified as to the RomAna 
in particular. 

Juvenal may be looked upon as one of those rare me- 
teors, which shone forth even in the darkness of Heathenism. 
The mind and conscience of this great man were, though 
from * whence he knew not, so far enlightened, as to perceive 
the ugliness of vice, and so influenced with a desire to reform 
it, as to make him, according to the light he had, a severe and 
able reprover, a powerful and diligent witness against the 
vices and follies of the people among which he lived ; and, 
indeed, against all who, like them, give a loose to their de- 
praved appetites, as if there were no other liberty to be sought 
after but the most unrestrained indulgence of vicious pleasures 
and gratifications. 

How fer Rome- Christian, possessed of divine revelation, is. 
Jietter than Heathen Rome without it, is not for me to deter- 
mine : but I iear, that the perusal of Juvenal will furnish us with 
too serious a reason to observe, that not only modern Rome, but 
every metropolis in the Christian world, as to the generality of 
its manners and pursuits, bears a most unhappy resemblance to 
the objects of the following Satires. They are, therefore, too 
applicable to the times in which w^ live, and, in that view, if 
rightly understood, may, perhaps, be serviceable to many, 
who will not come within the reach of higher instruction. 

Bishop Burnet 9b3erves, that the " satirical poets, Horace, 
*^ Juvenal, and Persius, may contribute wonderfully to give a 
" man a detestation of vice, and a contempt of the common 
" methods of mankind ; which they have set out in such true 
" colours, that they must give a very generous sense to those 
" who delight in reading them often.'* Past. Care, c. vii, 

• Rom. U. 15. Comp. Is. xlr. 5. See «at. x. 1. 563. and note. 
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4 PftEF^ACE:. 

This translation was begun some years ago, at hour^ of let' 
sure, for the Editoi^'s own amusement : when, on adding the' 
notes as he went along, he found it useful to himself, he begaiv 
to think that it might be so to others, if pursued to the end 
oh the same plan. Th^ work was carried on, till it increased 
to a considerable bulk. The addition of Persius enlarged it 
to its present size, in which it appears in print, with a design? 
to add its assistance in explaining these difficult authors not 
only ta school-boys and young beginners, but to numbers in a 
more advanced age, who, by having been thrown into various 
scenes of life, remote from classical improvement, have so far 
forgotten their Latin, as to render these elegant and instructive" 
remains of antiquity almost inaccessible to their comprehen- 
sion, however desirous they may be ta renew ^eir acquaintance 
with them. 

As to the old objection, that translations' of the Classics tend 
to make boys idle, this can never happen but through the 
&ult of the master, in not properly watching over the method 
of their studies. A master should never suflfer a boy to con- 
strue his lesson in the school, but from the Latin by itself, nor 
without making the boy parse, and give an account of every 
necessary word; this will drive him to his grammar aifd die* 
tionarj/j near as much as if he had no translation at all : but 
in private, when the boy is preparing his lesson, a literal traris^* 
iaiion and explanatory notes, so facilitate the right compre- 
hension and understanding of the author's language, mean- 
ing, and design^ as ta imprint them with ease on the learner'^ 
inind, to form his taste, and to enable him not only to con- 
strue and explain, but to get those portions of the author by 
heart, which he is at certain periods to repeat at school, and 
t^hich, if j^ldiciously selected, he may find useful, aa well a» 
ornamental to him, all his life. 

To this end I havfe considered that there are three pur- 
poses to be answered. First, that the reader should know what 
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PREFACE, 5 

{he author says ; this can only be attained by * literal trans- 
lation : as for poetical version^, vrhich are so often miscalled 
translations, paraphrases, and the like, they are but all caku* 
lated for this fundamental and necessary purpose. 

They remind one of a performer on a musical instrument, 
who shews his skill by playing ovefT a piece of music with so 
many variations, as to disguise almost entirely the original 
simple melody, ins(^much that the hearers depart as ignorant 
of the merit of th6 comjJoser as they came. 

AH translators should transfer to themselves the directions 
which our Shakespeare give to actors, at least, if they mean 
to assist the student, by helping him to the construction, that 
he may understand the language of the author. As the actor 
is not ^^ to overstep the modesty of nature ;" so a translator as 
Hot to overstep the simplicity of the text. As an actor is " not 
^ to speak more than is set ttown for him ;"' so a translator is 
not to exercise his own fancy, and let it loose into phrases and 
expressions, which are totally foreign firom those of the author. 
He should therefore sacrifice vanity to usefulness, and forego 
the praise of elegant writing, for the utility of &ithful transla- 
tion. 

The next thing to be considered, after knowing what the 
author says, is how he says it: this can only be learnt from 
the original itself^ to which t refer the reader, by printing the 
Latin, line for line, opposite to the English, and, as the lines 
are numbered, the eye will hsadily pass from the one to the 
other. The information which has been received from the 
translation, will readily assist in the grammatical construction. 

The third particular, without which the reader would fall 
very short of understanding the author, is to know what he 
means ; to explain this is the intention of the notes, for many of 

♦ I tnift that I shal^not be reckoned guilty of inconsisteBcy, if in wme ten 
passagee I have made use of paraphrase, which I hive so studiously avdded 
through the rest of the work, bwause the literal senteof thes^ is better obscured 
than explained, especially to young minds. 
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wbich I gratefully acknowledge myself chiefly indebted to va« 
rioas learned commentators, bat who, having written in Latin, 
are almost out of the reach of those for whom this work is prin- 
cipally intended. Here and there I have selected some notes 
from English writers : this indeed the student might have 
done for himself; but I hope he will not take it amiss, that 
I have brought so many difierent commentators into one 
view, and saved much trouble to him, at the expence of my 
own labour. Ths rest of the notes, and those no inconsiderable 
number, perhaps the most, are my own, by which, if I have 
been happy enough to supply any deficiencies of others, I 
shall be glad. 

Upon the whole, I am, from long observation, most per- 
fectly convinced, that the early disgust^ which, in too many 
instances, youth is apt to copceive against classical learning, 
(so that the school-time is passed in a state of ^ labour and 
sorrow,) aris^ mostly from the crabbed and difficult methods 
of instruction, which are too often imposed upon them; and 
that therefore all attempts to reduce the number of the dif- 
ficulties, which, like so many thorns, are laid in their way, and 
to t render the paths of instruction pleasant and easy, will 
encourage and invite their attention, even to the study of the 
most difficult authors, among the foremost of which we may 
rank Juvenal and Persius. Should the present publication be 
found to answer this end, not only to school-boys, but to 
those also who would be glad to recover such a competent 
knowledge of the Latin Tongue, as to encourage the renewal 
of their acquaintance with the Classics, (whose writings so 

* ** The books that'we learn at school are generally laid aside, with this preju- 
** dice, that they were the labours as well as the sorrows of our childhood and 
** education : but they are among the best of books t the Greek and Roman 
** authors hare a ^irit in them, a force both of thought and expression, that later 
«• ages have not been able to imitate.** Bp. Bukkst, Past. Care, cap. vii. 

f Quod enim munua rei^ublic« afflerre majus, meliusve possumus, quafii si 
docemus atque erudimus juventutem? Cic. de Diyio. lib. ii. 2. 
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Ticlily contribute to ornament the higher and more polished 
rfaSis in life, and which none but the ignorant and tasteless 
can undervalue,) it will afford the Editor an additional satis* 
faction. Still more, if it prove useful to foreigners ; such I 
mean as are acquainted with the Liatin, and wish to be helped 
in their study of the English language, which is now so much 
cultivated in. many parts of Europe. 

The religious reader will observe, that God, who ^' in 
*^ times past suffered * all the nations (vxrrx t« i^yjj, i. e, 
^' all the heathen) to walk in their own ways, neverthele&g 
^* }eft not himself without witness," not only by the outward 
manifestations of his power and goodness, in the works of 
f creation and providence, but by men also, who, in their se- 
veral generations, have so far shewn the work ofX ihe law wril* 
ten in their hearts^ as to bear testimony against the uii« 
righteousness of the world in which they lived. Hence we 
find the great apostle of the Gentiles, Acts xvii. 28. quotinor 
a passage from his countryman, Aratus of Cilicia, against 
idolatry, or imagining there be gods made with hands. We 
find the same apostle § reproving the vices of lying and glut- 
tony in the Cretans, by a quotation firom the Cretan poet 
Epimenides, whom he calls ** a prophet of their own," for 
they accounted their poets writers of divine oracles'. Liet 
this teach us to distinguish between the use and abuse of clas- 
sical knowledge, when it tends to inform the judgment, to 
refine the manners, and to embellish the conversation ; when, 
it keeps a due subordination to that which is divine, makes us 
truly thankful of the superior light of God's in&Uible word, 
and teaches us how little can be truly known 1| by the wisest 
of men, without a divine revelation ; then it has its use : still 
more, if it awakens in us a jealousy over ourselves, that we 

* SeeWHXTBTon Acts^iT.l^, f Comp.Ronu 1, 19, 20. with Act* «?.!?• 
i See Rom. ii. 1|F. $ Til. i. 12. 

I 1 Cor 1,20, 21. 
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duly improve the superior light with which we are blessed^ 
lest the very heathen rise in judgment * against us. If, on 
the contrary, it tends to make us proud, yain, and conceited^ 
to rest in its attainments as the summit of wisdom and know- 
ledge; if it contributes to harden the mind against superior 
information, or fiUs it with that sour pedantry which leads 
to the contempt.of others; then I will readily allow, that 
•U our learning is but '^ splendid ignorance and pompous 

**fonj-^ 
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DECIMI 

JUNII JUVENALIS 

AQUINATIS 

S A T I R iE, 

SATIRA I. 



▲RGUMEMT. 

JllVENAL begini this satire with giving some humourous 
reasons for hiszoriting: such as hearings so ojlen^ many ill 
poets rehearse tKeir worksy and intending to repav them in 
kind. Next he informs us^ why he addicts himself to satire^ 
rather than to other poetry j and gives a summary and general 
view of the reigning vices and follies of his time. He laments 

ioEMPER ^o ap4itor ^tuin ? nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ? 
Impune ergo mihi recitaverit iUe togatas, 



Saiiret] Or satyrs. Ck>ilceniing this 
word, se« Chambers's Dictionary. 

Line i. Only a hearer,'] Jvfenal com- 
plains of the Awnxe recitals, which the 
acribbliBg poets were continually making 
of their vile compositions, and of which 
he was a hearer, at the public assemblies, 
where they read them over. It is to be 
observed, that, sometimes, the Romans 
made private recitals of their poetry, 
among <ltJr particular friends. They 
also had pubHc recitals, either in the 
temple of Apollo, or in spacious houses, 
which were either hired, or lent, for the 
purpose, by some ridi and great man, 
who was highly honoured for this, and 
who got his clients and dependents to- 
gether on the occasion, in order to in- 
•reaae the audience, and to encourage 



the poet 1^ their i^plauses. See sat. 
vii. 1. 40—4. Persius, prolog. 1. 7. and 
note. Hoa, lib. i. sat iv. 1. 73, 4. 

-^iZ^poy.] Reponam here is used 
metaphorically; it alludes to the borrow- 
ing and repayment of money. When a 
man repaid money which he had )x>r* 
rowed, he was said to replace it — ^repo- 
nere. So our poet, looking upon him- 
self as indebted to the reciters of their 
compositions for the trouble which 
they had given him, speaks as if he in- 
tended to repay them in kind, by vnrit- 
ing and reciting his verses, as they had 
done theirs. Sat. vii. 1. 40—4. Pbb^ 
sins, prolog. L 7. Hoa. lib. i. sat. iV* 
L 73, 4. 

2. Theseii,'] A poem, of whi«h The- 
seus was the subje^. 
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THIS 



SATIRES 



OF 



JUVENAL- 



SATIRE I. 

the restraints which the satirists then lay under from a fear of 
punishment^ and professes to treat of the dead, personating^ 
under their names, certain living vicious characters. Ins 
great aim, in this, and in all his other satires, is to expose 
and reprove: vice itself however sanctified by custom^ or dig* 
nified by the examples of the great. 

^HALL I alv^ays be only a hearer? — shall I never repay, 
Who am teizM so often with the Theseis of hoarse Coclrus ? 
Shall one (poet) recite his comedies to me with impunity, 



— — - Hoarte Codrus.'] A very meaii 
poet; so poor, that he gave rise to the 
proverb, *< Codro pauperior.** He is 
here supposed to hav^ made himself 
hoarse^ with frequent and loud reading ' 
hb poem. 

3. Comedies'] Togatas— so called from 
the low and common people, who were 
the subjects of them. These wore gowns 
by which they were distinguished from 
persons of rank. 

There were three different sorts of co- 
medy, each denominated from the drees 
of the persons which they represented. 

First, The Togata ; which exhibited 
the actions of the lower sort; and was a 
species of what we call low comedy. 

Secondly, The Pr»teztaU; so called 
from the pr«tezta, a white robe orna- 



mented with purple, and worn by magti- 
trates and nobles. Hence the come- 
dies, which treated of the actions of 
suchy were called praetextatae. In our 
time we should say, genteel comedy. 

Thirdly, The Palliata ; from pallium, 
a sort of upper garment worn by tha 
Greeks^ and in which the actors were ha- 
bited, when the manners and actions of 
the Greeks were represented. This waa 
also a species of the higher sort of co* 
medy. 

It is most probable that Terence*! 
plays, which he took from Menander, 
were reckoned among the palliatae, and 
represented in the pallium, or .Grecian 
dress i more especially too, as the scene 
of ^very play lies at Athens. 
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Hicelegos? impune diem consumpserit ingens 
Teleph.U8 ? aut summi plena jam margine libxi 
Scriptus et in temo necdum finitus Orestes ? 

Nota maris nulli domus est; ^na, quam mihi lucos 
Maitis et .^oliis vicinum nipibus antrum 
Vulcanic Quid agant venti ; quas torqueat umbraa 
jdEacus ; unde tflius furtitafe detehat aurum 
Pelliculae \ quantas jaculetur Monychus omos ; 
Frontonis platani, convulsaque marmora clamant 
Semper, et assiduo rupta& lectoce columnar. 
Expectes eadem a summo, minimoque poetd* 

£t nos ergo manum ferulae subduximus : et nos ' 
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4. Slegiet] These werelhAe poms 
on mournful subjects, and consisted of 
hexameter and pentameter verses alter- 
nately. We must despair of knowing 
the first elegiac poet, since Horace says. 
Art. Poet 1. 77^ 8. 

Quis tamen adguos elegos etniUrQ atte' 
tor, 

Crammatici certantf et tidhuc sub juf 
didelised. 

iBif wh6m invented critics yet cotitehd, 
Jtnd of tMt t>aM diipMi^flrid Ho ind, 
Faakcis. 
Elegies were at firsf mournfirl, yet a^ 
terwjEU'ds tliey were composed on cheer- 
ful subjects. Hor. ib. L 15, 76. 

FersiJbus impariter junctis qitetimonia 

primum, 
Pott etiam inclusa est voti sentetttia 

compes, 
Uneqiial measures first were turCd to 



Sddiy exprcisibe 6f the toher^^woe .• 

But now io gainer suljects forfti*d they 
move^ 

In sounds of pleasure, and tHe Joys of 
love. Francis. 

'Bulky Telephv^.'] Som6 prolix and 
ieffious play, written on the subject <^ 
Telepbus, king of JVfysia, who was inor- 
tdlly wounded by tbe spear of Achilles> 
but afterwards healed by the rust of the 
sume spear. Ovid. Trist. v. 2. 15, 

— '^ — Waste aday.l In hearing it read 
Ov6r, which took up a whole day. 

5. Or Orestes.] Another play on the 
story of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra. He slew his own 
mother, and ^gysihus, lier adulterer, 
who had murdered his father. This too, 
by tlie description of it in this line and 
the next, must have been a very long and 



tiedibtts performance. It was usual ta 
leave a margin, but this was all filled 
from top to bottom— it was unusual to 
Writi^ on the outside, or back, of the 
parchment ; but this author hlul filled 
the whole outside, as well as the insider 

5. af the whole book,] Or, of the 
whole of the book. Liber primarily 
signifies the inward bark or rind of a tree i 
hehtea book or work Written, at first 
mAde of bai^s of trees, afterwardik of pa- 
l^r and parchment, Summus is derived 
from supremus ; hence summum-i, the 
^p, the whole, (be sum. 

fif. The groce of Mars J] The histoty of 
Ronmlusalnd Remtis, whom Ilia, other- 
wise called Rhea Sylvia, brought forth 
inagrovesacredtoMarsat Alba: hence 
Romulus i^as ciklled Sylvius; also, the 
dbA of MflCrs. This, and the other sub* 
jects mentioned, were so dinned perpe- 
tually into his ears, that the places de^ 
sciibed were as familiar to him as his 
own bOtise. 

the den of Vulcan,] The histor^ 

of the Cyclops and Vulcan, the scene of 
which was laid in Vulcan's den. See 
V»G. JEa, viii. I. 416^22. 

9. The jEolian rocks.] Onthenorthof 
Sicily are seven rocky islands, which- 
were called ^oliHn, or Vulcanian ; one 
of which was called Hiera, or sacred, as 
dedicated to Vulcan. From the frequent 
breaking forth of fire and sulphur out of 
ihe earth of these islands, particularly in 
Hiera, V'ulcan was supposed to keep his 
shop and forge there. 

Here also J£olus was supposed ta 
confine and preside over the winds.. 
Hence these islands are called ^olian. 
See Viaa. ^n. i. 1. 55—67. 

- Whatthe winds can do.] This pro- 
bably alludes to %omo tedious poetical 
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Another his elegittf ? shull bulky Tefephus waste a day 
With impunity? or Oresties^^the margin of the whole book al- 
ready full, d 
And written on the back too, ilor as yet finished ? 

No man's house is better knowi\ to him, than to me 
The grove of Mat», and the den of Vulcan near 
The ^olian rocks : what the winds can do : what ghosts 
iE^cus may be tormenting : firom whence anotlier could con* 
vey the gold 10 

Of the stolen fleece f how great wild-ash trees Monychus 

could throw : 
The plane-trees of Fronto, and the Convuls'd marbles complain 
Always, and the columns broken with the continual reader : 
You may expect the same things from the highest and from the 

least poet. 
And I therefore hav^ withdra^^ my hand from the ferule ; 
and I 15 



trettiseBr on the aatara and opcnitioM 
of the winds. Or, perhaps, to some 
plajr oar poem, on the amours of Boreas 
and Orithya, the daughter of Erectheus, 
king of Athens. 

10. JBaeus majf be torinenimg.] MacuB 
was one of ^e fabled judges <^ heU, 
who with hk two aasesBorsy Minos and 
^hadamanthus, Were supposed to tortute 
the ghosts into a oonfesaion of their 
erimes. See Viao. JBn. vi« 1. 566'i»^9. 

«— ^ — From whence another, j-c] Al- 
ludhig to the story of Jason, who stole 
the golden fleece from Gdlohisk 

1 1. Mof^ckus.] This alludes to seme 
play, or poem, whith had been written 
on the baHkf of the Cenlauffs and Lmgip- 
thfl&. 

The word Monychus is derived 
from tfw Oredt ^ovd^, sehis, and «yt;£, 
ungula, and is eipi'essiTe of an iNtfse's 
hoof, which is whote and entire, not deft 
•r divided. 

The Centaurs were fMed to be half 
nen and half horses; so that by Mei>y<» 
chus we are to nndersiand one of die 
Centaurs, of such pnx^gious strength, 
te to make use of large tftees for weapons, 
wfaieh he tbrei^, or darted at his enemies, 

1^ Theptmei-tteestfFfimto*] Julius 
Fronto, n ncfele and learned man, ^ 
whose house the poets redied their 
works, before they were read, or per- 
ibnned ih public. His bouse was planted 
round with plMe-trees, for Aie sake of 
theur shade. 



-— ^ The eemjuh*d marVes,] This may 
Mfer to the marble statues which were 
in Fronto's hidl, and #ere akaost diaken 
elT tbdr pedestals by the ditt and noise 
than were made; or to the marble with 
which the walls were built, or inlaid) or 
to. the marble patve m e nt ; all which ap- 
peared es if likely to be shaken out o£ 
their {daoes by the inoessant none of 
these bAwling reciters of their works. 

10. Theeolmmubroben.] The marble 
piUars too were in the same sitmtion of 
dBBger» from the inoessant noise of theae 
people. 

The jlott mettns to express the weari- 
someness of the continue repetition of 
the same things over and over agsun, and 
to censure the manner, as well as the 
maiter, of these irksome irepetitions; 
wMch were attended with soch loud and 
vehement voOiferatioD, fhtti even the 
trees about Fronto's house, as wdl as the 
marble within it, had reason to appre- 
*hend demolition. This hypeit>ole is 
humourous, and wdi applied to the 
stibjed. 

1 4. You may aspect the mmethings, j'c.} 
u e. Hie same subjects, treated by the 
worst poets, as by the best. Here he 
satirises the impudence and presumption 
of these scHbblers, who, without genius 
or alnlities, had ventured to write, and 
etpose their Verses to the public ear; 
and this, on Subjects which had been 
treated by men of a superior cast. 

15. Therefore.], i, e. In order to quUm 
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Consilium dedimus Syllae, priyatus ut altam 
Dormiret. Stulta est clementia^ cum tot ubique 
Vatibus occurr^s^ periturae parcere chartx. 
Cur tamen hoc libeat potius decurrere campo^ 
Per quem magnus equos Auruncse flexit alumnus : 
Si vacat, et placidi rationem admittitis, edam. 
Cum tener uxorem ducat spado : Mffiria Tuscum 
Figat aprum, et nud^ teneat yenabula mammft : 
Patricios omnes opibus cum proyocet unus, 
Quo tondente grayis juyeni mihi barba sonabat i 
Cum pars Niliacse plebis, cum yema Canopi 
Crispinus, Tyrias numero reyocante lacemas, 
Yentilet sestiyum digitis sudantibus aurum, 
Nee suiTerre queat majoris pondera gemmae : 
Difficile est Satiram non scribere. Nam quis iniquse 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus^ ut teneat se I 
Causidici noya cum yenrat lectica MathQni$ 



20 



25 



SO 



lify myself as a writer' and dedaimer. 
His meaning seems to be, Uiat as aU, 
whether good or bad, wrote poems, why 
should not he, who bad had an edu- 
cation in learning, write as wefl as 
they. 

15. Have wUhdrawnmi/ hand, j-e*"] The 
ferule was an instrument of punish* 
ment, as at this day, with which sdiooU 
Biasters corrected their scholars, by 
striking them with it over the pahn of 
the hand : the boy watched the stroke, 
and, if possible, withdrew his hand from 
it* 

Juvenal means to say, that he had 
been at school, to learn the arts of poe- 
try and oratory, and had made dedama* 
tions, of one of which the subject was, 
** Whether Sylla should take the dicta* 
** torship, or live in ease and quiet as a 
*« private man?** Hejnaintained the lat- 
ter proposition. 

1 8. Paper that will perish. ]ue. That 
will be destroyed by others, who will 
write upon it if I do not ; therefore there 
is no reason why I should forbear to 
make use of it. 

1 9. In the very Jield. ] A metaphor, 
taken from the chariot-races in the Cam- 
pus Martius. 

20. 2Vie great pupU of ^urvnca, ^c,] 
Lucilius, the first and most famous' 
Roman satirist, born at Aurunca, an 
ancient city of Latiura, in Italy. 

He means, Perhaps you will ask^ 



^ how it is that I &sn t&ink of taking 
<* the same ground as that great satirist 
** Lucilius; and why I should rather 
** choose this way of writing, when he so 
'•excelled in it, as to be before aU 
** others not only in point of time^ but 
" of ability in that kind of writing?'* 

21. HeariKn to my reaton.] UteraUy, 
the verb admitto signifies to admit: btit 
it is sometimes used with auribus an- 
derstood, and then it denotes attending, 
or hearkening, to something : this I sup- 
pose to be the sense of it in tins place, 
as it follows the si vacat. 
' 22. Matna*'\ Hie name of some wo- 
man, who bad the impudence to fight in 
the Circus with a Tuscan boar. 

The Tiisciui boars were reckoned the 
fiercest 

23* fFith a naked breast*"] In imitation 
of an Amazon. Under the name of 
Mievia, the poet probably means to re- 
prove all the ladies at Rome who exposed 
themselves in the pursuit of masculine 
exercises, which were so shamefully con- 
trary to all female delicacy. 

24^ The patricians,] The nobles of 
Rome. They were the descendants of 
such as were created senators in the time 
of Romulus. Of these there were, ori- 
ginally, only one hundred — afterwards, 
more were added to them. 

25. Who dipping, ^-c] The person 
here meant is supposed to be Licinius, 
the freedman and barber of Augustus, 
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Have given counsel to Sylla, that, a private man, soundly 

He should sleep. It is a foolish clemency, when every where 

so many 
Poets you may meet, to spare paper, that will perish. 
But why it should please me rather to run along in the very 

field, 19 

Through which the great pupil of Aurunca drave his horses, 
I will tell you, if you havie leisure, and kindly hearken to my 

reason. 
When a delicate eunuch can marry a wife: MsBvia can stick 
A Tuscan boar, and hold hunting-spears with a naked breast : 
When one can vie with all the patricians in riches, 2t 

Who clipping my beard troublesome to me a youth sounded : 
When a part or the commonalty of the Nile, when a slave 

of Canppus, 
CrispinuB, his shoulder recalling the Tyrian cloaks'. 
Can ventilate the sumii^er-gold on his sweating fingers, 
Npjr can he bear the weight of a lamer gem ; 
It is difficult not to write satire. lor who can so endure 30 
The wicked city — who is so insensible, as to contain himself? 
When the new litter of lawyer Matho conies 



or perbiHP" CiI^ll^rlug. Sa^ sat x« 1. 
225, 6. 

. >— rT-<S^nd^4*] Alluding to the sound 
e£ clipping t)ae b^rd with scissars. Q. 
D. who with his scissars clipped my 
beard, when I was a young man, anci) 
first casoff under the barber's hands. 

26. [Part qftfiecommoHoUyqf theNUeJ] 
^Qne of the lowest Egyptiaq^ whp had 
f ome as slaves to Koine* 

Cafiopus,"] A city of ^gypt, ad- 
dicted to idl nnmn^r of effeminacy and 
debauchery; famous for a temple qC 
Serapis, a god of the Egyptians. This 
city was built by Menelaus, in memory 
of his pilot, Caoopus, who died there, 
^d was afterwards canonised* See 
p^t. ^y, L 46. 

27. CritpinuSf^ He, from a slf^ve, had 
been ipade master of t^e horse to Nero.' 
'-—'^^is shoulder recalling'] Bevocan- 
te — llie Romans used to fasten their 
cloaks roiin^ t|ie neck with a loop,, but 
in hot weather, perhaps^ usqally went 
with them loose. As Juvenal is now 
speaking of the summer season, (as ap- 
pears by the next line,) he describes the 
shoulder as recalling, or endeavouring to 
hoist up and replace the cloak, which, 
fifxao. not being fastened by a leo^ to the 



neck, was often sHf^ing away, and slid- 
ing downwards from the shoulders. 

Tyrian cloaks.'} i. e. Dyed with 

Tyriap purple, which was very expen- 
sive. By this he marks the extrava- 
gance and luxury of these upstarts. 

28. Ventilate the summer-gold, j;c. ] Th« 
Romans were arrived at such an height 
of luxury, that they had rings for the 
winter, and others for the summer, 
which they wore according to the season. 
Ventilo signifies, to wave any thing to 
and fro ^n the air. 

Crispini^s is described as wearing a 
sqmmer-rlng, and cooling it by, per- 
ha|)s, taking it off, and by waving it to 
ai^ fro in the air with his hand»whidi 
m^ktion might likewise contribute to tin 
slipping back of the cloak. 

51. So insensible.} lp'«rreus literally 
^gnifies tthy thing mad^ of iron, and 
is therefore used here, figuratively, td 
denote hardness or insensibility. 

98. The new litter.} Hie lectica waa 
a sort of sedan, with a bed or^couch in 
it, wherdn the grandees were carried 
by their servants : probably soipething 
like the palanquins in the East. Tliia 
was a piece of luxury whicl^ the rich 
Midulgedin. 
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Plena ipso : et post hunc m9gai AeUiorwi^^n^ 

Et cito rapturus de nobilitate pomes^ 

Quod superest : quern Massa timet: quern munerefwj^t 35 

Carus ; et a trepido Thymele summiasa I^tttno.: 

Cum te summoyeant qui testamenta merentur ^ 

Noctibus, in ccBlum quos evehit optima summi 

Nunc via processAs, vetulse veBica beatae. 

Unciolam Proculeius habet, sed GUIo deMQcan.: 40 

Partes quisque suas^ ad mensuram inguinis haeres: 

Acctpiat sane mercedem saijiguinis, et sic 

PaUeat, ut nudis pressit qui cakibus anguem^ 

Ant Lugdunensem rhetor dlcturus ad AHiQi. 

jQuid referam ? quant& siccum.jecur ardeat iri, M 

Cum populum gregibus comiUim pvemat^hic spoliator 
Pupilli prostantis ? et hie damnatus inani 
Juoicio (quid enim salvis in&ftiia nummis ?) 



— Xatvytfr MathQ."] He had been an 
advocate, but had amaaaed a large for- 
iOQe by tttfning infonner.' The einpeior 
Donkian.gaTe so much enoouragement 
to such people, that many jpwde thfiir 
fortunes by^*^ecret info^ations; inso- 
much that nobody was itSet however in- 
BOOttttt; even one informer * was afraid 
of anothar. Sea below, 1. 36, 6, ttod 






JFWZ ff hiaue^.J Now fvown 
bulky and fat. By this eBqiression, -the 
poet m»y hint at the self^in^HMtanoe «f 
this upstart fellow. 

This was probably Marcus Regulus, 
(mentioned by.Blmy in hb EpStles,) 
a most infamous 'informer, who occa- 
sioned by his secret infonnatioBs, the 
deaths of many of the nobility in tfie 
time of Domitian. 

Some think that the greatiftiend have 
mentioned was some great man, an in« 
timate of Domitian*s ; for this emperor 
qp^ncd not even bis'greatcst and meet 
intimate friends, on repeivmg aecret 
informatioDs against them. 

But, by the poet's manner of exprcst 
aion, it diould rather^ seem, tiiat the per- 
son meant was some -great man, wh^ 
had been afriend to Re^lu8,>and whom 
Beguhis had basdy betrayed. 

34. From the demureti nobility,] t. ^ 
Destroyed through secret accusations, 
or pilUiged by informers for bush-mo- 
ney. 

35. Whom Masta/eartJ} Babiu&Mai- 



8a» an eminent Informer ; batsomjach 
more eminent was M. R^^ulua, above 
mentioned, in this way, that he was 
dneaded even by Maasa,. last he ahouhl 
inform against hhn. 

36. Cams soaths.^ '^^^ V^^ another of 
the same infamous profession, who bribed 
Regains, toayoid seme seciet accusal 
tion. 

^.H.2%mefe,] Thewifoof LaatiBDsths 
fMuonsmiimc; she was sent piivate^ 
by her husband and prasHtutedtoR^ 
gulus, in order to avoid some infonns- 
tion which Latinus dreaded, and tram* 
bled under the apprdiension of. 

37. Can remote yotu] i, e. SH yott 
ande, supplant you in the good gracea 
of testators. 

.— «- Who earn last mitt, ^i'] ^Who 
procure wills to be made in 4he£r fovour. 
The poet here satirizes the lewd and 
indecent practices of certain rich oh} 
women at Rome, who kept men for 
their criminal pleasures, and then at 
their death, left them their heirs, m 
preference to all others. 

39. The beat way, j^e."] By tins Hia 
poet means to «qpose «ad condemn these 
monstrous indecencies. 

-^— */iif o heaven>.2 t. e. Into the h^est 
elate of affluence. 

40. J*roculeiui^'Gillo,'] Two noted 
paramours of these old ladies. 

^— ^ nnali pittance — a large ihare^l 
Unriola, literally signifies a litUe ounce, 
one part in twelve. Deunx, a pound 
lacking «a euncei eleven «iincesj elerey 
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Full of himself: 9fti af^er bw th^ @«cret ^ccu$i9r of a grttt 

friend, 
And who is soon about to seize from the (Jevoured nobility 
What remains ; whooii M?^sia feurs ; wbom wUU ^ gift 35 

Carus sooths, and Thyip^Q ^enji. privately froiu tvemblii)^ JL^a- 

tinus. 
When they can remove you, who eam last wills 
By night, and whom the l«^t of some rich old woman 
{Tlie'best way of tjve Uigbi^ success uD\y-a-d^ys^ lifts up into 

heaven. 
Proculeius has a sn^aU pittan^Q, Oillo has a large sh^re : 40 
Kvery one takes his portiw^ ^ heir, acc^^ir^ to the favovir 

he procures : 
Welt let Uioa receive ilie toward of hia bloo4) and h^conwei as 
Pale, as one who hath pressed with his naked heels a snake, 
(>r as ^ rhetorician^ who i$ about to declaim at the altar of 

Lyons'. 44 

What sliaU I say?-r-Witli how gr«at ang^r my dry liver burns, 
When here a spoilep of im pupil exposed to him presses on 

thepeopje 
With floxiks of ^tt^n^ants ? 9,ni here condemned by a frivolous 
. Judgmeni, (for what is lafamy \»]ym money i^ ^afe?) 

** * r . 

npatU fjf a»y other thmg dmlded Qito witibin til* toetst. 

twelve. ') : Our pQ9l bffM VMans t» w^r^ the 

4%. Cf kis blood.'} i. «^ Of the rtUn of workings of Mg^r aA4 rt^Otsnei^t wilhin 

. 1^ health ftisd «omtaltttloii, )by these him, at feeing so mwj extmplea of vice 

flbMniuHhte praoticee. and M\f around tiij»» vo4 particuJ^vlj 

4J. P*et$ed a makt'} 9f treadiag mt in tho*e iii»tJtHffiH whkh he if now going 

it. See Vim. i&n.it. i. 379, 80. to menlioib 

44. m0 altar 9fjLymt.]Th9 6mfieror 46. ^ ^pt^fcrof ^ ju^|<, f-c] ThetU- 

- Oaliguht tottituted, at thi«{4>u:e, gM**** ^*^9 of y/)ung qaWi* vAm ^ad lost their 
' -«4iei«iti«vatoraaDdihetoriaifiia«erelb pant^fiy waa foflmiiAed to guarcUfti;^ 
^^utewdfetrapHf^ Hiosa, whpM pen- vho wera to t«k« CiNre oi tkiir m%9^ 

formances were not approved, mwe Ap .and tduflHtioii. Hert Qoe ia repre^nu 

"^1^9 theiK o)it with a aponge, or to tt^As ipollatov^THispoileir-r^. «. « plun- 

lich them out with «faaiv tongue : or dever op pilUg^v of hM w»rd »s to his af- 

jilse to be punialMd with Itrules, or ^airs, and th«o m«li«iig iDQPey of his 

thrown into the aea. ^ pertoti, % hhang hivi QiU for thi^ yile«t 

45. W^hai tkmU Isai^f} Q. D. Horn purposet. Henoe h« UfB, Prostantls 
•hall I find worda to express She indig- pupiilL . 

tfMtioB which I ^feei. - r — r^Jh'§8$gt an the peopkf] Qf^nrn rlt^ 

- My dry Over bums.'} The ancianta hgr tiia spoils of hia ward, tie is supposed 
eansidered the li««r as the seat of the. t^he CArried, in a Utter, along (be streets, 
ivaseible and cp&cupisaible atfections. with such a crowd of attendants, as tp 
So Hon. lib. i. od. xiii. 1. 4 says, imcomfniode other passeogieirs. 

DiffidUbite tumet jeciir^to express 47 — 8. Byafrii^LmsJudsffiwi'] loa&i 

his resentment and jealquey, at heariag judiatOT-rbeoause, though inflicted on 

4iis mistresi ooi^mend a rkaL M»ius, it was of no service 'to tbe iq- 

Aftdn, lib. w, od. j. L IS. Si toii- jured prorioce ; for, instead of restoring 

rare jecpr qoceris idoneun»^by which he to it the treasures of which it had been 

paeans, kindliiig the fafstoa of lova phindsvedi pack of |b«89p %9 • y9«t 

VOL, I. J) 
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B!zul ab octavi Marius bibit, et fruitur Dts 
Iratis : at tu victrix provincia ploras! 
Haec ego non cre4am Venusind digna lucemd ? 
Hsec ego non agitem ? sed quid miigis Heracleas. 
Aut Diomedeas, aut mugitum labyrinthi, 
Et mare percussum puero, fabrumque volantem ? 
Cum leno accipiat moechi bona, si capiendi 
Jus nullum uxori, doctus spectare lacunar; 
Doctus et ad calicem vigilanti stertere naso : 
Cum fas esse putet curam sperare cohortis, 
Qui bona donavit prsesepibus^ et caret omni 
Majorum censu^ dum pervolat axe citato 



50 



65 



60 



ttnount, were put into Uie public trea- 
sury* As for Marius himself, he lived in 
•s much festivity as if nothing had hap- 
pened» as the next two verses inform 
vs. 

49. 7%e exile If arius.]MBtmB'Pri8ais, 
proconsul of Africa, who» for pillaging 
the province of vast sums of money, was 
condemned to be banished. 

^—-^From the eighth hour,] Began his 
carousals from two o'clock in the afW- 
noon, which was reckoned an instance of 
dissoluteness and luxury, it being an 
hour sooner than it was customary to sit 
down to meals. See note on sat. xi. I. 
S04k and on Persius, sat. iii. 1. 4. 

49 — 50. He enjoys the angry gods,] 
Though Marius had incurred the anger 
of the gods by his crimes, 3ret, regard- 
less of this, he enjoyed himself in a state 
of the highest jollity and festivity. 

— — Vanquishing province,^c.] Victrix 
was used as a forensic term, to denote 
one who bad got the better in a law-suit 
The province of Africa had sued Marius, 
and had carried the cause against him, 
but had still reason to deplore her losses: 
for though Marius was sentenced to pay 
an imm^pse fine, which came out of what 
he had pillaged, yet this was put into the 
public treasury, and no part of it given 
to the Africans; and, besides this, Ma- 
rius had reserved sufficient to maintaiB 
himself in a luxurious manner. See 
above, note on i. 47, 8. 

5 i . Worthy the Venusinian tomp ^"| i. e. 
The pen of Horace himself? This 
charming writer was bom at Venusium, 
a city of Apulia. When tfie poets wrote 
by night, they made use of a Iwaap/^i^ 

52. Shall I not agitate, ^c] Agitem 
implies pursuing^ as hunters do wild 



beatta-^hunthag— ^hasbg. So inveigh- 
ing against by satire, driving such vices 
as he mentions out of their lurking plaeesy 
and hunting them down, as it were^ in 
order to destroy them. 
—^■^But why rather Jfferadeans^] Juve- 
nal here anticipates the supposed ob- 
jections of some, who might, perhaps, 
advise him to employ his tiUents on soma 
fabulous and more poetical subjects- 
such as the labours of Hercules, &e» 
** Why should I pref(^ these (as if ha 
•( had - s^d) when so many subjects in 
*• real life occur, to exercise my pen ia 
<• a more useful way?" 

55. Or XHomedeans ] i, e. Verses oa 
the exploits of IMomede, a king of Tbraeer 
who fed his horses with nMUi<'s flesh* 
Hercules slew him, and threw him to ba 
devoured by his own horses. 

«— 7%0 lowitig of the labyrinth,] Tha 
story of the Minotaur, the monster kept 
in the labyrinth of Crete, who was bidf 
a bull, and dain by Theseus. Sea 
AxHsw. Minotaurus, 

54. The *ea stricken by a boy.] Tha 
irtory of Icarus, who, flyings too near tha 
sun, melted the wax by which his wings 
were fastened together, and fell into tha 
sea ; from him odied Icarian. See Hoa. 
lib. iv. od. ii. L 2-»4. 

The flying artier] Dcdalus* 

wbo invented and made wings for bun- 
self and his son Icarus, with which they 
fled from CretCb See Amsw. Badm^ 
lus, 

55. The bawd.] The husband* who 
turns bawd by pro&tituting his wife for 
gain, and thus receives the goods of tha 
adulterer as the price of her chastity. 

56. There is no right to the wife.] Do- 
mitian made a law to forbid the use of 
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The exile Marius drinks from the eighth hour, and enjoys the 
Angry gods ? "but thou, vanquishing province, laroentest ! 60 
Shall 1 not believe these things worthy the Venusipian lamp t 
Shall I not agitate these (subjects ?) — but why rather Hera- 
cleans, 
Or Diomedeans, or the lowing of the labyrinth, 
A nd the sea stricken by a boy, and the flying artificer ? 
When the bawd can take the goods of the adulterer, (if of 
taking 55 

There js no right to the wife,) taught to look upon the ceiling, 
Taught also at a cup to snore with a vigilant nose. 

When he can think it right to hope for the charge of a 
cohort, 
Who hath given his estate to stables, and lacks all 59 

The income of his ancestors, while he flies, with swift axle, over 



Utters (see note, 1. 52.) to adulterous 
wives, and to deprive them of taking 
legacies or inheritances by will. This 
was evaded, by making their husbands 
panders to their lewdness, and so causing 
the I^acies to be given to them. 

Taught to took upon the ceiling.'] 

As inobservant of his wife's infamy then 
transacting before him— this he was well 
■killed in. See Hoe. lib. iii. od. vL 1. 
55—32. 

57. At a cup, 4fc ] Anotiier device was 
,to set a large cup on the table, which 
tiie husband was to be supposed to have 
emptied of the liquor which it had con- 
tained, and to be nodding over it, as if 
in a drunken sleep. 

To snore with a pigilant nose,"} 
Snoring is an evidence that a man is 
fast asleep, therefore the husband knew 
well how to exhibit this proof by snor- 
ing aloud, which is a peculiar symptom 
of a drunken sleep. The poet uses the 
epithet vigilant! here very humourously, 
to denote, that though the man seemed 
to be fast asleep by his snoring, yet his 
nose seemed to be awake by the noise it 
made. So Plaut. in Milite. 

jin dormit Sceledrus intut f Nbn naso 

quidem. 
Nam eo magno magnum clamat. 
Is Sceledrus atleep witHn f 
Why, truly, not with his nose ;forwifh 

that large instrument lie makes noise 

enough* 

Our Farqiihar. in the description which 
be makes Mrs. Sullen give of her 



drunken husband, represents her as men« 
tioning a like particular : 

•* My whole night's comfort is tb« 
** tunable serenade of that wakeful mght- 
«* ingale — his nose." 

58. A cohort ] A company of foot in 
a regiment, or legion, which consisted of 
ten cohorts. 

59. Hath given his estate to stabUs,J 
t. e. Has squandered away all his patri- 
mony in breeding and keeping horses. 
Fra^sepe sometimes means, a cell, stew» 
or brothel Perhaps this may be the 
sense here, and the poet may mean^ 
that this spendthrift had lavished his 
fortune on the stews, in lewdness and 
debauchery. 

59 — 60. Lacks all the income, j-c] Has 
spent the family estate. 

60. While he Jlies, ^fc] The person 
here meant is far from certain. Com- 
mentators dilfermuch in their conjecture 
on the subject Britanicus gives the 
matter up. *■* This passage,'* says he, 
** is one of those concerning which w« 
" are yet to seek.** 

But whether Cornelius Fuscus be 
meant, who when a boy was charioteer 
to Nero, as Automedon was to Achillas, 
and who, after wasting his substance in 
riotous living, was made commander of 
a regiment ; or Tigillinus, an in£unous 
fiivourite of Nero*8, be here designed, 
whose obaracter \% imposed to hav« an- 
swered to the description here given, is 
not certain ; one or other seems to be ' 
meant. The ik>et is mentioning varioua 
■uLjectt OS highly proper for satire ; 
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Flftminifiim 5 puer Atitotnedofi nam lora tenebat, 
. Ipse lacematfie cum se jactaret amkee^ 

Nonne Trbet m^io ceras impfere capaces 
Qoadrivio— enm jfem sexta cervice fcratur 
(Hinc atque inde patens, ac nud^ pene cathedrSy 
Et multum referens de Man^enate gupino> 
Signator fatso, qui se lautum, atque beatum 
E^iguis tabulid, tt gemm^ fecerat uda ? 
Occurrit matrona potens, quae moUe Calenum 
PoiYectura viro miscet sitiente rubetam, 
Instituitque rudes melfOF Looudta propinqua»^ 
Perfkmam et populum, nigros efierre roaritoB. 
Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, et carcere dignumy 



65 



TO 



ttidk 9xa6ng o&i€nf some fkrotrrite att 
court, who, after spending aU bis pater- 
nal estate in riot» extravagaacey and de-* 
baucbery, was made a commander ia 
, the anny, and exbibited bis chariot, 
driving full speed over the Flaminiaa 
way, which led to the emperor's villa ; 
and all this, because^ when a boy, he 
had been Nero*t charioteer, or, as the 
poet humourously calls him, his Auto- 
medon, and used to drive out Nero, and 
his minion Sporus, whom Nero castrat- 
ed, to make him, as much as he could, 
resemble a woman, and whom, hensed as 
a mistress, and aflerwards took as a 
wife, and appeared publicly in his cha- 
riot with hira, openly caressing, and 
making love, as he passed along. 

The poet humourously speaks of Spo- 
rus in tiie feminine gender. As the la- 
cerna was principally a mait*s garment, 
by lacernatse amicae, the poet may be 
understood as if he had called SiK>rus, 
Nero's male-mi&tress, being habited like 
a man, and caressed as a woman. 

The above appears to roe a probable 
explanation of this obscure and difficult 
passage. Holiday gives it a different 
turn, as ^nay be seen by his annotation 
on this place. I do not presume to be 
positive, but will say with Britannicusy 
*< Sed quum in ambiguo sit, dequo poe- 
** ta potissimum intelligat, unusquisque, 
«* si neutrum horum probabile visum fue- 
•< rit, quod ad loci explanationem faciat, 
*' exoogitet." 

61. The FlamhtUmwm/,] Aroadmade 
by Caius Flaminius, colleague of Lepi« 
duB, from Rome to Ariminum. 

62. IThen he boatted hUmelf,] Jactare 
f« alicui signifies to recoQun^nd, to in* 



flinuate om's self iato the favour or good* 
graces of another ; as when a man u 
courting his mistress. By ipse, accord- 
ing to the above interpretation of this- 
passage, we must understand the em- 
peror Nero. 

63, Capacions waxen tahtets,"} These 
are here called ceras ; sometimes they 
are called ceratce tabellae, because they 
were thin pieces of wood, Covered over 
with wax, on which the ancients wrote 
with the point of a sharp instrument*, 
called Stylus, (see Hoa. lib. i. sat. x. U 
72.) it bad a blunt end to rub out with. 
They made up pocket- books with these* 

64, i'rosS'Wa^.'} Juvenal means, that» 
man might please himself by filling a 
large book with the ol^cts of satire* 
which he meets in passing along the 
street. Quadrivium properly means a 
place where four ways meet, and where 
there are usually most people passing'^ 
a proper stand for observation. 

On a sixth neck."^ i. ^. In a litter 

carried by six slaves, who bear the poles 
on the shoulder, and leaning against the 
side of the neck. These were called 
hexaphori, from Gr. i^, six, aad <pt00t^ 
to bear or carry. See sat. vii. L 141. m 

65, Exposed, ^-c] Carried openly ta 
and fro, here and there, through the 
public streets, having no shame for what 
he bad done to enrich himself. 

66, The supine Afeecenas,^ By this it 
appears, that Maecenas was given to la- 
ziness and efi^bminacy. See sat. xii. 1. 39. 

Horace calls him Malthinus, from. 
fcccX^etKc^y which denotes softness and 
etfbminaoy. See Hob. lib. i. eat. ii. I. Q5, 

67, jI signer, jc] Signator sigoiies e 
aefder or signer of contracts or wills. 
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The Flaminian way : for the boy Automedon was holding ths 

reins, 
When he boasted himself to his cloali:ed mistress. 

Doth it not like one to fill capacious waxen tablets in tka 

middle of a 
Cross- way — when now can be carried on a sixth neck 
(Here and there exposed^ and in almost a naked chair^ 
And much resembling tlie sapine Maecenas) 
A signer to what !s false ; who himself splendid and happy 
Has made, with small tables, and with a wet gem ? 
A potent matron occurs, who soft Caleniai^ wine 
About to reach forth, her husband thirsting, mixes a toad, 
And, a better Locusta^ instructs her rude neighbours, 
Through fame and the peojde, to bring forth their black has* 

bands, 
Dare something worthy the narrow Gyarae, or^ ]>i*ison^ 



gS 



7a 



Here4t mean?. a,^>ecies of cheats who 
imposed false wills and testaments on the 
hein of th« deceased, supposed to be 
made in their own favour, orin liivour of 
othe^ with whom ihey shared tlie spoiL 
See sat, x« I. S36- and note. Some sup- 
j^ose'this to be particularly meant of Ti- 
gellinus* a favourite of Nero's, who poi- 
soned three uncles, and, by forging their 
wUls^ made hims«lf heir to aU they had. 

68. J^ small tables, 1i Short testameaits» 
contained in a few words, Comp. note, 
on 1. 6J. 

A wet gem,} u e, A seal, which 
was cut on some precious stone, worn in 
a ring on the finger, and occasionally 
made use of to seal deeds or wills — this 
they wetted to prevent the wax sticking 
to it. This was formerly known among 
•ur forefathers by the name of a seal, 
ring. 

69, A potent mairon occurs JJ Another 
•ubject of satire the poet here adverts 
to, namely, women who poison tlieir 
husbands, and this with impunity. The 
particular person here alluded to, under 
the deseription of nrntroea potens, was, 
probably, Agrippina, the wife of Clau- 
dius, who poisoned ber husband, that 
ihe might make her son Nero anperor. 

Occurs.} Meets y©u in the public 
street, and thus occurs to the observation 
of the satirist, Comp. 1, 63, 4. 

69, Coleman vtine.} Calenum was a 
city in the kingdom of Naples, £iimous 
for a soft kind of wine. 

10. ^out ta rewh forth*} ^onrectura 



-^tbe husband is supposed to be sa 
thirsty> ad not to examine the contents 
of the draught; of this she avails herself 
^y reaching to him some Calenian wine^ 
with poison in it, which was extracted 
ifrom a toad. 

Tl, A better Locmta.} This Locusts 
was a vMe woman, skilful in prepanng^ 
poisons. She helped Nero to poisoa 
Britannicus, the son of Claudius and 
Messalina ; and Agrippina to dispatch 
Claudius. The woman alluded to by 
Juvenal, 1. 69. he here styles, melior 
Xiocusta, a better Locusta, i. e. more 
skilled in poisoning than even JLocusta 
herself. 

—^Her rude neighbours.} t. e, Unw 
acquainted, and unskilled before, in thiii 
diabolical art. 

72. Through Jhtae and the pesple,"} Set- 
tin g all reputation and public report at 
defiance; not caring what people should 
say. 

To bring forth.} For burial — 

which efibrrepeculiarlymeaDs, SeeTsa. 
And, act. i. sc. I. 1. 90 

72. Black husbands ] Their corpses 
turned: putrid and black, with the effbcta 
of the poison. 

73. Dare.} i. e. Attempt — presume— 
be not afraid— >to commit. 

Something.} Some atrocious crime, 
worthy of exile, or imprisonment. 

^— — T/ie narrow G^ara} Gyaras was^ 
an island in the ^gean sea, small, bar- 
ren, . and desolate, to which criminal*^ 
were baoished. 
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Si vis esse aliquis : ProbItas laudatur, et ALoet. 

Criminibus debent hortos, praetoria, mensas, 75 

Argentum vetus, et stantem extra pocula caprum. 

Quern patitur dormire nuriis corrupter avaree ? 

Quern sponsae turpes, et praetextatus adulter ? 

3i natura negat, tacit indignatio versum, 

Qualemcunque potest : quales ego, vel Cluvienus. , 80 

Ex quo Deucalion, nimbis tollentibus a^quor, 

Navigio montem ascendit, sortesqne poposcit, 

Paulatiinque anim& caluerunt moUia saxa, 

Et maribus nudas ostendit Pyrrha puellas : 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, Toluptas, 83 

Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago Irbelli. 

Et quando uberior vitiorum copia ? quando 

Major avaritise patuit sinus ? alea quando 

Ho& animos 2 neque eaim loculis comitantibus itur 



74 • If you would be tomebody^ i. e, IT 
you would make yourself taken notice 
of, at a person of consequence, at Rome. 
A severe reflection on certain faTuurites 
of the emperor, who, by being informers, 
and by other scandalous actions, had 
enriched themselves. 

Probiiy isj>raisedf ^c] This seems 
S proverbial saying, and applies to what 
goes before^ as well as to what follows, 
wherein the poet is shewing, that vice 
was, in those days, the only way to 
riches and honours. Honesty and in- 
nocence will be commended, but those 
who possess them be left to starve. 

Gardeni.} i e. Pleasant and beauti- 
ful retreats, where they had gardens of 
great taste and expence. 

Palaces ] The word pr«toria de- 
notes noblemen's seats in tlie country, 
as well as tlie palaces of great men in 
the city. 

Tables'} Made of ivory, marble, 

and other expensive materials. 

76. Old sUver.2 Ancient plate— very 
valuable on accouut of the workman- 
ship. 

— -<< goat standing, ^c ] Tlie figure 
of a goat in curious bas rclief-^which 
animal, as sacred to Bacchus, was very 
usually expressed on drinking cups. 

77. Whom.li.e. Which of the poets, 
or writers of satire, can be at rest from 
writing, or. withhold his satiric rage ? 

The Corrupter,'} i e. The father, 

who takes advant^e of tlie love of mo- 
ney in bi^ soD*8 wife, to debnuch her* 



78. Baie tpou^et,"] Lewd and adulter- 
ous wives. 

The noble young adulterer, 1 Prsp- 
textatuS, t. e. the youth, not having laid 
aside the prstextata, or gown worn by 
boys, sons of the nobility, till seventeen 
years of age — ^yet, in this early period of 
life, initiated into the practice of adul^ 
tery. 

79. Indignation makes verse,} Forces 
one to write, however naturally without 
talents for it. 

80. Such as I, or Cluvienus.} i, e» . 
Make or write. The poet names him- 
self with Cluvienus, (some bad poet of 
his time,) that he might the more freely 
satirise him, which he at the same time 
does, tlie more severely, by the compari- 
son. 

8I» From the time that Deucalion.'] 
This and the three following lines relate 
to the history of the deluge, as described 
by Ovid. See Met. lib. i. 1. 264—315. 

82. Ascended the mountain, j;c,} Al- 
luding to Ovid : 

Jiions ibi verticibut petit arduut astra 

duobus, 
Nomine Parnassus-'^ 
Hie ubi Deucalion (nam CiStera, texim 

rat €BqwtrJ 
Cum consorte toriparvd rate pectus ad* 

h€BSit, 

— — Asked for lots ] Sortes here meant 
the oracles, or billets, on which the an- 
swers of the gods were written. Ovid, 
(ubi supra,) I. 367, 8. represents D«tt« 
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If you would be somebody. Probity is framed and 

STARVES WITH COLD. 

To crimes they owe gardens, palaces, tables, 75 

Old silver, and a goat standing on ihe outside of cnps. 
Whom does the corrupter of a covetous daughterrin-law suf- 
fer to sleep ? 
Wliom base spouses, and the noble young adulterer ? 
If nature denies, indignation makes verse, 
Such as it can : such as 1, or Cluvienus. 80 

From the time that Deucalion (the showers lifting up the sea) 
Ascended the mountain with his bark, and asked for lots, 
And the soft stones by Httle and little grew warm with life, 
And Pyrrha shewed to males naked damsels, 
Whatever men do — desire, fear, anger, pleasure, 
Joys, discourse — is the composition of my little book. 
And when was there a more fruitful plenty of vices ? when 
Has a greater bosom of avarice lain open ? when the die 
These spirits ? — they do not go, with purses accompanying, 



85 



ealioii» and bis wife Pyrrha, resolving to 
go to the temple of the goddess Themis, 
to inquire in what manner mankind 
should be restored. 

placuit caleste precari^^ 

Numen, et auxilium^)er sacras qiuerere 
t»rtet* 

And 1. 381. Mota Dea est, sortemque 
^dit. 

Again, 1. 389. Verba data sortis. 

To this Juvenal alludes in this line; 
wherein sortes may be rendered, ora- 
cular answers. 

83. The soft stones, ^fe.] Wlien Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, having consulted the 
c»racle how mankind might be repaired, 
were answered, that this would be done 
by their casting the bones of their great 
mother behind their backs, they picked 
stones from off the earth, and cast them 
behind their backs, and they became 
men and women. 

Jussot lapides sua post vestigia mittunt: 
1 Saxa — -^-— 
Ponere duritiem aepSre, suitmque rigo^ 

lioUirique mord, moUitaqne ducerefor- 
mam^ ^c. lb. 1. 399—402. 

Hence Juvenal says, roollia saxa. 
, It is most likely that the whole ac- 
count of the deluge, given by Ovid, is a 
corruptioTk of the Mosaical history of 
that Qveot. Plutarch mentions the dove 



sent out of the ark. 

86. The composition^ ^c,"] Farrago 
signifies a mixture, aik hodge-podge, as 
we say of various things mixed together. 
The poet means that the various pur- 
suits, inclinations, actions and passions 
of men, and all those human follies and 
vices, which have existed, and have been 
increasing, ever since the flood, are the 
subjects of his satires. 

88. Bosom ofavarice.'\ A metaphorical 
allusion to the sail of a ship when ex- 
panded to the wind,, the centre whereor 
is called sinus, the bosom. The larger 
the sail, and the more open and spread 
it is, the greater the capacity of the bo- 
som for receiving the %^ind, and the mora 
powerfully is the ship driven on through 
the sea. 

Ihus avarice spreads itself far and 
wide ; it catches the inclinations of men, 
as the sail the wind, and thus it ilrives 
them on in a full course*-when mora 
than at present? says the poet. 
.' ' The die.'} A chief instrument of 
gaming; put here for gaming itself. 
Mkton. 

89. These spirits.^ Animus signifies 
spirit or courage j and in this sense we 
are to understand it here. As if the poet 
said, when was gaming so encouraged ? 
or when had games of hazard, which, 
w.ere forbidden by the law, (except only 
durln<|; the saturnalit^,) the courage to 
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Ad casnm tfttmlfi, pOBii& sed IiidHur afoA. 
Prseiia quanta illic dispensatore, videbis 
Amiigero ! simplexne furor sestertia centum 
Perdere, et liorrenti tunicam non reddere servo ? 
^{uis totidem erexil villas ? quia fercula seplem 
Secreto coenavit avus ? nunc Bportula primo 
Ijimine parva sedet, turbse raptcnda togate. 
llle iamen faciem prius inspicit, et trepidat ne 
Suppositus v^nias, ac falso nomme poseas x 
Agnitus accipies. Jubet a praecone vocari 
Ipsos Trojugenas ; nam vexant limen et ipsi 
NotMscum : da Praetori, da deinde Tribuno. 



tAT« i. 

90 



05 



leo 



mppear so open and frequendy as Afiy 
do now ? Tho fitntenoe is elliptical* and 
most be supplied with habuit, or some 
^iher verb of the kind, to govern, bos 

4DlIinOflU 

■ I Tkiy d0 n9t go wUh jmrfet, ^c] 
Caming has now gotten to such an ex- 
fraragant height, that gamesters are not 
content to play for what can be carried. 
io their punes, but stake a whole chest 
«f money at a time ; this seems to be 
implied by Ae word posita. Pone some- 
fines signifies, laying a wager, putting 
down as a stake. See an «xample of this 
KDse, from Flautns, Ainsw. pono. No. 5. 

91. How many battles, ^fC.] t. e. 
How many attiEicks on one another at 
play. 

' ■ 7%e steward,'] Dispensator signi- 
fies a dispenser, a steward, one that li^s 
•oot money, a manager. 

92. Armour "hearer. ] The armigeri were 
aervants who followed their masters with 
fheir drields, and other armsy when ^ey 
went to fight. The poet still carries on 
ihe metaphor of prselia in the preceding 
line. There gaming is compared to 
fighting; here he humourously calls the 
steward the armour bearer, as supplying 
bis master with money, a necessarj' wea- 
pon at a gaming-table, to stake at plt^, 
instead of keeping and dispeneiirg it, or 
laying it out for the usual and lionest 
expenses of the family. 

■^^•"^ Simple madness, ^c] All this is 
a species of madness, but not without 
a mixture of injury and mischief; and 
therefore may be reckoned something 
more than mere madness, where such 
immense sums are thrown away at a 
garaing-taWe, as that the servants of 
the family can't be afibrded common 



decent BeoeeBariea. TKe Emwm hud 
their sestertius and pest^rtium. The lat- 
ter is here meant^ and contains 1000 of 
the former, which was worth about l^. 
See 1. 10^ B. 

98. Anan(^gkfea<mtt4yh]V¥ipftt 
here puts one instance, for many, of the 
ruinous consequences of gaming. 

JuTenal, by this, severely ceMuret 
the gamesters, who bad ratbee lose # 
large sum at the diee, Aan ii|y it out 
for the comfort, happiMte, aad decant 
maintenance of their families. 

94. iSbfRanyt»Maf.]Houtesof pleasurr 
for the summer season. These were 
tMually built and ftirnished at e vast ex- 
pence. The poet having inveigfaed 
against their slandering at the gaming- 
table, now attaeks their luxury, and pro- 
digality in other fospoctej and then, 
the excessive meanness into wlikfa they 
were snnk. 

95. Sujyped in secret, ^-c.] The andent 
Roman nob^y, in order to shew tbeir 
munificence Mid hospitality, used, at 
certain times, to make im handsome and 
splendid entertainment, to which they 
invited their clients and dependents. 
Kow they shut out these, and provided 

,a sumptuous entertainment foe them- 
selves ottly> vvUl^ they wt dpw»-to in 
private. Which of our ans^stora^ says 
|he poet, did tbi^ ? 

Now a Utile basket, ^fc] Sportula, 

ja little basket or pemiier, mw^ of a 
kind of broo^ called sportum* . Ken- 
net, Anti^. p. 375. In this were put - 
victuals, and some small sums ot nioney, 
to be distributed to Che poqr clients and 
dependents at the outward door of the 
bouse, who were no longer invited, as 
Ibrmerly, to the entertaimnenl wifthin^ 
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To the chance of the table, but a chest being iput down is 

played for. 90 

How many battles will you see there, the steward 
Armour-bearer I it is simple madness an hundred sestertia 
To lose, and not give a coat to a ragged servant ? 
Who has erected so many villas ? What ancestor on se^a 

dishes 
Has supped in seci^t ? Now a little ba^t at tlie first 95 

Threshold is set, to be snatched by the' gowned crowd. 
But he first inspects the face, and trembles, lest 
Put in the place of another you come, and ask in a false name. 
Acknowledged you will receive. He commands to be cfldled by 

the crier 
The very descendants of the TrqjanB : for even they molest th« 

threshold » . 100 

Together with us : ^' Give to the Praetpr — then give to tlie 

« Tribune." 



.9tf . To be maicked, ^c.} t. « JBa^erly 
receiTed by the hungry poor client^ 
who crowded' about. the door. 

■ ■ ■ Thegovmed crowd, ] Th«Le<fti)|itOfi 
sort of pcopk were called turbato^ata, 
from ttre gowns they wora, by which 
they ware dittiBguithed fromdra higher 
sort. See note before on 1. ^. 

97. £ut keJ] i. e. The person who 
distributes the dok. 

Fmt mspetts the face.} That he 

may be certain of the persou he gives 
to. 

Jnd tremhks.} At the apprtben- 

' si«Nl of being severely .repnoved by bis 
master, the great man, if be afaould make 
a. mistake, by giving people who assume 
a iilse name, and pretend themselves to 
be dients, when they are not* 

99» jicinowledged,ij[;c ] Agnitus,owncd, 
acknowledged, as one from whom the 
dole is provided 

Perhaps, in better days, whan the 
clients and dependents of great men 
were invited to partake of an entertain- 
ment within doors, there was a sportula, 
orjble^basket, which was distributed, at 
Jarge, to the poor, at the doors of great 
men's houses. Now tiraeB vrere altered ; 
no invitation of cUento to feast within 
doorsr and no distribution of doles, to the 
poor at large, without: none now ^ any 
thing here but the excluded clients, and 
what they got was distributed with the 
Utisost -caution, 1. 97, 8* 

VOL. I. 



•— — ffe commands to be caUed.'\ i, -r. 
Summoned, called together. The poa* 
is now -about to inveigh i^nst th« 
mcannass of mai^ of the aoblca eai 
magistrates of Rome, who could suffer 
themselves to be summoned by the 
common crier, in otderito riiata in.tbe 
distribution of the dolerbasketik 

lOa The very descendarUs of the Ttfo» 
J«*Uv] Ipsea Trpji^nas; from Tcpja, 
or Trojanus aiict gigi^> The very peo- 
ple, says he, who boast of their descent 
from JEneas aiul ,the ancient Trojans, 
who first came to settle in Italy; evcB 
these are so degenerate, aa to come and 
scvamble, as it were, among the poor, for 
a parti of the sportula. The word ipsea . 
makes the sareasmthe stronger. 

160. Jdoiett the threAohd:] Cttmd, 
alkmt.it, and are very troublesome* So 
HoK.iib. i.sat. viii. 1. IS. — ^hunc vexare 
locum. 

101. WUhui^l Avec nous autres, aa 
the French say. 

— - Owe to the Bnetor ] In Juvenal'a 
time tliis was. a title of a chief magistrate, 
soraetliing like the lord-mayor of London ; 
he was called PrsDter Urbamis, and.had 
power to judge matterS'Of law between 
citizen and citizen. This seems to be 
the officer here: meant: but for a further 
aceount of the Pnetor, see AiHsw. 
PnHoT, 

lOl. The Tribune.] A chief officer in - 
Home. The tribofits, .at their ftrstin^ 
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Sed libertinus prior est : prior, inquit, ego adsum : 

Cur timeain, dubitemve, locum defendere ? quamvis 

Natus ad Euphratem, molles ^uod in aure fenestras 

Arguerint, licet, ipse negem : sed quinque tabernse 105 

Quadringenta parant : quiil confert purpura maju9 

Optandum, si Laurenti custodit in agro 

Conductas Corvinus oves ? £go possideo plus 

Pallante, et Liicinis : expectent ergo Tribuni. 

Vincant divitise ; sacro nee cedat honori 1 ]0 

Nuper in banc urbem pedibus^ qui yenerat albis : 

Quandocjuidem inter nos sanctiasimadivitiaruin 

Majestas : etsi, funesta Pecunia, templo 

Nondum habitas, nuUas nummorum erexiinus aras^ 

Ut colkur Fax, atque Fides, Victoria, Virtus^ 115 

Quseque salutato crepitat .Concordia nido. 



•titution, were two, afterwards came to 
l>e ten ; they were keepers of the liber- 
ties of 'the people, against the encroach- 
inents of the senate. Hiey were called 
tribunes, because at first set over the 
three tribes of the people. See Ainsw. 
Tnbunut md Tribus. 

Juvenal satitically represents some 
of the chief magistrates and officers of 
the city as bawling out to be first served 
out of the sportula. 

IDS. The libertine,^ An enfranchised 
slave. There were many of these in 
Rome, who were very rich and very 
insolent ; of one of these we have an 
example here. 

lifirttf 4fc] *« Hold," says this 

upstart, ** a freedman, rich as I am, is 
*< before the praetor; besides I came 
** first, and Til be first served.*' 

103. IFhy should I fear,^:^] u e, I 
am neither afraid nor ashamed to chal- 
lenge the first place, I will not give it 
up to any body. 

105-4. Although bom at the Euphra- 
ies*] He owns that he was bom of scr- 
vile<:ondition, and came from a part of 
the world from whence many were sold 
aa slaves. The river Euphrates took its 
rise in Armenia, and ran through the 
city of Babylon^ which it divided in the 



104, The soft hoUt, j-c] The ears of 
all slaves in the East were bored, as a 
mark of their servitude. They wore 
bits of gold by way of ear-rings ; which 
€liftoi& If still in the East lQdi§fc wd in 



other parts, even for whole nations > 
who bore prodigious holes in their ears* 
and wear vast weights at them. Drr- 
DKM. Pun. lib* xL e. 37« 

Hie epithet moUes mi^, perhaps, intt- 
mate, that this custom was looked upon 
at Rome (as among us) as a mark of ef** 
feminacy. Or the poet, by Hypallage, 
says, Molles in aure fenestrie, 'for fene« 
strae in molli aore. 

105. JFtiue Aoujm.XTabernae here may 
be understood to mean shops or ware^ 
houses, which were in the forum, or 
market-place, and which, by reason of 
their situation, were let to merchant* 
and traders at a great rent. 

106. Procure 400.] In reckoning by 
sesterces, the Romans had an art which 
may be understood by these three rules: 

First : if a numeral noun agree in 
number, case^and gender, with sestertius, 
thta it denotes so many sestertii ; as de- 
cern sestertii* 

Secondly : If a numeral noun of an • 
other case be joined with the genitive 
plural of sestertius, it denotes so many 
thousand, as decern sesterti^m signifies 
10,000 sestertii. 

Thirdly : If the adverb numeral be 
joined, it denotes so many 100,000: as 
decies sestertit^m signifies ten hundred 
thousand sestertii. Or if the numeral 
adverb be put by itself, the signification 
is the same: decies or vigesies stand for 
so many i(X),000 sestertii, or, as. they 
say, so many hundred sestertia. « 

The sestertium contained a thouMnd 
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But the libertine is first : I the first, says he, am here present. 

Why should 1 fear, or doubt to defend my place ? altho* 

Born at the Euphrates, which the soft holes in my ear 

Prove, though I should deny it: but five houses 105 

Procure 400 (sestertia), what does the purple confer more 

To be wished for, if, m the field of Laurentum, Corvinus 

Keeps hired sheep ? I possess more 

Than Pallas and the Licini : let the Tribunes, therefore, wait, 

Ijet riches prevail : nor let him yield to the sacred honour, 1 10 

Who lately came into this city with white feet : 

Since among us the majesty of riches is . 

Most sacred : -altho^ O baleful money ! in a temple 

As yet thou dost not dwell, we have erected no altars of money. 

A« Peace is worshipped, and Faith, Victory, Virtue, 1 15 

And Concord, which chatters with a visited nest. 

lia Let riches prevail] Vincant 
overcome, defeat all other pretensions. 

— '-^Sacred honour,'} Meaning the tri- 
bunes, whose office was held so sacred, 
that if any one hurt a tribune, his life 
was devoted to Jupiter, and his fomily 
was to be sold at the temple of Ceres. 

Hi. frUh white feet.} It was th« 
custom, when foreign slaves were ex- 
posed to sale, to whiten over their na^ 
ked feet with ichalk. This was the token 
by which they were known. 

112. The majeity o/riches } Intimating 
their great and universal sway among 
men, particularly at Rome, in its cor- 
rupt state, where every thing was venal, 
which made them reverenced, and al- 
most adored. This intimates too the 
command and dominion which the rich 
assumed over others, and the sielf-im- 
portance which they assumed to them- 
selves ; a notable instance of which ap- 
pears In this impudent freedman. 

1 13. Baleful monet/.] i. e. Destructive, 
the occasion of many cruel and ruinous 
deeds. 

. 114. AUars of Money.} i, e. No tem- 
ple dedicated, no altars called 'arae nura- 
morum, as havipg sacri6ces offered on 
them to riches, as there were to peace, 
faith, concord, &c. 

116. IVhich chatters, ^-c] Crepito 
here signifies to chatter like a bird< THe 
teippleof Concord, at Rome, was erected 
by Tiberius, at the request of his mother 
Livia. AlK>ut this birds, such as 
choughs, sto^ks, and the lik», used to 
pvaid tbdr Bests. Wha^ th< poet s^ya 



and amounted to about 17/. 
16*. Zd. -of our money. Kbnnxt, Ant. 
. 374,5. 

After 400, quadringenta^ sestertia 
nuat be understood, according to the 
third rule above. 

The freedman brags, that the rents of 
his houses brought iiim in 400 sestertia, 
which was a knight's estate. 

What does the purple, ^c.} Tlie 

robes of the nobility and magistrates were 
decorated with purple. He means, 
that, though he cannot deny that he was 
born a slave, and came to Rome as such, 
(and if he were to deny it, the holes 
in his ears would prove it,) yet he 
was now a free citizen of Rome, pos- 
sessed of a larger private fortune thaa 
the prsBtor or the tribune. What can 
even a ^atrwian wish~for more ? Indeed, 
** when I see a nobleman reduced to 
** keep sheep for his livelihood, I cannot 
'< perceive any f^eat advantage he de- 
'* rives from his nobility ; what can it» 
"at best, confer^ beyond what I pos- 
**fess?'' 

107. Corvintu.} One of the noble Au 
mily of the Corvini^but so reduced, that 
he was obliged to keep sheep, as an hired 
shepherd, near Laurentum, in his own 
native country. Laurentum is a city of 
Italy, now cidled Santo Lorenzo. 

109. Pallas.} A freedman of Clau- 
dius. 

■ '- " 'The Licini*} The name of seve- 
- ral rich men, particularly of a freedman 
of Augustus; and of Lidnius Crassns, 
FlkO Was sunuuned Diies^ 
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Sed cum summus honor finito computet anno, 
Sportula quid referat, quantum rationtbus addat : 
Quidfacient comites, quibus hinc toga,ca1ceu8 hinc est, 
£t pants, fumusque domi ? deuBisBima centum 
Quadrantes lectica petit^ sequiturque maritum 
Lianguida, \el prxgnans, el circumduckur uxor. 
Hie petit absenti, not! jam callidus arte, 
Ostendens Yi^cuam, et clan^uB pro conjuge sellam : 
Gallameaest, inquit^ citius dimitte : moraris ? 
Profer, Galla, caput. Noli vexare, quicscU. 

Ipse dies pulchro distin^iiriiitur ordine rerum ; 
Sportula, deindeforum, jurisque peritus Apollo, 
Atque triumphales, intei* quaa ausus habere 
Nescio quis titulos.A^yptius, atque Arabarches ; 
Cujus ad eflSgiein non tantum m^ere &8est* 



120 



125 



isa 



aU^des to the du t to fing noise made by 
theie birds, particularly when the^old 
ones revisited their nests, after having 
been out to seek food for their young. 
See Anisw. Salutatus, No* 2. 

117* The Ittgkesi honour, 41rc.]' u e. 
People of the first sank and digmty. 

- ■ Can compute, ^c] u e. Can besD 
sunk into ^e most sordid and meanest 
avarice, as to be reckoning, at the year's 
end» what they have gained out of 
these doles which were provided for the 
poor. 

119. The attendantM, ^^c] The poor 
clients and followers, who, by these 
doles, are, or ought to be, supplied with 
clothes, meat, and fire. What wiU these 
do, when the means of Uieir support it 
thus taken from them by great people ? 

From hence,2 t. e. By what they 

receive ^om the dole-basket. 

— — Askoe.^ Shoes to their feet, as 
we say. 

IfO. Smoke of the house,"] Wood, or 
other fuel for firing ; or firing, as we say. 
The efTect, smoke ; for the cause, fire. 
MrroN, 

Croud of Kiters.] The word den- 

sissima here denotes a very great nqm- 
ber, a thick crowd of people carried in 
litters. 

121. Jn hundred farthingi.'] The gua- 
drans was a Roman coin, the fourth part 
of an as, in value not quite an halfpenny 
of our money. An hundred of these 
were put into the sportula, or dole- 
basket : and for a diare in this paltry 
sum^ did the people of fasbioo (ior such 



wen earned in litters)/ seek ia so eager 
a manner, as that they crowded the very 
door up, to get at the sportula. 

182. ItUdahouQ The hnsband higs 
about his sick or breedai^ wife in a A* 
ter, and claims her dole. 

125. Thk Oiks for the abaeni.'}. Anollter 
brings an- empty, litter, pretending hia 
wife is in it 

Cunning m a known artyue. 
He had often practised dria trick mtk 
success. 

125. It iem^ GW&t.] The supposed, 
name of his wife. 

126. Put out pour head.2 ue. Outo# 
the litter, that I may see you are there, 
says the diq[>enser oi the dole. 

126. Don*i vex her.] *' Don't disturb 
"her,** replies the husband ; " doB*t dis- 
'* quiet her,, she is not very well, and is 
** takmg a nap/' By the^ methods- he 
imposes on the dispenser,, and gets a 
dole for his absent wllb; though, usually^, 
none was given bat to those who came 
in peraon ;. and in order to this, the 
greatest caution was commonly used.— 
See L 97, a 

The vtolent hurry which this impostor 
appears to be in (L 1 25.) waa, no donbt, 
occasioned by his fear of a chscoveiy, if 
he staid too long. 

Thus doth our poet satirlae not only 
the meanness of the rich in coming to 
the sportula, but the tricks and shi^ 
wbteb they made use of to get at- the 
contenta of it. 

127. The dm^ Useff, fc] The poet 
having satirized the mtaaavaiMe^tt^^ > 
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But when the highest honcmir ewa. convpnte^ the year beia^ 
.finished, 
What the spovtakii briogs in, how mach it adds to iis accoums^ 
Wliat will the attendants doy U> whom frooi hence is a gown^ 
from hence a shoe, 120 

And bread, and smoke of the house ? A thick crowd of Utters 
An hundred farthingt seek ; and the wife ibllows the hurixmd. 
And, sick or pregnant, is led about. 
This asks for theabsent,^ cunning in a known art, 
Shewing the empty and idint-<Qp sedan instead of the wife. 121 
" It is my Galla,^' says he, ^' dtsmisa her quickly: do you delay V* 
" Galla put out ye«r head"--" db»'t vex her— she is asl€«p.'* 
Tlie day itself is disttiofuished by a beauti&l order of things.: 
The sportula, then the forum^ and Apollo learned in the 

law. 
And the trtiimphab.: aiBOBg which^ an Egyptian^ I knawnoc 

who, 
Has dared to ha^e titles : and an Arabian prae(&ct ; ISO 

At whose image it is not right so tn^uch as la make water* 



hightr sort» now proceeds to ridicule 
their idle aoanner oC.spencKng time. 

12S. The sportula} See before. 1. 95. 
The dajr b^an witb attending on this. 

— TA^/ona».] The cammon place 
where courts of justice were kept, and 
matters of jjudgment pleaded. Hitber- 
tbey next resorted to entertain them- 
selves with bearing the causes which 
were there debated. 

—Apotto learned va the fow.] Augustus 
bvilt an4 dedicated a temple and. library 
to ApoUo^ in his palace on mount Pala- 
tine ; in which were large coQectious of 
jaw.books, as weU as the works of all 
the famous authors in Home. 

HoR. lib. i epist. iii. 1. 1 64] 7* men* 
tionsthis; 

JEt tongtre vitat 

Smpta. PaUUmui quaamqut recepU 
Apolh. 
But I should rather think, that the poet 
means hese ihe^ forum whidi Augustus 
bttik, where, it is iaid, there was an ivo- 
ry statue of Apollo, which Jurenal re- 
presents as learned in the law, from the 
ooBstant pleadings of the lawyers in that 
places Here idle people used to lounge 
aw^ their time. 

I29» Thetriumphah.'l The statues of 
heroes, and kin^ and other fpeat men 
who bad triumphed over the en«ai«s of 



the state* Ttiese were placed in great 
numbers in. the forum of Augustus, and 
in other public parts of the city. 

»^A EgypLian^ JC^.} Some obscure 
low wretch^ who. for no desert, but only 
on acooiint of his wealth, had his statue 
placed there. 

130. An Arabianpratfecti Arabarches. 
60 Pompey is called by Cxe. epist. ad 
Attic« L 2. epist. zvii. because he con* 
quered a great part of Arabia, and mado 
it tributary to Eome. But Juvenal 
means here some infamous character^ 
who had probably been praefect, or vice- 
roy, over that country, and had» by ra- 
pine and extortion, returned to Home 
with great riches, and thus got a statue 
erected to him, tike the Egyptian above 
mentioned, whom some suppose to have 
been in a Kke occupation in Egypt, and 
therefore called ^figyptius. Arabarchee 
— froflft A^4^ or A^x/^ an<>«^;^i|. 

13K Ta make vfdter,'} There waa • 
very severe law on those who did this 
at of near the images of great men. 
Tills our poet turns into a jest on the 
statues above mentioned. Some are for 
giving the line another turn, as if Juve- 
nal meant, that it was right, or lawful, 
not only to do this, non tantum mejere^ 
but something worse. But I take the 
first interiHretatioii to be the leaseof 
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Vesiibulis abmrnt Teteres, lassiaue clientes, 
Yotaque deponunt quanquam longissima coense 
Spes liomitii : caules miserisy atque ignis emehduSr 
Optima 8yl varum interea, pelagique vorabit 
Rex horum, vacuisque toris tantum ipsejacebiir 
Nam de tot pulchris, et lati» orbibus, et tarn 
Antiquity una comedunt patrimonia mensS. 
Nullus jam parasitus erit : sed quis feret istas 
Liuxurise sordes ? quanta est gula^ quae sibi totos r 
Ponit apros, animal propter convivia natum ? 
Poena tamen prsesens, cum tu deponis amictus 
Turgidus, et crudum pavonem in balnea portas : 
Hinc subitse mortes^ atque intestata senectu^^ 



13& 



14a 



1^ sutfior, by whicb be would intmiatiB, 
Ihat the statues of such vile people wete 
Bot only erected among those of great 
^ nen, but were actually protecte^,^ like 
tiiem, from all marks of indignity. So 
Fsas. sat i. 1. 113. Sacer est locus, ite 
f rophani, extra mejite. 

152. Theofd and Hred dietUt.'] The 
•Kenta were retainers, or dependents, on 
great men, who became their patrons : 
to thes^ the dients paixt all reverence, 
lonopf, and observance. Hie patrons, 
•n their part, afforded them tHeir xnte- 
zest, protection, and defence. They also, 
nr better times, made entertainments, to 
whichr they invited their ^slients. See 
before, note on 1. 95. Here the poor 
clients are represented as wearied out 
with waiting, in long expectation of a 
supper, and going away^ m despair, un- * 
der their disappointment. Cliens is de- 
itived from Greek jcAkai, celebro, cele* 
brem reddo ; for it was no small paH pf 
then* business to flatter and praise their 
fatrons. 

' f^eslibulis,'} The porches^ or ea- 

Cries of great men's houses; 

VeslibulvTtif ante ipsum^ prvnoque iri 
Utavte. Vi&G. iBn. it 1. 469. 

134. PoC-herhi^l Caulis |properly de- 
notes the stidk or stem of an herb, and 
by Synecdoche, any kind of pot-herb, 
especially coleworts, or cabbage. See - 
AtNsw. Caulis, No. 2. 

— To be bouglU.} The hungry wretches 
i;a from the patron's door, in order to 
lay out the poor pittance which they 
viay hove received from the sportula in 



some kind of pot-herbs, aid in baymg^ 
a little fire-wood, in order to dress thcia 
for a scanty meal. 

. The poet seems to mention this b;f 
way of contrast to what follows. 

135. TTieir lordJ] t. e. The patron , of 
these clients. Rex not only signifies m 
king, but any great or rich man : so t^ 
patron. See Juy. sat. r. 1. 14. Thlsr 
from the p^wer and dominion which he 
exercised' over his clients. Hence, u^ 
well as from his protection and care over 
them, he was cadled patronus, from the 
Greek xt^^m, i^yes, from T«ni(, a fa^ 
ther. 

— ilf(?nnwA&.J t. e. While the poor 
clients are forced to take up with a few 
boiled coleworts. 

— 2%ff best things of the woodtt ^fcl 
The W00& are to be ransacked for ther 
chpicest game, and the sea for the finesf 
sorts of fish, to satisfy the patron's glut- 
tonjr: these he will devoiir, vnthout ask- 
ing any body to partake with him. 

136. On the empty bedsJi The Romans 
lay along on beds, or couches, at their 
meals. Several of these beds are hero 
supposed to be round the table which 
were formerly occupied by his friendfr 
and clients, bu^they are now vacant — . 
not a sinjg^e guest is invited to occupy 
them, or to putake of the entertainment 
veith this selfish glutton.^ 

137. Dishes.'] Which were round, in^ 
an orbicular shape ; hence called orbes. 

Beautiful'] Of a |)eautiful paU 

tern— -ancient— valuable for their anti- 
quity ; made, probably^ by some artist* 
of «ld tUKifu 
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The old and tired clientd go away from the vestibules. 

And lay aside their wishes, altho' ihe man has had a very 

long 
Expectation of a Clipper : pot-herbs for the wretches^ and fird 

is to be bought. 
Meanwhile their lord will devour the best things of the woods, 

and of the sea, 133 

And he only will lie on the empty beds : 
For from so many beautiful, and wide, and ancient diAes, 
They devour patrimonies at one meal. 
There Will now be no parasite : but who will bear that 
Filthiness of luxury? how great is the gullet, which, for itself 

puts 140 

Whole boars, an animal born for leasts ? 
Yet there is a present punishment, when you put off your clothes. 
Turgid, and carry anundigested fieacock to the baths: 
Hence sudden deaths, and intestate old age. 



2^3. At gne meaL] Mensa-^Iit. table 
-^which (by Meton.) stands here for 
^bat is set upon it. Thus th«y waste 
and devour their estates in this abomi- 
nable and selfish gluttony. 

139. ^o paratUe,"] From vcc^eCf near, 
and 0-fToy, food. 

These were a kind of jesters, and flat- 
terers, who were frequently invited to 
the tables of the great; and who, indeed, 
had this in view, when they flattered 
and paid their court tof them. Terence,. 
in his Eunuch, has given a most spi. 
rited and masterly specimen of para- 
sites, in his inimitable character of Gna- 
tho. 

But so fallen were the great into the 
meanest avarice, and into the most sor- 
did iuxury, that they could gormandize 
by themselves, without even inviting a 
parasite to flatter or divert them. But 
who, even though a parasite, would en- 
dnre (feret) su<£ a sight? 

140. FUUtmess of Itucury,] Sordes, 
nastinesftf a happy word to describe the 
beastliness of such gluttony with regard 
to the patron himself, and its stinginess 
azxl niggardliness, with respect to others. 

~^ffow great i9theguUet,} The glutton- 
ous appetite of these men. 

— Puts.] Ponit, sets, places on the ta- 
ble. 

141. Whole boart, 4;c.J A whole boar 
at a time, the wild boar> e^ed«tfy the 



Tuscan, was an high article of luxmy 
at all grand entertainments. The word 
natum is here used as the word natis* 
HoR. lib. i. od. zxvii. 1. 1. See als^ 
Ovid, Met. lib. xv. 1. 117. , 

Quid vteruistvt, oves^ piacidum pecwtf 
inque tuendos 

Natom homines f 

Juvenal speaks asif 1>oars where made 
and produced for no other purpose than 
coDviviai entertainments. 

142 jfj)resent punishment.] *Of suck 
horrid gluttotfy. 

— Put off your clothes,] Strip yourself 
for bathin'g. / 

145 Turgid.] Turgidus, swoln; pufled 
up with a fuil stomach* 

— Aiv indigested peacock.] Which you 
have devoured, and which is crude and 
indigested within you. 

— - To the baths J It was the CHStom to 
bathe before meals; the contrary waa 
reckoned unwholesome. See Psi^s. sat. 
ill. 1. 98 — 105. and Hor. Epist. lib. i. 
£p. vi. 1.61. 

144. Sudden deaths] Apoplexies and 
the like, which arise fitwn too great re- 
pletion. Bathing with a ftill stomach, 
must be likely to occasion these, by 
foKung the blood with too great violence 
towards the bratn. 

— Intestate old age.] t. e. Old gluttons 
thus suddenly out off, without time t» 
make their wiU». 
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It nova, nee IristiB per cunclas ikbuk Goenas ; 
Pucilur iratis {daudendim funus amicis. 
Nil erit ulterius, quod nostris moribus addat 
P^teritas : eadem cupient, fiioientque rminoies* 
Omne in PRjECiPiTi viTiUM 8TETIT : utere velis, 
Toiospande ainus. Dials ^faic fbrsttan, ^^ unde 
•* Ingenium par materiee ? unde ilia priorum 
^^ Scribendi quodcunque anitno flagrante libenA 
^' Simpliciias, cojus non audeo dicere nomen ? 
*^ Quia refert dictis ignoscat Mutius^ an non? 
^ Pone TigelUnum, teedi luoebis in illft, 
^ QuS stanles ardent, qui flxo gutture fument^ 
^^ £t latum medifi sulcum deducis arena. 



»AT. I. 

J45 



130 



155 



145L A MCttr j^ory, ji;.] A freih piece 
of news, which nobody is aorrj for. 

1 46. A funeral it carried forth.'] The 
word ducitur is peculiarly usm to denote 
the carrying forth a corpse to burial, or 
to the funeral pile. So Viao. Geon iir. 

2KIO. 

Eapwiiant teetitt et tmtim fimem ^mj^ 

CUMT. 

Owing, perhaps, to the precession of 
the friends, &c. of the deceased, which 
went before the corpse, and led it to the 
place of burning, or interment. 

146* Applauded hy angry friend^.'] 
Who, disobliged by having nothing left 
them, from the deceased^s dying sud- 
denly, and without a will, express their 
resentment by rejoicing at his death, 
instead of lamenting it. See Twaa, sat. 
vi.39, 4. 

148. To our morals.] Our vices and 
debaucheries, owing to the depravity 
and corruption of our morals. 

— Thttae horn mfier us.] Minoresi, t. e. 
natu, our descendants; the opposite of 
majores natu, our ancestors. 

1 49. AU vice is at the height.^ In prae- 
cipiti stetit, hath stood^ hath been for 
some time at its highest pitdi, at its sum- 
mit, so that our posterity can carry it 
no higher. Compare the two preceding 
lines. 

Vice is at stand, and at the highest 
fiim. Dati>kk. * 

On tip toe. Aufsw. 

149—50. Use sails. Spread, 4;c,] A 
Bietaphor taken from sailors, who, when 
they have a fair wind, spread open their 
tails as much as they c^m. The poet 
liere insinuates, that there is aow a fair 



opportunity for satire to HikpHy all. its 
powers. 

150— 'I. Whence it theiregpnim, 4^} 
Here be is supposed to 6e interrupted 
by some friend,, who starts an objection, 
on his invocation to Satire to spread all 
its sails, and me all 'Its poweBS< against 
tW victaof the times. 

Where sfaaU we find gcniua equal to 
the matter? equal to range so wide e 
field? equal to the de esiip tiop end due 
corrtetion of so much vice? 

151. Whence that amplieiSy, i;c,] That 
simple and undisguised iieedom of re- 
proof, which former writers exercised. 
Alluding, perhaps, to Lucilius, Horace^ 
and other writers of former times. 

153. A burning mind*] Inflamed with 
zeal, and burning vrith satiric rage 
against the vices and abuses of their 
times. 

'^Of which I dare nt^, 4fC.] It is hardly 
safe now to name, or mention^ the li- 
berty of the old writers; it is so sunk 
and gone, that the very naming it is 
dlngerous. 

154. i/tt^uM.] Titus Mutius Albu- 
tins, a very great and powerful man. 
He was satirized by Lucilius, and this 
most severely by name. See note on 
Paas. satLL 115. 

Lucius feared no bad consequences 
of this, in those days of liberty. 
^ 155. Set down THgellinus*] u e Expose 
him as an olject of satire— satirize this 
creature and infamous fkvourite of 
Kerens, and most terriUe will be the 
consequence. 

— rJH that torch,] This ovel punish- 
ment iflcpa toha¥« JKen f rof^r to in- 
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A new story, nor i9.it a sorrowful one, goes tbro' all compa- 
nies : 115 
A fiineml, to be applauded by angry friends, U carried forth. 
There will be nothing farther, which posterity can add 
To our morals: those born after us will desire and do the 

same things. 
All vice is at the height. Use sails, 
Spread their wliole bosoms open. UerCj, perhaps, youMl siiy»- 
•* Whence 150 

^* Is there genius equal to the matter? Whence that simplicity 
" Of former (writers), of writing whatever they might like„ with 
^^ A burning mind, of which I dare not tell the name* 
^* What signifies it, whether Mutius might forgive what they 

said, or not ? 
*^ Set down Tigelliniis, and you will shine in that torch^ 155 
^^ In which standing they bum, who with fijt^d throat omoke; 
^^ And you draw out a wide furrow in tlie midst of sand. 



^endMries, in wUdi light 4he poet hu* 
mourously supposes the satiri2;er8 of tht 
Miiperor*8 faTourite$, and other great 
■Mn, to be looked Upon at that time. 

After Kero had burnt Rome, to satis- 
fy his curiosity with the prospect, he 
oontiived to lay the odium on the Chris- 
tiass, and charged them with setting the 
city on fire. He caused them to be 
wrapped round with garments, which 
were bedaubed with pitch, and other 
combustible matters, and set on fire at 
night, by way of torches to enlighten 
the streets; and thus diey miserably 
perished. See Kbnn^tt, Ant p. 147. 

356. Standing.^ In an erect posture. 

— Wa/i fieed throat,'] Fastened by the 
neck to a stake. 

] 57. jind you draw out a wide furrowt 
4fC.] After all the danger which a sati- 
rist runs of his life, for attacking TlgeU 
litius, or any other minion of the em- 
peror's, all his labour will be in vain ; 
there is no hope of doing any good. It 
would be like ploughing in the barren 
sand, which would yield nothing to re- 
ward your pains. 

Commentators have given various ex- 
planations of this Une, which is very dif- 
ficult, and almost unintelligible wh^re 
the copies read deducet, as if relating to 
the fument in the preceding line; but 
this cannot well be, tliat the jplural 

VOL. I. 



^uld be expressed by the third person 
singular. The talk of the sufferers 
making a trench in the sand, by running 
round the post, to avoid the ^amea; brit 
how can this be, when the person has 
the oembustHrfes ikstened round him» 
and most be in the midst of fire, go 
wherO he may ? Besides, this idea does 
not agree with fixo gutture, which im- 
plies being fastened, or fixed, so as not 
to be able to stir. 

Instead of deducet, or dedncit, I 
should think deducts the right readhi^, 
as others have thought before m^ 
This agrees, in number and person, with 
lucebis, 1. 155, and gives us an easy and 
natural solution of the observation ; vik, 
that, after all the danger incurred b)r, 
satirizing the emperor's favourites, hb 
good was to be expected ; tb^ were too 
bad to be reformed. 

The Gceeks had a proverbial Aying, 
much like what I contended for here, tO 
express labouring in vain; viz. Afi^6» 
lu,irf>Ui — Arenam metiris, you measure 
the sand — i. e. of tlie sea. 

Juvenal expresses the same thought, 
feat. vii. 48, 9. as I would suppose him to 
do in this line: 

N^os tamen hoc agj,mui, tenuigue inpulr 
vere sulcos 
Jhtcfmus, et littus sterili ver$amv,s ardiro. 
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*^ Qui dcdit ergo tribus patruis aconita, vehetur 
" P^sittbus ptuitiif^ atque ilUnc despiciet nos? 
' " Cum veniet contra, dieito compesce labellum : 
** Accusator erit, qui veroum dixerit, hie est. 
*' Securus licet ^neam, Rutllumqne feroccm 
^ Committas : nulli gravis est pei^usdus Achilfes : 
" Aut iDultum quse$ttus Hylas, umamque seciitu?^ 
*^ Ense velut stricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
** Infremuit, rubet auditor; cui frigida metis est 
^ Criminibus, tacitS sudant prsecordia culp^ : 
'•^ Irtde irap, et lachrymse;^ Tecum priiis ergo voluta 
^^ Hsc animo ailte tubas ; galeatum sero duelli 
"-Pcenitet.'" £:^penar quid Concedaiur in illo^,- 



160^ 



I6& 



17^^ 



158. Wolfs bane.2' Aconitum £s the^ 
£aUn for this poisonous herb; but it is 
used in. the pluxaU mb here, to denote 
other sorts of poison, or poison in g&» 
neral. See Otid, Met i. 147. 

JLuritia ierriJ^Ue$ miscent Acokita «^ 
verc<9» 

— Three t^t^t}- Tigellinus is here 
iiaeant, Who poisoned thre^ undes that 
be might possess himself of their estates^ 
Jj^ndf after their deatth, he" forged^ wills 
for them, by which he b6c«me possessed 
«f all they had. He likewise impeached 
several of the nobility, and got their 
•states.. See more in Aiirsw. under Tl- 
gellimis. ; 

— Shalt he, therefore, 4|-c.] ;* And-be- 
** cause there may be danger in writing 
" satire, as things noW are, is such a 
" character as this to triumph in his 
" wickedness unmolested ? Shall he be 
" carried about in state, and lo<^ down 
" with contempt upon other people, and 
" shall X not dare to say a word?" This 
we may suppose Juvenal to mean, on 
hearing what is said about the danger of 
writing satire, and on being cautioned 
against it. 

159. WUh pensile feathers,] Pensilis 
means, literally, hanging in the air. 
It was a piece of luxury to have a mat- 
tress and pillows stuffed with feathers; 
on which the great man reposed himself 
in his litter. Hence the poet makes use 
of the term pensilibus to plumis, as being 
Th the litter which hiing in the air, as it 
was carried along by the bearers. See 
before, 1: 32» and note; and 1. 64; 5« 
and note 



'^Prom thence,"] From his easy littei^ 

--^Look downl With contempt and' 
disdain. 

1 60. When he shall come opposite^ ] The 
moment you meet him. carried along in 
his stately . litter; (says Juvenal's sup» 
posed adviser,) instead of saying any 
thing, or takin j^ anj^ notice of him, let 
him pass quietly ~^lay yoftr hand on your 
mouth — hold your toogue — be silent. 

, 161. There v6ill be an accuser,'] An irt- 
Ibrmer, who will lay an accusation before 
the enbperor, if you do but so much as 
point with your finger, or utter with your 
lips, ** That's he." Therefore, that nei- 
ther of these may happen, lay your 
finger upon your lips, and make not th» 
slightest remark. 

— (0/ hkn) who.y Illi or illius is here 
understood before qui, &c. ^ 

162. Though, secure.] Though yoir 
must not meddle with the living,' you 
may securely write what you please 
about the dead. 

— Mneas and the fierce RutUiftn ] i. «. 
iEneas, and Tiirnus, a king of the Ru^ 
tilians, the rival of ^ncas, and slain by 
him. See Viao. ^n. xii. 919, &c. 

1 6S, You may match.] Committas is %•■ 
metaphorical expression, taken fVom 
matching or pairing gladiators, or others^ 
in single combat. 

Martial says, 

Cum Jetvenalb m£o cur me commikere' 
tentas? 
** Why do you endeavour to match me 
"with my friend Juvenal?" i. e, in a 
poetical contest with him. 

By c6mmittas we are therefore t** 
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>' Shall he, therefore, who gave wolf's bane to three uncles, 

be carried ^ 

*^ With pensile feathers, ami fiom thence look down on us?" 
" When he shall come opposite, restrain your iip with jour 

linger— ibO 

" There will be an accuser (df him) who shall say the wojd — 

." That^s l^e.'^ 
:^* Thougli, secure, ^neas and the Herce Rutilian 
** You ilnay match : smitten Achilles is grievous to nope: 
:** Or Hylas much sought, and having followed his 4)itcher, 
^' As with a drawn sword, as often as Lucilius ardent 165 

*' Raged — tlie hearer reddens, who lias a mind frigid 
^^ With crimes ; the bospm sweats wjth silent guilt : 
^' Hence anger and tears. Therefore first revolve, with thyself^ 
^' These things in thy mind, before <he trumpets : the helmeied 

" late ot a fight 
:*^ Repents." jU try what may be fdlowed towards those, 170 



.vnderstai>d, that one might yery hifefy 
iwrite the history of JEneas and Turnus, 
and match them together in fight, as 
•Virgil has done. 

— Smitten Achilles,'] KiUed by Paris in 
rthe temple of Apollo. 

— Is grievous to none.] Nobody will 
get into danger, or trouble, by writing 
■the history of this event. 

]64. Hylasmuch.S(Aight'lBy'l\excv\e% 
when he had lost him. See Viao. eel. 
vi. 43, 44. 

— Followed his pitiAer."] With which he 
was sent, by Hercules, to the river 
Ascanius to draw son^ water : where 
4)eing seen, and fallen in love with, by 
'three river-nymphs, they pulled him into 
the stream. 

On subjects like these, saith the ad- 
viser, yoif may say what you please, and 
nobody will take offence; but. beware of 
attacking the vices of living characters, 
.however infamous or obnoxious. 

165* Ardent,'] Inflamed with satirie 
rage against the vices of his day. 

166. 22r/|^^c2.]lnfremuit— roared aloud, 
in his writings, which were as terrible to 
vthe vicious, as the roaring of a lion, 
.which the verb infremo signifies: hence 
Met. to rage violently, or tumulttiously. 

— BeddensJ] With anger and shame. 

166 — 7. Frigid with crimes.] Chilled, 
^as it werei with horrid of conscience — 
{their |)lood ran cold, as we should say. 



167. The'bosqm] Pr«ecordia— h't. thii 
parts about the heart— supposed to be 
the seat &t moral sensibility. 

— Sweats,] Sweating is the effect of 
-htacd labour. Sudant is here used meta* 
phcnically, to denote the state of a mind 
labouring, and toiling^under the grievous 
burden of a guilty conscience. This 
image is finely used, Mat. xi. 28. 

ICS. Anger and tears,] Anger at the 
satirist— tears of vexation and sorrow at 
^being exposed. 

169. Before the trumpets.] A metaphor 
taken from the manner of giving the 
signal for battle, /which was done with 
the sound of trumpets. 

Think well, says the adviser, before 
^ou sound the alarm for your attack- 
weigh well all hazards before you be- 
gin. 

— The Itdmeted, ^c] When once a 
man has gotten his helmet on, and ad- 
vances to the combat, it is too late to 
change his mind. Once engaged in 
writing satire, you must go ihrough; 
there*8 no retreating. 

170. rutry, ^c] Well, says Juvenal, 
since the writing satire on the living is 
so dangerous, 1*11 try how far it may be 
allowed me to s^^turize the dead. 

Hence he writes against no great and 
powerful person, but under the feigned 
name of some vicious character that 
lived in past time. 
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Quorum Flamini& tegitur cinis, atque LatinS. 

. 171. Whose a^et are cooerwt] When Fbrninia and yU Latiiia, the urnt and 

the bo4iet were consaniedoB the ftmerel remains of the nobles were hurled, and 

pile, the aihaa were pot into tuna and had nKmuments erected. See Sat. ^ L 

buiied. * 55. Hence hare been ao often found 

— T^e Ftammittn andLatm wtfy."] These in ancient Roman inacriptioiu on monu* 

were two great roads, or ways, leading ments, Siste viator, 

from Rome to other parta. In the via It was ordered by the law of the 
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Whose aslies are covered in the Flaminian and Lattn way. 

TweWe Tables* that nobody should be plan way, see before, 1. 61. note. The 
buried within the city ; hence the ttrns Via Ladna wxis of great extent, reaching 
of the great were buried, and their mo- from Rome» through many fambiis citiei^ 
numents were erected, on those cele- to the farthest part of Latium. , 

brated roads or ways. For the Flawi*- 
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ARGUMENT. 

The Poet J in this satire j inveighs against the hypocrisy of the 
philosophers and priests of his time — the effeminacy of military 
officers-'-and magistrates. fVhich corruption of manners^ af 

U LTRA S^uromatas fu^re fainc lihet, et glacialem 

Oceanum, quoties aliquid Ae moribus audent 

Qui Curios simulant^ et Bacchanalia vivunu 

Indocti primum : quanquaoi plena omnia gypso 

Chrysippi invenias : naiti perfectissimus horuin est^ 5 

Si guis Aristotelem similem, vel Pittacon emit, 

£t Jubet archetypos pluteujon aerxai:e Cleapthis. 

f^rbnti nulla fides : quis enim non vicus abundat 

Xriatibus obsccenis ? castigas turpia, cum sis 



Une 1. I could wuh.l Libet — \k. it 
Hketh me. 

'^Sauromata^l A northern barbarous 
people ; the same with the SarmatA. Ov. 
Trist.u.l98.call8them Sauromatae truces. 

1 — 2. Icy ocean."} The northern ocean, 
which was perpetually frozen.. Lucan 
calls it Scythicum pontum (Phars. 1. 1.)— 
/kythia bordering on its shore. 

£t qua brutna rigeus, et nescia v^t^ 
remilii, 

jtstringU Scythicum glacialifrigorepon;^ 
turn. 

The poet means, that, he ivfshes tp 
leave Rome, and banish himself, though 
to the most inhospitable regions, when- 
ever he hears such hypocrites, as he 
Afterwards describes, talk on the subject 
jof morality. 

2. They dare."] t. e. As often as they 
liave the audacity, the daring impudence 
%o declaim or discourse about morals. 

3. Curii.l Curius Dentatus was thrice 
consul of Rome: he was remarkable for 
his courage, honesty, and frugality. 

— Live (like) Bacchanals.'] Their con- 
duct is quite opposite to their profes. 



^n; for while they mdce an OjutwiM^ 
shew of virtue and sobriety, as if thef 
were so many Curii, they, in truth, ad- 
dict themselvet to those debaucheries 
and impurities, with which the feasts of 
Bacchus were celebrated. These were 
called Bacch/malia. S^ them described, 
J.4y. xxxix. 8. 

Bacchanalia stands here for Baccha- 
naliter. Greecism. These are frequently 
found in Juvenal and Persius. ^ 

4. Unleamed-2 Their pretences to 
Jeaming are as vain and empty, as to 
virtue and morality. 
' 4 — 5. Plai$ter of Chrysipjmi. ] Gypsum 
signifies iiny kind of parget or plaister, 
(^ometbing, perhaps^ like our plaister of 
Paris,) of which images, busts, and like- 
nesses of the philosophers were made^ 
and set up, 4>ut of a veneration to their 
memories, as ornaments, in the libraries 
and studies of the learned : in imitation 
of whom, these ignorant pretenders to 
learning and philosophy set up the busts 
and images of Chrysippus, Aristotle, Sefi, 
that they might be supposed admirers 
and followers of those great znien^ 
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well among ihem^ as among others^ afid^ more particutarfyy^ 
certain urtnaturdl vices ^ he imputes to- the atheism and injC-^ 
delity which then prevailed afnong ail ranks. 



X COULD wish' to^ fly henice, bfeyotid the Saurbmatse, and 

the icy 
Ocean, as often as they dar^ any thirty concerning morak. 
Who feign (themselves) Curii, and hve (like) Etecchanals. 
First they are unlearned : tho' aH things full with plaister 
Of Chry?ippus you may find : for the most perfect of these ik^ 
If any one buys Aristotle like, ot Pittacus, 
And commands a book-case to keep original images of Cleans 

thte, 
No credit to the countenance : for what street does riot abound 
With grave obscenes ? dost thou reprove base (actions) when 

thou art 



Omnia plena denotes the ailbctatioh 
of these people, in sticking up these 
images, as it were, in ererj oomer of 
their Jiouses. Chrysippus wte a stoic 
philosopher, scholar to Zeno, and a great 
logician. 

.5. The-iMSt perfect rftkese.^ If anjr 
one buys the likeness of AristoUe, &c. 
he is ranked in the highest and most rew 
q>ected class among these people. 

6. AHsmle like.1 An hnage resembling 
or like Aristotle, who was the scholar of 
Phito, and the father of the sect called 
Peripatetics, from Tt^iTetrtit, circunmm- 
iSulo, because thej dispnted' walking 
about the school. 

— Pitiacus.2 A i^itdsopher of Myte- 
leue. He was reckoned one of the seven 
wise men of Grel^e. 

7. Originaiimagks*'} Those which wei^ 
done from the life were called arcbety- 
pi : from the Greek ct^^^ti, beginning, 
•nd' TVTtofy form. Hence a^trvTrtf^ 



X^at, arcfaetypus, any thing at firsthand 
that is, done originally. 

—^Cleanthes. ] A stoic philosopher, suc^ 
cessor to Zeno, the founder of the sect 

8. No credit, j-c-X There is no trusting: 
td -outward appearance. 

9. With grave obscenes:] «. e. Hypo- 
crites of a sad countenance: grave and 
severe as to their outward aspect, within 
fbll of the most horrid lewdness and ob- 
scenities, which tliey practise in secret. 

The poet uses the word obsccenis sub- 
stantively, by which he maiiis them the 
more strongly. 

— Z>ft«f thou reprove f ^c."] Dost thotr 
censure such filthy things (tnrpia) in 
others, who art thyself nothing but ob- 
scenity? 

The poet here by an apostrophe, as^ 
Aiming the discourse to some particular 
person, reproves ell such. Like 8t. Faul^ 
Rom. ii. l-*-3« 
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Ihter Socraticos notissima fossa cinsedos ? 

Hispida membra quidem, et durae per brachia sets 

Promittunt atrocem animum : sed podice laevi 

Caeduntur tumidae, medico ridente, mariscse. 

Rarus sermo illis^ et magna libidp tacendi^ 
^ Atque supercilio breyior coma ; verius ergo, • 

Et m^is in^nue Peribonius : bunc ego fatis 

Imputo, qui vultu morbum, incessuque fatetur. 

Horum simplicitas miserabilis; his furor ipse 
-Dat veniam : sed pejores, qui talia verbis 

Herculis invadunt, et de virtute locuti 

Clunem agitant : ego te ceventem, Sexte, verebor, 

Infamis Varillus ait ? quo deterior te ? 

Lioripedem rectus derideat, iEthiopem albns. 

Quls tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ? 

Quis coelum terris non misc^at, «t mare ccelo,' 

Si furdispliceat Verri, aut homicida Miloni ? 

Clodius accuset nHBcho^ Catilina Cethegum 7 
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10. Among the SoeroHCt 4;c*] i» e. 
Among Ihote, who, tboqgli iof«iiiou«ly 
fldous, yet profess to be followers, and 
teachers of the doctrine and discipline 
<ff 8oorates» who was the ftrtt and great 
teacher of ethics or moral philosophy. 

But it is not improbable, that the poet 
here glances at the incontinence which 
was charged on Socrates himself. See 
Fabnabt, n. on tliis line; and Lblamd 
on Christian Rev. voL iL p. 133i 4 ; and 
lioLTOAT, note c. 

12 f 1 would h^e, once for all, adrer- 
tise the reader* that in this, and in all 
other passages which> like this, must ap- 
pear filthy and offensive in a literal 
translation, I shall only give a general 
sense* 

15. And hair shorter than the eyC'-iroW'l 
i. e. Cut so short as not to reach sp low 
as the eye -brow* This was done to avoid 
the suspicion of being what they were, 
fur wearing long hair was loo|tad upon 
as a shrewd sign of effeminacy* , It was 
a proverb among the Greejks, that '' none 
*< who wore long hair were free from th# 
^ un^tural vices of the Cin^edL** May 
not St. 'Paul Allude to this, 1 Car. zi. 
J 4. where (pv^is raay we^u an Jnfused 
habit or custom. See Wststsim in loc. 
And Pakkuurst, Gr. and £ng. Lezicou, 
(pvo-if, No.iii. 

16. PeriboniuS''] Some horrid charac- 
ter, who made no secret of his impuri- 



dea, and, in diu, acted mofa iilgeMiodt^ 
ly, and more liacording to tryth^ thMt 
these pretended philosophers did^ 

16. Impute Aim.] Ascribe all his vUe 
acdoiM. 

—To the fates.'} To his destiny, so 
that he can't Mp being wt^at ^ Isr^ 
The ancients had high notioo^pf judicial 
astrology, and held that persons were 
influenced all their lives by the stars 
which pvesided at tb^ir bir^^, fo as to 
guide and j|x thair d«stip^ ever aftar. , 

17. ffi$ dM^o^-l His besattipg ^ 
(Comp. sat. iz. L 4^. p,) OF father, pafv 
haps, a ^^frtain 4|9««II9 «hif:^ was tha 
consequence of his impurities, and whic|i 
fkSected his conntenauce an4 his gait, so 
as to proclaim his shame to every body 
he met. WhfU this disease was, may apr> 
pear from lines 12^, 13, of this Satire, aa 
it stands in the original. Parhap^i Hom. 
L ^7. the )a|ter part, pnay 4iuda t9 
gpmathipg of this sort. 

18. TJie simplicUy of thfse.} Tl^e un- 
disguised and open manner of si|ch peor 
pie, who thus proclaia^ their vice, iji 
rather pitiable, as it may be reckoned a 
misfortune, rather than any thing elsa» 
to be bom with such a propensity. Sea 
notes on I, 16. 

"-These maebtess itse^, ic] Their uiw 
governablte madness in ,the service of 
their vices, their inordinate pasMon, 
stands as some excuse for their practices, 
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A most noted practitioner among the Socratic catamites ? 10 

Rough limbs indeed, and hard bristles on the arms, 

Promise a fierce mind : but evident eflfects of unnatural 

Hiewdness expose you to derision and contempt. 

Talk is rare to them, and the &ncy of keeping silence gre^t. 

And hair shorter than the eye-brow : therefore more truly, 15 

And more ingenuously, Peribonius : him I to the fates 

Impute, who in countenance and gait confesses his disease. 

The simplicity of these is pitiable ; these madness itself 

Excuses : but worse are they who such things with words 

Of Hercules attack, who talk of virtue, and indulge 20 

Themselves in horrid vice. Shall 1 fear tbde, Sextus, 

Says infamous Varillus, by how much (am 1) worse than thou 

art ? 
Let the straight deride the bandy-legged— the white the Ethi- 
opian. 
Who could have borne the Gracchi complaining about sedi- 
tion ? 
Who would not mix heaven with earth, and the sea with heaven^ 
If a thief should displease Verres, or an homicide Mito ? 26 
If Clodius should accuse adulterers, Catiline Cethegus ? 

This sentiment is pursued and ei^eqa* 
pUAed m the instances following. 

24, Th€,Gracchi.'} Caius and Tiberius, 
tribunes, who raised great distuHbances, 
on their introducing the Agrarian law, 
to divide the common fields equally 
among tite people. At length they werf 
botli slain : Tiberius, as he was making 
a speech to the people, by Publius Nasi- 
^a ; aud Caius, by the command of the 
consul Opimius. 

25. Mix heaven wUh earth."} i, e- £<- 
claim in the loudest and strongest term% 
like him in Terence. 

O cesium ( O terra ! O maria Neptu- 
ui! 

2€f Verre*.} Pr^tor in Sicily, who 
was condemned and banished for plun^ 
dtring that province. 

^Miio.} He killed P. Clodius, and 
was unsuccessfully defended by Tully. 

27. Clodius.] A great enemy to CiQQ' 
ro, and the chief promoter of his banish- 
ment. This Clodius was a most de- 
bauched and profligate person- He de- 
bauched Poropeia the wife of Ctesar, 
and likewise his own sister. Soon after' 
Cicero's return, Clodius was slain by 
Milo, and hi» b^y burnt in the Curia 
HoBtilia. 

G 



#t leas^ Qoinparatif ely wUh thofl? whoi 
affect to condemn such characters aa Pe« 
ribooius, a«Ld y«t do the same that he 
does. 

s^.^ qf H^rcecM.] ThUalludfsto the 
story of Heroulei^ who, whoo he waa a 
youth, uncertain In whioh way he should 
go, whether in the paths of viriae, or in 
those of pleasure, waa supposed to see an 
apparition of two women, the one Vir« 
tue, the other Pleasure, each of which 
used many arguments to gain him ; but 
be made choice of Virtue, and repulsed 
the other with the seterest reproaches* See 
X«K. Memor. and Cic de Ol9Sc. lib. i, 

21. Sextus^ Some infamous character 
of the kind above mentioned. 

22. FariUtu.'] Another of the same 
stamp. The. poet here supposes one of 
these wretches as gravely and severely 
reproaching the other. What! saysVa- 
nUus in answer, need I fear any tiling 
you can say ? in what can you make me 
out to be worse than yourself? 

2S. Let the ftraight, ^.] These pro- 
verbial expressions mean to expose the 
folly and impudence of such who censure 
Others ibr vices which they themselves 
practise. See Matt. vii. 3—5. Hoa* 
sat. vii. lib« ii, 1« 40—2* 

VOL. u 
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In tabulam Sytlx si dicant discipuli tres ? 
Qualis erat nuper tragico poUutus adulter 
Concubitu : qui tunc" leges revocahat amaras 
Omnibus, atque ipsis Veneri Martique timendas i 
Cum tot abortivis faecuhdam Julia vulvam 
Solvdret, et patiiio similes effunderet offas. 
Nonne igitur lure, ac merito, vitia ultima fictos 
Contertinunt Scauros, et casttgata remordent ? 
Non tulit ex illis torvum Laronia quendam 
Clamahtem toties, ubi nunc lex Julia ? dormis t 
Atque ita subridens : felicia tempora ! quae to 
M oribus opponunt : habeat jam Roma pudorem ; 
Tertius « coelo cecidit Cato. Scd tamen unde 



SO 



Si 



id 



'^Catiline Cethegus] u e. If Catiline 
were to accuse Cethegus. These were 
iwo famous conspirators against the state. 
See Sallust, belL Catilin. 

28. The table of Sylia,] Sylla was a 
Boble Roman of the family of the Sci- 
pios. He was very oruel, and first set 
up tables of proscription, or outlawry, by 
which many tliousand Romans were put 
to death in cold blood. 
• — Three diiciples.] There were two 
tfiumvirates^ the one consisting of Cs- 
sar, Poropey, and Crassus, the other of 
Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, who 
followed Sylhi*s example, and tlierefore 
are called disclplei^ t. e, in cruelty, blood<^ 
shed, and murder. 

2d. The adulterer.'] Domftian. He 
took away Domitia Longina from her 
husband ^lius Lamia. 

29 — 30. A tragical intrigue.] He de- 
bauched Julia, the daugliter of his broi^ 
ther Titus, though married to Sabinus; 
After the death of Titus, and of Sabmus. 
whom Domitian caus^ to be assassina- 
ted, he openly avowed his passion for Ju- 
lia, but was the death of her, by giving 
her medicines to make her miscarry. See 
below, 1. 32, J. 

30. Recalling laws.] At the very time 
when Domitian had this tragical intrigue 
with his niece Julia, he was reviving the 
severe laws of Julius Ccesar, against 
adultery, which were afterwards made 
more severe by Augustus. 

30 — 1 . Bitter to alL] Severe and rigid 
to the last degree. Many persons, of 
both sexes, Domitian put to death for 
adultery. See Univ. Hist. vol. zt. |>. 



51, Man and Fenus^ ITiey were 
caught together by Vulcan, the fabled 
husband of Venus, by means of a net with 
which he inclosed them . Juvenal means, 
by this, to satinae the seal of DomitiaA 
against adultery in others, (while he iiw 
dulged not only this, but incest also in 
his own practice,) by saying that it was 
so great, that be would not only punish 
tnen, but gods also if it came In his way 
•o to do. 

32. J^xntivet,] Embryos, of which 
Julia was made to miscarry. 

55. Lumps,] Offaa, ' lunops of flesh, 
crude births, deformed, and so resem- 
bling her uncle Domitian, the incestuous 
fiither of them. 

34. Justly attfl desenHedly.} With the 
highest reason and justice. 

— The most vicious.] Ultima vitia, i. e, 
ultimi vitiosi, the most abandoned, who 
ai^e to die utmost degree vicious, so that 
they may be termed themselves, vicesc 
The abstract is here put for the concrete. 
Mm. 

35. Despise] Hold them in the most 
sovereign contempt, for their impudence 
in daring to reprove others for being vi- 
cious. 

The feigned Scauri.] ^milius Scau« 
nis, as dttscribed by Sallust, bell. Ju» 
gurth, was a nobleman, bold, factious* 
greedy of power, honour, and richess 
but very artful in disguising his vices. 
Juvenal therefore may be supposed to 
call these hj'pocrites fictos, as feigning 
to be what they were not ; Scauros, as 
-being like M. Scaurus, appearing out- 
wardly grave and severe, but artfuUyr 
like him, concealing their vicc^ 
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If three disciples should speak against the table of Sylla? 
iSuch was th^ adulterer lately polluted ^yith a tragica) 
Jntrigue: who then was recalling laws, bitter ^ 

To all, and even tp be dreaded by Mars and Venus themselves : 
When Julia her fruitful womb from so many abortives 
Keleased, and^ured forth lumps resembling her uncle. 
Do not therefore, justly and deservedly, the ippst vicious 34 
Despise the feigned Scauri, and being reproved, bite again ? 
Laionia did not endure a certain sour one from among them 
Crying out so often, "Where is now the Juhan law? dos.t 

"thou sleep?" 
And thus smijiing: '^ Happy timies I which thee 
*' Oppose to manners : no^y Rome may take shame : 
^ A third Cato is fallen from heaven : — but yet whence 40 



However, I question whether the cha- 
^^cter of ScauruB be not rather to be 
fathered from his being found among so 
many truly gre^t ^nd wprthy men, Sat. 
Xi. i« 90, 1. Pliny also represents him 
as a man summa; integritatb, of thetitgh- 
est integrity. This idea seems to suit 
l^t wiUi fictos Scauros, as it leads^s to 
consider these hypocrites as -feigning 
tbemseivea vottn ef integrity 91^ good- 
ness, and as seining to resemble tlie 
probity and severity of manners for 
which Scaurus was eminent, the better 
to conceal their vices^ and to deceive 
other people. 

— And being reproved. bUe agfdn.] Such 
hypocrites are not only despised by thie 
most openly vicious jfor 4heir insinceiaty, . 
but whenever they have the impudenos 
to reprove »ice, even iu the mosit aban- 
doned, these will turn again apd te^ 
taliate ; which is well expressed by the 
word remordent. 

JS6, Laronia ] Martial, cotemporary 
with Juvenal, describes a woman of this 
same as a rich widow. 

Abnegat et retinet nostrum Laronia 
servum, 

Rexjionflen^i or^a^st, dives, anus, ind4uu 
J5y what Juvenal represents her to have 
said, in the following lines, she seems to 
have had no small share of wit. 

— Bid not endure.'} She could not 
bear him; she was out of aM patience. 

— Sour,} Crabbed, stern in his afr 
pearance. Or torvum may be heee put 
ibr the adverb torve-— torve clamantem. 
Grsecism. See above, 1. 3* and note* 

~^jFrom among them.} i* c. One of 



these dissemblers ; one out of this hypo* 
critical herd. 

37. Crying out to often'} Repeating 
aloud his seeming indignation against 
vice, and calling down the vengeance of 
the law against lewdness and effenn- 
nac^r. 

3(7, Whereii tb^Mian law^"} Against 
adultery and Uwdness — (see 1. 30. note) 
why is it not executed? A$ it then 
stood, it punished adultery and juidomj^ 
vith death. 

— Dost th<m sleep /] Art thou as re* 
gardless of these enormities, as a person 
fast asleep is of what passes about him ? 

kS8. And thus ^fiUUffg.} Laronia could 
not refrain hei:seif at hearing this, and, 
with a smile of the utmost contempt, 
neady almost at th,e s$aie time to laugh 
in his lace, ti^us jeers him. 

-^Hupjnf times I tj-c. ] That have raised 
up such a refocmer as thou art, to op-i 
pose the evil manners qf tiie age ! 

^9.NouxRofixemay^akejfhav(^,'} Now, 
to be s.ure. Home will blubh> !^^ taktt 
shame to herself, for what is pra^tjsed 
within her walls, since such a reprover 
appears. Irony, 

40. A third Cato.1 G^to CensoFius, as 
he was ^ealled, from his gre^t gravity and 
strictness in his censor&hip; and Cato 
Uticensis, is so called from hiskilling him- 
self at Uti<^ a city of Africa, were men 
highly^ fisteemed as eminent moralists; 
to these, says Laronia, (continuing her 
ironical banter,) heaven has added a 
third Cato, by sending us so severe an4 
respectable a moralist as thou art. 
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Haec emis, hirstito spiran't opdbalsama coAo 
Qu8B libi ? ne )>C[dea;t dotninum mohstrare tabemsfe ; 
Quod si vexantur lefges, ac jiTra, citari 
Ante omnes debet Scatirinia ; respice primum 
Et scrutare viros : fedimt hi pluHa ; sed illos 
Defendit nurtTeriis, junctfieqUe timijone phalanges* 
Magna inter riicJlles concordia : non erit ullom 
Exetnplutti in nostra tam dete^tabile sexu : 
I'aedia non laittbit Ctuviatn, nee Flora CatuUam ? 
rtippo feubit juv^es, ^t trioi'bb pa:ll^t ntroqtie. 
Nunquid nos agimus causas? civilia jura 
Novimus ? aut ullo strepitu fora vestra movemus ? 
Liuctantur paucsa, comedunt coliphia paucse : 
Vos lanam tmhitis, calathisque peracta refertis 
Vellera : Vos tenui pra^antem stamine fusuin 
Penelope meltos, leviiiB torqaetis Arachne, 
Horrida quale facit re^id^ns in codiee pellex. 
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41« Perfkmeh'} dpobalfittm^-fl^r*? 
^Xrir^fr«t-*t*e. SnccusbaUami* This 
was some kind of perfumeiy, which the 
cfitoiiiiate amofig the Rotnftsitikiiuile use 
iff, and of which, it seems, this *m« 
rough-looking reprover $tn^l^ yery 
sHrongiy* 

41 — 2. Your rough neck."} Hair)r,U>d 
bearing the appearance of a mot t phiio- 
aophic neglect of your person. 

48. Bon'i be aihamed^^e.^ Don*t blush 
to tell us where the perfumer lives, of 
whom you bought these fine sweet- 
amelling ointments. 

Here her raillery k Very keen, and 
tends to shew what this pretended re- 
former really was, notwithstanding his 
appearance of sanctity. She may be 
«fud to have smelt him out 

43. Statutes and Ithvs are di8lurhed»2 
From that state of sleep in which you 
seem to represetftthem, and from which 
you wish to awaken them. The Roman 
jurisprudence seems to have been found- 
ed on a threefold basis, on #hich the 
general law, by which the government 
Was carried on, was established ; that is 
to say, Consulta ^atrum, or decrees of 
the senate — Leges, which seem to an- 
swer to our statute laws — and jura, those 
rules of common justice, which were de- 
rived from the two fbrmer, but particu- 
larly from the latter of the two, or, per- 
haps, from immemorial usdge and cu»> 
torn, like Ihe common law of England. 



HoR. lib* i> epist. xvi. L 41. mentions 
th?se three particulars. 

— F'ir btmut est, quit f 

Qui consuitapairum, 'pii legiM,j%ufague 
servat. 
See an account of 'the Roman laws «t 
hirge» ih Kennettti 'Roman Antiq. part 
if. book iii« chap. xkI. and seq. 

43. The SeanHfthn.] So called from 
Scaatinius Aricinus, by whom it was 
$rst introduced to punish sodomy. Others 
think that this law was so called from C. 
Seantiniusy who attempted this crime 
on the scm of Marcetlus, and was puf 
niihed accordingly. 

45* Examine the wen,'} Search dili^ 
gently : dcrutinise into their fibominat 
tions. 

•*— These do fnore things.] They for outdo 
the 'Other sex; they do more things 
worthy of severe reprehension. 

46. Number defends,"} This tends to 
sbew how common that detestable vice 
was. (Comp. Rom.i 27.) Such num- 
bers were guilty oF it, that it was looked 
upon rather as fashionable than crimi-* 
nal; tb^y, seemed to set the law at de* 
fiance, as not daring to attack so large a 
body. 

-^JBattalUms joined, ^c.] A metaphor 
tak^n from the Roman manner of en- 
gaging. A phidanx properly signified a 
disposition for an attack on the' ehemy 
by the foot, with every man*s shield or 
buckler so close to another's, as to join 
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*^ Do you buy these perfumes which breathe from your rough 

*' Neck ? don't be ashamed to declare the roaster of the sfcop : 

*^ But if the statutes and laws are distuii3ed5 the Scauptiiiiun 

" Ought before all to be stirred up. Consider first, 

" And examine the men : these do more things — but th'em 45 

*^ Number defends, and battalions joined with a btiAler. 

^^ There is great concord among the efi^mfinate : there wifl 

♦^ not be any 
*^ Example so detestable in our sex : ^ ^ 
*^ Taedia caresses not Cluvia, nor Wora CatuMa : 
^^ Hippo assails ydutbs, and in his turn is assailed* 30 

*^ Do we plead causes ? the civil laws 
^^Do we Know? or with any noise dp we Ttmke a stir in your 

** courts ? 
^^ A 'fifw wres^ ^a few eat Wtestlers' diet 4 
^^ Ycru card wool, alrid tarry %ack 4h fnM baskets your fini^M^ 
*' Fleeces ; you ihe spindle, 'big witHi siender ttfread, 5 J 

^^ Better than l^enelc^ do twist, and finer than Aracline, 
" As does 'a djirtiy^hartot sitting on a log. 



them togetli^r and rbltke a i0irt'6f It^i- 
penetrable wall or ratnpai^ Tbis is said 
to have been first invented by the Mace- 
donians ; phalanx is therefore to'be cdn- 
sidered as a Macedonian word. 

47. There is great concord, 4fc.] ^They 
are very fond of each other, and strongly 
connected and united, so that ^itadking 
one would be like attacking ^1. 

4 9. Tadta-^Flora, ^c] Famous Ho- , 
man courtezans in Ju venal ^s time— bad 
as they were, the men were worse* 

51, Do we pieadf ^c.2 Do we women 
usurp the province of the men ? do we 
take upon us those functions wtSicJh be- 
long to them ? 

53. AJew %urestle.2 A few women there 
are, who are of such a masculine turn of 
mind, as'to wrestle in public, ^ee sat i. 
S2, 3. and notes; and Sat. vi. 24J — 57. 
and notes. 

— ff'restlers* diet.] Prepare themselves 
f^ wrestling as the wrestlers do by 
feeding on the coliphlum— ^ xm?\.x i^tot,, 
merabta rubusta; a kind o{ dry dltit 
which wrestlers used, to make thenk 
strong and firm-fleshed. See Axnsw. 

54. You card wool,] You, effeminate 
wretches, forsake manly exercise^, and 
addict yourselves to employments which 
are peculiar to women. 

— //» baskets} Ihe CftlallU were 11^^ 



Oder or >m€ker 'baiktfts, in ^Ntfaieh the 
women put their work when they bad 
finished it, in ditlfr' to carry it ibadL to 
their etiiployers. 

56. J^efielope.} Wife pf UlysMe, who 
dtiring her husband's absenGe was-kn-* 
pottuned by many noble suitors, •when 
addresses she infused with iavioltibie 
constancy: but, feariBg they migiittciBe 
her hy force, she amused 4hem, by de- 
string them to widt tillsbe^iad 'finished 
a web^ which she was tbenbbout ; and to 
midce the time as kipg as pu88ible> she 
qmlid during the night what she bad 
done in the d^< 

— Ai^achne.] A Lydkm daaos^ wtry 
skilful in spinning and weaving. She 
is'fabled to have contended with Miner- 
ya, and being outdone, slie hanged^ her- 
self, and was by ^t goddess changed 
into a spider. Ov. Met. lib. vi. fab. i. 

By mentioning these instances, Laro- 
hia ironically commends the great profi- 
ciency of the men in carding and spin- 
ning : both these operations seem to be 
di^nctly marked by the poet. 

57. A dirty harlot,] Pellex properly 
denotes the mistress of a married'man. 
This, and the Greek vccKXctKt^^ scemtie.* 
rived from Heb. u^i^B pilgesh, which 
we render, concubine* 

Codei; from caudexi literally signifies 
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Notum €6t cur solo tabulas impleverit Hister 
Liberto ; dederit vivus cur niulta puellse: 
Dives erit, magno quae dorniit tenia lecto. 
Tu nube, atque tace : donant arcana cylindro3« 
De nobis post hxc tristis sententia fertur : 
Dat \eniam corvis, vexat censura columbas. 
Fugerunt trepidi vera ac manisfesta canentem 
Stoicidx ; quid enim &lsi Laronia? Sed quid 
Non facient alii, cum tu multicia sumas, 
Cretice, et banc vest^m populp mimnte perores 
In Proculas, ef, PoUineas ? est ipcecha Fabuila : 
Damnetur si vis, etiaui Carfinia : talem 
X^on ^um^t damnata togani. Sed Julius ardet. 



CO 



€5 



70 



•m stump or stock of a tree-— of a large 
piece of which a log was cut out, and 
made an instrument of punishment 
for female slares, who were chained to 
it on any misbehariour towards their 
mistresses, but especially wherjp there 
was jealousy in the case ; and there they 
were tp sit and work ^t spinning or tb^ 

58. dETtfltfr.] Some infamous character, 
liere introduced by Laronia in order to 
illustrate her argument 

'^FUUd his UfUL} Tabula signifies any 
plate or thin material on which they 
wrote; hence deeds, wills, apd other 
written instruments, were called tabula?. 
So public edicts. See before, 1. 28. 

58—9. JTUh only hufreetfman,] Left 
him his sole heir. 

59. Why aUpe, ^fc] WJiy in his life- 
time he was so very generous, and made 
such numbers of presents to his wife, 
here called puelhe, ^s being a very young 
girl when he married her: but 1 should 
rather think that the arch Laronia has a 
more severe meaiiing in her use of the 

, $erm puellxe, by yvhich she would inti- 
mate, that his young wife, hating been 
totally neglected by him, reniaineu still, 
pudla, a maiden ; Hister having no de- 
sire towards any thing, but what was un- 
liatural witli his favourite frecdman. 

It is evident that the poet usespuell^ 
in this sense, sat. ix. 1. 74. See note on 
sat. ix. 1. 70. 

60. She unUbe rich, ^c ] By receiving 
(as Hister's wife did) large sums for 
£ush-money. 

-r-Who sleejys third, ^c] By this she 
would infiinuatCi Utat Hi&ter caused his 



freedman, whom lie afterwards made bis 
heir,.to lie in the bed with him and his 
wife, and gave his wife large presents of 
money, jewels, &c. not to betray hb abo- 
mina^ practices* 

^1. J)Qthou9iarry,2 lliis igpostr(>pfae 
may be supposed to be addressed to the 
unmarried woman, who might be stan4« 
ing bjr, ai¥l listening to I^ronia's s^ere 
reproof of th^li unhands of that day, and 
contains a sarcasm of the most bitter 
kind. 

As if she had said, ** you hear what 
<* you are to expect ; such of you as wish 
** to be rich, I advise to marry, and Leep 
•< their husband's secrets.* * 

- — ^ecreti bestow gems,"] Cyliudros— 
these were precious stones, of an oblong 
and round form, which the women used 
to hang in their ears. Here they seem 
tosigni^ all manner of gems. 

62. After all this,] After -aH I have 
been saying of the men, I can*t help ob- 
serving how hardly we women are used. 
— ^ heavy sentence^ ^c] Where we 
are concerned no mercy is to bo shewn 
tp us ; the heaviest sentence of the laws 
is called down upon us, and its utmost 
vengeance is prescribed i^ainst us. 

S3, Censure excuses raveris, ^c.] La^ 
ronia ends her speech with a proverbial 
saying, w|iicb is much to her purpose. 

Censuraliere means puTrishment The 
men, who, like ravens and other birds of 
pre^, are so mischievous, are yet ex- 
cused ; but, alas ! when we poor women, 
who are, comparatively, harmless as 
doves, when we, through simplicity and 
weakness, goastray, wehearof n^mg 
but punishment* 
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" It is known why Hister filled his will with only 
*^ His freedman; why alive he gavcf much to a wench J 
" She will be rich, who sleeps third in a large bed. CO 

^' Do thou many, and hiish — secrets bestow gems. 
*^ After all this, a heavy sentence is passed against us : 
^' Censure excuses ravens, atid vexes doves." 
Her, proclaiming things true and manifest, trembling fled 
The Stoicides — Fof What falsehood had Laronia [uttered] t 

But what 
Will not others do, when thou assumest tt*anspafent garments, 
O Creticus, and (the people wond'^ring at this apparel) thou 

declaimest 
Against the Proculae and Pollinese ? Fabulla is an adulteress : 
Liet Carfinia too be condemned if you please : such 
A gown, condemned^ she'll not put on. " But July burns — 70 



^4. Ifet proclaimittg, ^c] We h«v0 
here the effect of Laronia*s speech upon 
her guiltj hearers: their consciences 
were alarmed, and away thejr flew, they 
could not stand any longer: they knew 
what she said to be true, and not a tit- 
tle of it could be denied : so the faster 
they could make their escape the better: 
like those serere hjrpocrites we read of, 
John viii. 7 — 9. Cano signifies, as used 
here, to report, to proclaim aloud. 

65. The Stoicides,'] Stoicida?. This 
word seems to* have been framed on the 
occasion with a feminine ending, the 
better to suit their characters, and to in- 
timate the monstrous effeminacy of these 
pretended Stoics. The Stoics were call- 
ed Stoici, from fo«, a porch in Athens, 
where ihey used to meet and dispute. 
They highly commended apathy, or free- 
dom from all passions. 

Juvenal, having severely lashed the 
Stoicides, or pretended Stoics, now pro- 
ceeds to attack, in the person of Metel- 
)us Creticus, the effeminacy of certain 
magistrates, who appeared, even in the 
seat of justice, attired in a most unbe- 
coming and indecent manner, and such 
as bespeak them in the high road to the 
^most horrid impurities. 

66, IViUnot otiiers do» ^-c] q. rf. It is 
DO marvel that we find vice triumphant 
over people that move in a less conspi- 
cuous sphere of life, when plain and ap- 
parent symptoms of it are seen in those 
who fill the seats of justice, and are 
actually exhibited by them, befbre th^ 



public eye, in open court. 

6©. TrdnsparerU Garments.'] Multiciay 
quasi multilicia, of many threads. Th^ 
were so finely and curiously wrought, 
that the body nught be seen through 
them. 

67. ^ Creticus'} This magistrate wa« 
descended from the family of that MeteK 
lus, who was called Creticus, from his 
conquest of Crete. Juvenal, most pro- 
bably, addrelBses Metellus by this sur- 
name ot his great ancestor, the more t» 
expose and shame him, for acting so un- 
worthy his descent from so brave and 
noble a person. 

— Thou dedaimest,"] Ftosest sentence 
in the most aggravate terni»— perorea. 
The end of a speech, in which the orator 
collected all his force and eloquence, wa& 
called the peroration ^ but the verb is 
used in a larger sense, and signifies to 
declaim and make an harangue against 
any person or thing. 

68. ProcuUa and PoUiiieiB'} Names of 
particular women, who were condemned 
on the Julian law, for incontinence, but 
so famous iii their way. as to stand here . 
lor lewd women in general. 

He could condemn such in the sever- 
est manner, when before him in judg- 
ment, while he, by his immodest dress, 
shewed himself to be worse than they 
were. 

68-69. Fahulla Carfinia'] Notorious 
adulteresses. 

6 9-70. Such a gown, ^-c] Bad as such 
womea may be, and even convicted of 
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^stuo : noilus agas; minus est insa4Pda turpis.. 
En habitum, quo te leges^ ac jura ferentem 
Vulneribus crudis populus modo victor, el illud 
Montanum positis audiret vulgus aratria. 
Quid non proclames, in corpore Judicis ista 
Si videas? qusero an deceant multicia testem ? 
Acer, et tiidomitus, libertatisque magister^ 
Cretice pelluces ! Dedit banc contagio labem, 
Et dabit in plures : sicut grex totus in agria 
Unius scabie cadit, et porrigine porci ; 
Uvaque conspectd livorem ducit ab uvd. 
Foedius hoc aliquid quandoque audebis amictu : 
Nemo repente fuit turpisairaus. Aeeipient te 
Paulatim, qui longa domi redimicula aumunt 



79 



fncontinence, jet they would not appear 
in such a dress as is, worn by you who 
condemn them. 

Or perhaps thia alludes to the cuatom 
of obliging women oonvicted of aduhery 
to pull off the siola, or womaa^s garment, 
and put on the toga, or manfa garmenty 
which stigmatized them as infamoua; 
bat even this was not so iniaaious as the 
transparent dress of tike judge. Horaca 
calls a common prostitute, togata. Sat. 
iL lib. i. 1. 63 

— Au Jtdy bunUf j*c.] He endeaTOvra 
at an excuse, from the heat of the wea* 
ther, for bdog thus dad. 

7 1. Do your btisiness, ^fc] As a judge. 
Agere legem sometimes signifies to e%^ 
«cute the sentence of the la^w againist 
malefactors. 8ee Aivsw. Ago. 

r^Modness it lea thameful,'] Were you 
to sit ou the bench naked, you might ba 
thought mad, but this would not be so 
shamefol ; madness might be some ex* 
cuse. ^ 

72. Lo the habit, ^c] This, and the 
three following lines, suppose some of 
the old hardy and brave Romans, just 
come from a victory, and covered with 
fresh wounds (crudl» vulneribus)— rough 
mountaineers, who had left their ploughs, 
Hke Cincinnatus, to fight against the 
enemies of their country, and on their 
arrival at Rome, with the ensigns of 
glorious conquest, finding such an effe- 
minate character upon the bench, bear^ 
ing the charge of the laws, and bringing 
them forth in judgment ; which may be 
the sense of ferentem in this place. 

75. What wouid you not prochim, 4*c ] 



Hoir would you exclaim ! What would 
you not utter, that could express your 
indignation and abhorrenoe (O ancient 
and venerable people) of soob a silke« 
judge! 

76. Ia$lhwmld,4[cJ] q, d. It woukl 
be indecent for a private peeson, wh0 
only attenda as a witness^ to appear \m 
such a dress: bow much more fior a 
judge, who sita in an eminent station, m 
a public character, and who is to con- 
deaan vice of all kinds. 

77. Sour aavl wmmbdned,'] O Creticu% 
who pretendest to stoicisn, and appearing 
Boorose, severe, and wnt overcome by 
your pasaiens. 

-^ Matter of liberty.] By this, and the 
preceding part of this line, it should ap- 
pear, that this effeminate judge was one 
who pretended to stoicism, which taught 
a great severity of manners, and an apa- 
thy both of body and mind; likewise 
such a liberty of living as they pleased, 
as to be exempt from the frailties and 
pasaons of other men. They taught — 
on |M«yo$ ao(Po( tXHfSiioc — that "only a 
«wiae man was free.*' Hence Cic. Quid 
est libertas? potest^ vivendi ut velis. 

78. You are tran^Mrent,] Your body 
is seen through your fine garments : so 
that with all your stoicism, your appear- 
ance is that of a shaineless and most un- 
natural libertine t a slave to the vilest 
passions, tliough pretending to be a 
master of your liberty of action. 

—"Cofitagion gave this stain.'] You 
owe all this to the company which you 
have kept ; by this you have been in- 
fected. 
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*^ I'm very hot'^ — do your business naked ; madams is less 

shameful. 
Ijothe habit 1 in which thee, prom ulgatid^ statutes and laws^ 
The people (with crude wounds just now vucXorious, 
And that mountain-vulgar with ploughs laid by) might liear. 
What would you not proclaim, i^ on the body of a judge, 

those things 
You should see? I ask, would transparent gannents become 

a witness ? 
Sour and unsubdued, and master of liberty^ 
O Creticus, you are transparent ! coiuagicoi gairi^iUis stain^ 
And will give it to more ; as in the Eelds, a whole heid, 
Falls by the scab and nieasles of one swine : 80 

And a grape deiives a bluenessfrom a grape beholden. 
Some lime you'll venture something worse ihan^his dress : 
iMobody was on a sudden most base. They will receive .thef 
By little and little, who at ho>ae iund long iiUets on 84 



70. And wdl give it to morfi.} You will 
jGGivupt others by your «zaixijple^ as jou ' 
-were corrupted by Um ex«mple of those 
mh^m you have IbUowed* 

The language beie ia metaphocical* 
'takiiu Srom diatei^pera^ cattle, which 
iiComnH»ica*e ia^ectioa by hercUug loge^ 
' t|w. 

80 Falls bif the scab, ^-c] Our Eag- 
jish provesb aagrs " 4)ne scabby sheep 
-** suwK the whole 4ock.'* 

SI. ji gr^ipei ie.2 This is also a|MK>- 
warUal Mying, froia -tiR japeuing of >th9 
'bkok grape, (as we call k,) iiduch has* 
Mme ear^vid hue^ these do sot turn to 
that colour all atonae and together, but 
4pRm^ after gr^pe, which, th^vulgar sup^ 
posedt was owing to ope gni{te*s looking 
4ipon another, •being ^ly near tu contact 
4ii4 fio ^xmtractnig the same colour. 
'Thqr had a proverb^ Uva uvam .videndo 
Tana fit. 

S3. Mobody VMS on a stuldem, j;c J None 
9«Ter arrived aA.thehigbest|>Itch of wick- 
edness at first setting out : the workings 
cf oTilare gradual, and almost impercep- 
tible at first; but as the insinuations of 
■wicc deoeive the conacience, th^ Stht 
<blind and then harden it, until the great- 
est «rittM3 are committed without xe- 



I do aot mcoUeat wheae J met with 
4be underwritten lines ; but as they eon- 
$am excellent adsrice, they «^y not b^ 
JUnuseful ia this fl«fi^ : 



I^olme, be dbstmatdyjuMt, 
Induce na panion, and betray iw^rusLi 
^ever let man. be bold enough to sa^ 
Tims* andno/tirtfi&rlei m^pamoin ttrajf: 
TheArst crime past compelsue vnio mere» 
Ana guilt proves fate, which was but 
choice bf^re^ 
'^They udu rece^A, jfc] By cUgree* 
you will go ou from one step to aooUier 
till you ave Kocetvcd into the Wwd and 
■Itorud society after mentioned* The poet 
is xyofir going to expose a set of upnatu«* 
ral wre^es, who* in imitation of -wo- 
men, celdluraled the jrites of the Bon* 
EUsa. 

^^Wboath^m^i^c.'] Bonn, that ilk 
secredly» j^vi^ely,iu souui hqusey hirej 
or procwed Aur the purpose of cele* 
brating their horrid rites, ia imitation of 
the womeUf who yearj^y observed the 
rites of the JOU>na t>ea, and .celebrated 
them in the house ^ the high priests 
Vjmt. in vita Ciceronis et Cvsaria. 

If we say, redimicuU domi, UteraUy« 
fillets of the house, we may .understanj 
it to^aaflon those ^liets which, in iroita* 
tion of the women, they wore around 
their heeds on these occasions, and 
which at other times, were hung up 
about the house* as part of the sacred 
Jfurniture. 

Here is the first instance, in which 
their ornaments and habits were like 
those of ^e womea. 

H 
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Frontibus, et toto posudre monilia coUo, 
Atque Bonam tenerse placantabdomine porc», 
£t magno cratere Deam : sed more sinistro 
Exagitataprocul non intrat foemina limen. 
Solis ara Eleae Maribus patet : iteprofanac, 
Clamatur: nullogemit hie tibiciiia comu. 
Talia secretA coluerunt Orgia taedft 
Cecropiam sbliti Baptae lassare CotyttA. 
lUe sopercilium madidft fiiligine tactum 
ObliQud producit acu,. pingitque tretnentes 
Auollens ocnlos ; vitreo bibit ille Priapo, 
Reticulumque comis auratum ingentibus implet, 
Ccerulea indutus scutulata, autgalbanarasa ; 



SAT. If. 
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90 



95 



85* .dnd have placed, omoments^ j-c] 
Ifoniliay necklaces, conautiog of so many 
rows as to coTer the whole neck ; theso 
were also female ornaments. This is 
the second instance. Monile, in its 
largest sense, implies an ornament for 
any part of the body. Anrsw. But as 
the Heck is here mentioned, necklaces 
are most probably meant; these were 
made of pearls, precious stones, gold, 
&c. 

86. J^egoodgoddeu.] The BohaDea, 
worshipped by the women, was a Roman 
lady, the wife of one Faunus ; she was 
fiunous for chastity, and after her death, 
consecrated. Sacrifioes were performed 
to her only by night, and secredy ; they 
sacrificed to her a sow pig. No men 
were admitted. 

In imitation of this, these wretches, 
spoken of by our poet, that they might 
ycsemble women as much as possible, in- 
stituted rites and sacrifices oi the same 
kind, and performed them in the same 
secret and clandestine manner. 

'■^ThebeUt/j j^c] The sumen, or dugs 
and udder of a young sow, was esteemed 
a great dainty, and seems here meant by 
abdomine. Pliny says (xi. 84. edit. 
Hard.) antiqui sumen vocabant abdo- 
men. Here it stands for the "whole ani« 
mal (as in sat. xii. 73 ) by synec. 

87. J large goblet.} Out of which they 
poured their l^ations* 

— JSy a perverted custom."} More sini- 
stro— by a perverted, aukward custom, 
they exclude all women from their mys- 
teries, as men were excluded fhrni those 
of the women; by the latter of which 
alone the Bpna ]5ea was to be worship- 



ped, and no men were to be admitted. 

Sacra bona tnaribui non adeunda Deo* 
TiB.i. 6, 8& 
So that the proceeding of these men was 
an utter perversion of the female rites ; 
as different from the original and real 
institution, as the left hand is from the 
right, and as contrary. 

89. Go ye profane.} Profanse— mean- 
ing the women; as if they banishecl 
them by solemn proclamation. Juvenal 
here humourously parodies that passage 
in Virgil, relative to the Sybil, ^n. vi« 
25$, 9« 

Proaiif proeul, etteprofani, 

Condamat vate$t totoque absiMiteluco t 
9a With no horn here, fc*} It ^"^^ 
usual, at the sacrifices of the Bona De», 
fior some of the women to make a lament* 
able noise (weH expressed here by the* 
word gemit) with a horn. The male 
worshippers had no women among them, 
lor this purpose. NuUo tibicina comu, 
for nulla' tibicina comu Hypallage. 

91. Such orgies.} Orgia— .^ so called 
««•• Tu? Ogy»)$, from the furious beha- 
viour of the priests of Bacchus, and others 
by whojn they were celebrated : but the 
part of the orgies here alluded to was that 
wherein all manner of lewdness, even of 
the most unnatural kind, was committed 
by private torch-light — Tsda secreta. 

, Coluerunt— -they practised, celebrated^ 
solemnized. 

92. The Bapta.] Priests of Cotytto at 
Athens, called Baptae, because, after the 
horrid impurities which they had been 
guilty of, in honour of their goddess, 
Siey thought themselves entirely pnrifii^ 
by dipping themsehes in water. 
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Their foreheads, and have placed ornaments all over the neck, 
And, v^ith the belly of a tender sow, appease the good 
Goddess, and with a large goblet : but by a perverted custom, 
Woman, driven far away, does not enter the threshold : 
The altar of the goddess is open to males only — " Go ye 

" profane"— 
Is cried aloud : with no horn here the female minstrel sounds. 
Such orgies, with a secret torch, used 91 

The Baptse, accustomed to vireary the Cecropian Cotytto. 
One, his eyebrow, touched with wet soot. 
Lengthens with obUque needle, and paints, lifting them up, 

his trembling 
Ey^; another drinks in a priapus made of glass, 95 

And fills a little golden net with a vast quantity of hair. 
Having put on blue female garments, or smooth white vests ; 



92. The Cecropian Cotytto."] Cotytto 
was a 8truinp«et (the goddess of impu- 
dence and unchastity) worshipped by 
night at Athens, as the Bona Dea was at 
Rome. The priests are said to weary 
her, becaute of ihe kngth of their infa- 
' mous rites, and of the multiplicity of 
their acts of impurity, which were conti- 
nued the whole night. Cecrops, the first 
king of Athens, built the city, and called 
it after bis name^ Cecropia. 

9^. His eyebrow."} It was customary 
for the women to paint the eyebrows, as 
well as the eyes : the first was done with 
a black composition made of soot and 
water ; with this they lengthened the eye- 
brow, which was reckoned a great beau- 
ty . Thb was imitated by those infamous 
wretches spoken of by the poet, to make 
them appear more like women. 

94. IFith an obHqne needle*'] Acus sig- 
nifies also a bodkin ; this was wetted with 
the composition, and drawn obliquely 
over, or along the eyebrow. 

•^And paint$, dfting them up, ^c] 
This was another practice of the women, 
to paint their eyes. It is now in use 
among the Moorish women in Barbary, 
and among the Turkish women about. 
Aleppo, thus described by Dr. Shaw and 
Dr. Russel. 

" Their method of doing it is, by acy- 
** lin^rical piece of diver, steel, or ivory, 
** about two indies long, made very 
*< smooth, and about the size ^f a com- 
«mon probe. 

<( This they wet with.watefi in order 



*< that the powder of lead ore may stick 
<* to it ; and applying the middle part 
<* horizontally to the eye, they shut the 
<* eyelids upon it, and so drawing it 
** through between them, it blacks the 
** inside, leaving a narrow black rim all 
** round the edge.*' 

This is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose, to explain what the poet means by 
painting the eyes. This custom was 
practised by many eastern nations among 
the women, and at last got^ among tha 
Roman women : in imitation of whom^ 
these male prostitutes also tinged their 
eyes. 

Lifting up^-trembHng. This describes 
the situation of the eyes under the opera- 
tion, which roust occasion some pain from 
the great tenderness of the part. Or, 
perhaps, by tretnentes, Juvenal may mean 
something lascivious, as sat. vii. 1. 241. 

95. Another drinks, ^c] A practice 
of the most impudent and abandoned 
women is adopted by these wretches. 

96. A little golden net-, ^c ] Reticulum 
here denotes a coif, or caul of net- work, 
which the women put over their hair* 
This too these men imitated. 

-— With a vast quantity of hair.] They 
left vast quantities of thick and long hair 
upon their heads, the better to resemble 
women, and aU this they stuffed under 
a caul as the w<Mneo did. 

97. Female garments.] Scutulata — 
garments made of needlework^ in form 
of shields or targets, worn by women. 
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I^ per JanofiMicbmini jtirantemtnitlro. 
llle tenet tpaculuin, patbici gettaoien OchoBiSy 
Aotorb Auniiici spouum, quo ae itte videbat 
Annatum^ Cttn jain tollt vexilla juberet. 
Res fnemoraficb lUMrts annalibos, atque recenll 
flisteri& ; speculum eirilis ssrctna bellr. 
Nknmisi Bttaiinidluciflett oectdere CialbaiD^ 
Et curare cutem summi riMntAn€» cito : 
Bedr'iaci in dampo apoUum affisotare Palatt, 
Et pressum in (aciem digitiB exteadwre panem : 
Quod nee in Assyrio pbaretcatft SemiratniB Of be^ 
Moesta nee Actiac& feeit Cleopatra earin&. 



loa 



w& 



97. Smooth i»h1ttiMts,'i CMbanansft; 
ttoe f^tgmeom, thotn oftkepik f«r«Ki» 
men's wear. Aintworth says tbej were 
white, and derives the word galbaonm 
iron Hcb. miS wlte. BvtiiChers 
MOTt Am the cfdour of than gansents 
was MoiA er greenish. 

The adjeetive galban«s-»4dn: siyiriiies 
ipracvi fMuitOBy eabmiRale* fle Jftiirt. 
CMllsan d h i ni i M HsptraaB, hemiawn gal- 
banatum r and of anodMr he sajpt, gaL 
%siai hahetmerea. Mamit, i. 9? . 

9t. Tkg wenmm nteamig, 4t^} The 
wanMnof the masters were cupM ^ 
the se rt auts ; henee, like their iiiai<ari, 
th^ewore hj Jihio, wUeb it was cvsftv 
iMvy Jbr women te do, as the wtmm bj 
Jupker» H^nwules, ^be: 

99. ^' locicmg-gUus,] Speculum, s^eh 
«s the women usol. 

— H^ teorjit^, ^-c] Whieh, or such 
a «Be a9» Otho, infieunous fbr the orime 
Which n charged on these people, used 
to cany about with ln», ercn when he 
Hvnt forth to waves empeter. 

The poet in this pacsage, with infinite 
humour^ parodies, in derisieu ef the do- 
minate Otho, and of these unaatural 
wrclebes, soane parts <^ ^^^irgil; first, 
where tiiat poet uses the word gestaneu 
(w4iich denotes any thing earned or 
worn) as deacriptite ef the shield of 
Abas, which lie carried in battle, ^n. 
ili.886. 

JBre eavo Ck/pium, magm geOtmen 

Postibus aiherm^flgOt ^o, i 

And again, seooodiy, in ^n. vii. 246. 
, Vh>gil, spesUng of the ornaments which 
PriMB wore, when he aat in public 
among his subjeets, as their piince and 



lawgiver,, saysi 

JEHio Pvitkwu gMaiwii ef^tf ifa» 

In imitation of tliis, Jurenal most sar^ 
casticallj calls Otho's mirror, patbid' 
geelamen Otbonis. 

100 Tkt tpoU of Am%t\wm Xofer. J 
AMadwig le Vitfil, JBau nL ai, 94. 
where '^mutasmalumself with aq»ear,. 
which he had taheaighattlefrom Actor, 
e«e of the bvave Aiiivn«iaa obiefr. 

Jwrenal aeeoae t» ia a iaua tt^ that tl^ 
wveteh Mjeioed asBMieh tm haii^ pes^ 
sissBd of Otho's mirroi^ token ftom that 
rtftpcror after his death, (when he had 
killed himseH; after haviiig been tw^ 
dsf sated h^ VitelMus,) aa Timus did ia 
bawiiig the spear of the besaie Actor. 

101. ChmauNwW thm ^amters, 4K*] 
9his was a signal isr battle. When 
tbey encamped, they Axed the banoers. 
in the ground near the general^s teat, 
which was called etatuere signa. When 
battle was to be giren, the general gare- 
the word of ooamuRKl to take up the 
otoadardsor bannen; this was, teUere- 
signa. 

At audi a time ns this was the effbmi. 
nate Otho, when he was armed for the' 
battki viewing himself in his mirrer* 

liOS. Baggage of thnl war.} A worthy 
matter to be recorded in the nenakj and 
Motory cf these thnoa, that amosig the 
wavlike b^^gage ef a Commander in. 
ehief, in a eivil war, wherein no less than 
the possession of the Roman empire was 
at Atitke, there was found a mirror, the 
proper implement «f a Roman ladyf 
This civil war was between Otho and 
ViteUhis, which h»t was set up, by the 
German soldiers, for emperor, and at 
hiasiicaMted*^ 
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And the servant •weafini; by the Jiino of his mteter* 
Another holds a lookin^glass^ ilie bearing of piithic Otho, 09 
The spoil of Aruncian Actor, ifi wfaich he viewed himself 
Armed, when be coaunamied the banners to be taken up : 
A thing to be i^slolad in i^ew aaaala, and in recent 
Historv, a looking^tgiaas the ba^age of civil war I 
To kill Galba is doubtlesa the part of a great general, 
And to take cane iif the skio, tbe peiiKverance of the highest 
citizen, 105 

In the field of Bedrtacua to affect the spoil of the palace, 
And to extend over the face bvead squeezed with the fingers : 
Which neither the ouivcMd Semiramis in the Assyriaa world^ 
Nor sad Gleopatra did in her Actiacan galley. 



104. 2> kSi Galba,^cJ The ninfiirura— 
doubdets^to be sure — throws an irony 
9ver this and the following three lines ;> 
fs if the poet s^, To aim at empire, 
anci to have the re\gniog prince assassi- 
nated in the £orum, in order to succeed 
him:, was doubtless, a most noble piece 
of generalship, worthy a great general ; 
and, to be sure, it was the part of a 
great citizen to take so much care of 
bis complexion : it must be allowed wor- 
'ihf the mightiest ekiten of Rome, to 
Attend to ihk with onremittiDg con- 

This action of Otbo's, t^o, when he 
fbiuid Oolba, 'who had prmnlsed to 
adopt him as his successor, deceitkigliim, 
in fanronr of Piso, dcstmyed him, makes a 
strong contrast in the eharocfer of Otbo : 
ki «ne instance, t>old and enterprtsing ; 
in another, soft and effeminate. 

106. In thejidd ie nfflect, 4ftf. J T6 aim 
srt, to aspire to, the peaceable and sole 
possession of the empererS palace, as 
«iaater of the ompke, when engaged in 
the battle with Vitellius in the iieM of 
Bedriaenbi, (l»etween Cremona and 
Verona,) was great and nobte ; but how 
sadly iaeonsisttfiC wi^ what follows ! 

107, Ta rstend <wer the facet ^c.} The 
Roman laifies used a sort of %read, or 
paste, wetted with asses* mfHc. This 
they pressed and spread wRh tbehr 'fin- 
gers on tbe fa«e to cover St from llie ifir, 
and thus preserve the complexion. See 
a«t. vi. 1. 461. This was practised by the 
emperor Otho. 

Otho at last, being twice defeated by 
YkelHus, dreading th« horrora iti I3ie 



cfvit war in yrld^h he was engagftf,. 
killed himself to prevent it, when he 
had sufficient force to try his fprtupo 
again. 

108. The gmvered SemiramU.] The 
famous warlike queen pf Assyria, who« 
after the dcadi gf her hi]«U^nd Ninii»^ 
put on m tin's apparel ^ mid Jid ijia.ny 
warlike; acimng* 

10&. Sad Ciet^atra,} The famous and 
unfortunate queto of Egypt, who wtUi 
M. Anthony, being defeHiUd by Augus- 
tus, ill the spa^ fight at ActiuitUr ^ed to 
Alexandria^ and thire, fkfe|3airirg to 
find any favovr fruiini Augu^itus, appUod 
two asps to Ler breast, \^ liith %Uins her 
to death. She died on the tomb of An- 
thony, who bad killed himself ^fter the 
Iqsa of the battle. 

109. InherJctiaccmgfiUey.'] Carina 
properly signifies the keel, or bottom of 
a s^iijf) J but. by synec. tbe whole ship or 
vessel. It denotes here the fine galley, 
or vessel, in which Cleopatra was at the 
battle of Actium ; which was richly or- 
namented with gold, and had purple, 
sails. Regina (Cleopatra] cum aureH 
puppe, veloque pnrpureo, se in altym 
demt. Plin. lib. xrx. c. 1. ad fin. 

Fi-om this it is probable that bur 
Shakespeare took his idefei of the vessel 
in whi(^ Cleopatra, when she first met 
M. Anthony on the river Cydnus, ap- 
peared, the description of which is em- 
'beUished with sotyie of the finest touches 
of that great poet*s fancy. See Ant. 
and Cleop. act it sc. ii. 

/•Nefthei' of tlrese women were so effe^ 
minate as the enrperor Otho. 
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Hie nullus Terbis pudor, aat reverentia metisae r 
Hie turpis Cybeles, et fmctd voce loquendi 
Libertas, et crine senez fanaticus albo 
Sacrorum antistes, rarum ac memorabile magni 
Gutturis exemplum, conducendusque magister. 
Quid tamen expectant, Pbrvgio quels tempus erat jam 
Moi% supenracuam cultris abrumpere camem ? 
Quadrin^enta dedit Gracchus sestertia, dotem 
Cornicini ; sive hie recto cantaverat aerc. 
Signatse tabulae : dictum feliciter ! ingens 
Coena sedet: gremio jacutt nova nupta mariti. 
O Proceres, censore opus est, an haruspice nobis ? 



110 



115 



ISO 



1 10. Sere is no modethf^ j'c. ] Juvenal 
having censured the effeminacy of their ac- 
tions and dress, now attacks their manner 
of conversation at the sacrificial feasts. 

^^Heverence of the talde»] That is, of 
the table where they feasted on their sa- 
crifices, which, every where else, was 
reckoned sacred: here they paid no 
sort of regard to it. 

111. Of JUthy Cyhele,'] Here they in- 
dulge themselves in all the filthy con- 
TCfrsation that they can utter ; like the 
priests of Cybele, who used to display 
ail manner of filthiness and obscenity 
before the image of their goddess, both^ 
in word and action. 

-^With broken voice.'\ Perhaps this 
means a feigned, altered, lisping voice, 
to imitate the voices of women, or of 
the priests of Cybele who were all 
eunuchs. 

112. An old/anatic.'} Fanaticus (from 
Gr« ^ectvcf4,xi, appareo) denotes one that 
pretends to inspiration, visions, and the 
like. Such the Galli, or priests of Cy- 
bele, were called, from their strange ges- 
tures and speeches, as if actuated or 
possessed by some, spirit which they 
called divine. 

See ViRG. ^n. vi. 1. 46^51. a 
description of this fanatic inspiration ; 
which shews what the heathens meant, 
when they spake of their diviners being 
pleni Deo, afflati numine, and the like. 
See Park. Heb. and £ng. Lex. l(^, 
No. 4, 

Such a one was the old white-headed 
priest here spoken of. 

113. Chief jnHest of sacred things,'] 
Of their abominable rites and ceremo- 
nies, which they performed, in imitation 
of the women, to the Bona Dea* 



1 14. Jin ample throat ] A most capa- 
cious swallow ; he set an example of 
most uncommon gluttony. 

"^J master to he hired.2 If any one 
would be taught the science of gluttoay» 
and of the most beastly sensuality, let 
him hire such an. old fellow as this £ot 
a master to instruct him* 

Tkr. And. act i* sc. u. L 19. hat m 
thought of this kind. Suno says to 
Davus, 

Turn si.magistrum cepit ad earn rem 
improbum^ 

1 15. What do they wait for, j«.] A» 
they wish to be like the priests of Cy- 
bele, and are so fond of imitating them, 
why do they delay that operation which 
would bring them to a perfect resem- 
blance? 

1 1 7,. Gracchus ] It should seem, that 
by this name Juvenal does not mean one 
particular person only, but divers of the 
nobles of Rome, who had shamefully 
practised what he mentions here, and 
afterwards, I. 143, gave a dower — do- 
tem dedit — as a wife brings a dower to 
her husband, so did Gracchus tp the 
horn blower. 

— 400 sestertia,^ See note, sat. L L 
106. about 3135/. 

118.^ horn-blower, Jc] A fellow who 
had been either this, or a trumpeter, in 
the Roman army, in which the Romans 
only used wind-instruments : the two 
principal ones were the cornua, or homs^ 
and the tubae, trumpets ; they both were 
made of brass : the horns were made 
crooked, like the horns of animals, which 
were used by the rude ancients in battle. 
The trumpets were, straight, like ours ; 
^ therefore Juvenal, supposing the person 
might bsvebeen a trumpeter, says, reo- 
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Here is no modesty in their discourse, or reverence of the 
table : ] 10 

Here, of filthy Cybele, and of speaking with broken voice. 
The liberty ; and an old fanatic, with white hair, 
Chief priest of sacred things, a rare Rfid memorable example 
Of an ample throat, and a master to be hired. 
But what do they wait for, for whom it is now high time, in 
the Phrygian 115 

Manner, to cut away with knives their superfluous flesh ? 
Gracchus gave 400 sestertia, a dower 

To a horn-blow^, or perhaps he had sounded with strait brass. 
The writings were signed ; '^ Happily" — said :— a vast 
Supper is set : the new-married lay in the husband^s bosom. — 
O ye nobles ! have we occasion tor a censor, or for a sooth- 
sayer? 12 1 



to oanUTerat «re. That lliese two in- 
stiumcDts were made of brass, and 
shaped as above mentioned, appears from 
Ovid, Met. lib. i. 1. 98. Non tuba di- 
lecti, non sens cornua flexi See an ac- 
count of the Roman martial musical in* 
stnuments, Kmsuitm, Antiq. part ii. 
book iv. c. 1 1* 

119. TU wrUingS''] The marriage- 
writings. See note on 1 58. 

— " Happii^'-^said.} They were 
wished joy, the form of which was by 
pronouncing the word "feliciter**— I 
wish you joy, as we say : this was parti* ^ 
cularfy used on nuptial occasions, as 
among us. 

119—20* 4 vast tupp^ is tet.2 A 
•umptuous entertainment, on the occa- 
«on, set upon the table. Or, ingens 
coena may here be used metonymicsily,. 
to denote the guests who were invited 
in great.numbers to the marriage sup- 
per : the word sedet is suppose equiva- 
lent with accumbit This last is the in- 
terpretation of J. Britannlcus, and C. 8. 
Curio; but Hotyday is for the first ; and 
I rather think with him, a> the word se-^ 
det is used in a like sense, where our 
poet q>ef4cs (sat i. 1. 95, 6.) of setting 
the dole-basket on the threshold of the 
door: 

Nunc sporiiUa primo 

Limine parva sedet* 

So here for setting the supper on the 
table. 

120. The new married, ^c') As Spo- 
rus was given in marriage to Nero, so 
Oracchus to this trumpeter ; benc^ Ju« 



venal humourously calls Gracchus nova 
nupta, in the feminine gender. Nubere 
is applicable to the woman, and ducere 
to the man* 

— /n the hit^nd*s bosom,] i. e. Of the 
trumpeter, who now was become hus- 
band to Gracchus. 

121. Oye nobles /] O proccres ! O ya 
patricians, nobles, senators, magistrates 
of Rome, to whom the government and 
magistracy, as well as the welfare of the 
city is committed ! Many of these were 
guilty of these abominations, therefore 
Juvenal here sarcastically invoke? them 
on the occasion. 

-^A censor.^ An officer whose busi- 
ness it was to inspect and reform the 
manners of the people. There were two 
of them, who had power even to degrade 
knights, and to exclude senators, when 
guilty of great misdemeanours. For- 
merly they maintained such a severity of 
manners, that th^y stood in awe of each 
other. , 

^^ Soothsayer."] Aruspex or haruspez, 
from haruga, a sacrifice, (which from 
Heb. J*^!!, to kill or slaughter,) andfpe- 
do, to view. A diviner who divined 
by viewing the entrails of the sacrifices. 
A soothsayer. When any thing porten- 
tous or prodigious happened, or appeared 
in the entrails of the beasts, it was Uie 
office of the haruspex to ofier an expia- 
tion, 40 avert the supposed anger of the 
gods. 

q. d. Do we, in the midst of all the 
prodigies of wickedness, want most a 
ctnsor for correction, or aa haruspex 
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Scilicet horrsMSy majoraaae molwtm putares^ 
Si aiulier vitulum, Tel si dos e4eret agnum ? 
Segmenta^ et longoe habitus, iH flammea suvakp 
Avcano qui sacra ferens nutantia loro 
Sudatit clypeifi ancilibus. O pater urbia ! 
Unde nefas tantuni Latiis paslortbiis ? unde 
Httc tetigity Gradive, tuos urtica nepotes? 
Traditur ecce viro clarus genere, atque opibus virt 
Nee galtom quasaad^ nee terrain cuspide pubasi 
Nee quereris path ! — Vade ei^o, et cede severi 
Ju^eribus campi) quern oegligis. Officium eraf / 
Primo sole milii peragendum in valle Quirini* 



125 



130 



ior expiation? For, as the next two 
Jiaes intiiiia%e> we ought not, in all rea- 
soil, to be more shocked or amased at 
«fae most monstrous or unnatural births, 
than at thes^ moMft^out «nd ^iniAtaHd 
()rodtivtfon8 of vice. 

1!?4. eoObrti] fl^mi^tH; eoHars, o«- 
chesy pearl-neddaces worn by -wem^* 
AiKsW. tnna wcc^ to ettt ; segnfeen, a 
pteee o6/t ttt fiwtt sottcthfingt p<^«ps 
segmina may mean pieces of rffabofti^ or 
the like, woim tea oAIaw, as they often 
al« by womiBR nmont us. 

— Lvttg hoUkJ} The Mola^ itt nsiMki'b 
gt^ik, which Yendied down to ih0 il&eL 

-^WbdUng vtBi."] FLvmettM or Ihm^ 
ih^tkm, fh>m fiaitoraa^ a flai»^ beeaiiseit 
was of a ycHOwlflb, et tene-cidldur. A 
icind of veil or scarf, put ovtr tfk« blride*a 
Htce far modte^% sakci 

-^Sft tttkef.1 Gracchus puts i»n> wb» 
<M)C6 had been one of the Salii^ 

!^5. ifytoixiflryingsacred MiA^} Thfe 
fAhid6s to the sacred imiiges tearri^ in 
Ubife processions of the fiftlii, whidi w«v«d 
<it xMdded with tfee mettion of those who 
4Arried them, or, perbajpe, so ^cetacttrvedi 
as to be made to nod, as they were <olh^^ 
ried idoDg, like the knage of V«ntn %hen 
4aUtied ih polnpat the Ci»ccMian games, 
nientioti^ tiy Otw Amor^ Eleg lib. iSL 

'^Ajiicn^ r^l^] A tliong, <pr leaSMr 
^trap, eecMftly eoHlHf^eid/ so as by pott^ 
ing it to ttidce tlfe inftage wad i|s iiiad; 
jco tfate tab 'mAM <caMtovt ^ «A«e vulgai-^ 
w9io thou^ «hi« a pfo^lOMseiga, at 
giving assent to their petitions. See the 
lasttodte. 

diusffia mttct so called IhM aa»tsuB» cut 



or pared round. 

til the days of N^ma Bofnpfflbs, Ibe 
.successor of Romulus, a routtd shield 
was said to faU from heaven : this was 
cidled atioife firott it^ roMftd fenni Mid^ 
at tHe sane time, a voiee sifd> that H tha 
<*«fty Wf^M beef^i *• taoatpowaiM, 
«*^Mille ihat aacile wak preserved fai It." 
Nmus thei^efoMH t» pt«vent its toeittf 
stolen, oaMsed ekt«n shields to benkada 
so libi It, as for it Ml t# be i fawi^ w d 
which was the true one. He then iink^ 
tiMI «e twehie Salif » or prfetts tof Mais, 
who were to oarry ifcese twvlye Miftlda 
thrdqgh tfia dty, wfHi «• iuMige^ and 
other Inugma of M«tt«^ («e sappaaed 
fadrer cT Itofbulus, «m liMmdei^ ef 
Rone,) and while tb(^ ptietta wtnt to 
pH>cenioB> «ey aSMg atod da«bed IM 
they were all over in a sweat. H tB<» 
these ptosis of Mar« Wei« otded Wi^ 
a saifeiitoMu 

The poet gives uls to bnde»»tand, liat 
evBcchtts had %een one of ^ese SMif) 
hot bid left them, and had sunk into tba 
effenkinades and debaucheries abov« 
mentioiied. 

snppdsed ^kther ^ Rorauliis^ fh« Ibua^ 
der of Rome, and tbekefore called pater 
ti^in, act Hot. tib. i. o4«k 1. i&^ 
40; 

127. Xa^n ahepketiMl i^ ^mm 
«riled latinm; fn>m kte», to lie hid $ 
Saturn being said to have bidden fM^ 
self the^, when he fed ft-om his son Ju- 
piter. See yiaa. JBn, Yifi. W%9»^Q5, 
Honmlus wae euf^xMed to Imwo beenj^^ 
shepherd, as well "as the first and laoel 
aMteat aaeettcas of the lUmms ; hence 
Jttvaaal aalk Ikem laia yaslonfc S|i 
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Wliail would you dread^ ami think them grealer prodigies 
If a woman should produce a <:alf| or a cow a Iambi 
Collars, and long habtcs^ and wedding veils he takes, 
Who carrying sacred tlnngs iiodding with a secret rein^ 196 
Sweated with Mars*8 shiekk. U fiolier vf the cityl 
Whence so great wicLsdness to Latian 8h^h<*i'd«? whence 
Hath this nettle, O Gradivus, touched your desiCi^ndeuisP 
Behold a man, illustrious by fiuniiyi and rich, i$ given to a IWH; 
You neitlier shake your hplu^et, m>v with your i^pear siniie 

the earth> JdQ 

Nor complain |o 4jie fiMh«ri-^Go iWefufe, and depart, from 

the acres 
Of tlie haish field^ wbiich you neglect.-^A hus'iie«6, to*iiuirno|ir 
Early, is to be dispauched by me in the vab of Quirinufi. 

M<{foruvi primus fttifqtdsfuitUletuorumf -as WpU depart from us entirely. 

^ut pastor fuUy \c, -^Depart,'} Cede for disee^e, the ftips* 

Wieiice could such moDStroMs, such pie for Uie composite. So Truo. Mxu 
abominable wickedness, be derived tp a vi. 460. Invkus, le^m^, tiio dc litore 
|ieopie, who onct were simple Bliep- 
herds ! 

128. This TietOe.'] Urdca; a nettle U- 
teraily, but, by Met. the stinging or 
tickling of lewdness. So we caij being 
^angry^ being txetded ; and it stands with 
lis to denote an excitation of the pat- 
rons. 

— GratHvus,"} A Tiame ef Mars, frotn 
^r.K^«dcetvA>,tobrandi^aspear. Some 
■derive it from gradior, because he was 
supposed to go or march in battle. Ho* 
wer has both these ideas : 

See Viao. ^^. iii.54. Oradiviim^ue 
ftatvem, &€. 

129. Ji given*! Traditur, is delivered 
4ip ia naarriaget as a -th^g purchased is 
delivered to the biayer* sa man to man* 
4M1 payment of dowry, as for a wife. 

19G. Vm neitksr thmke^ ^ c] Jn token 
of anger and cesentnoes^ of such ab(W- 
siatioB. 

111. Nor cen^evtt ji^.] To Jupiter, 
the father of all the gods, or perhaps 
Juvenal means *' your father/' as suppoa* 
ing with IJesiod that Idars was the son 
of Jupiter and Juno So Homer* li, t. 
though some, as Ovid, make him the son 
iif ^uno widiottt a father. Ov. Fast. v. 
229, dec 

"^Go thereforeJ] Since you are so un- 
«oaoenied a* these things, as to shew no 
si^s of displeasure at them, you may 

VOL. u 



132. The hanfi ^^W,] Tlie Cjuiipiia 
Martins, a large fii^M n^ai- Kmne, be- 
tween the dty and tLc Tibc^r,! nbere all 
manner of jrcimst and miirtial eicf^rciscs 
were peripimed, over whi*fli M&ts waa 
supposed to presidf. Bv tlie puicV's 
using the epithet harsh, or severe, he 
may be suppofl^ to aUude to the hara^ 
and severe conflicts tficre CKhibited ; Or 
to Mars hiinself, to whom 4his is given 
hy Martial, e(p. xxx. I* lO. 

Cum seperi^HgU qmnd^P^ Martin* 

— Which 1/ou neglect 2 By not vin- 
dicating its honour, #ma not punishing 
those who have exchai^ed the manly 
eaeriCJHes of the Campus Mi^rtius lor the 
most abandoned efieminacy. 

— %^ bus*$iess, to-morrow} In order to 
iBxpose the nuure^ and satiriae the more 
aeverely, these male-marriages> the poeC 
here introduces a conversation between 
two persons on the sujt)ject. 

Tlie word oScium is pvculiarly rela- 
tive to marriage, nuptiale or nupCiarum 
being understood. Suet, in Claud, c. 
26, Cujus oflioium n up ds ru i n , et ipse 
cum Agr^|i|uoa celebravit. So PjnaoK. 
Coiuurcexi ad oflGicium nuptiale. 

Such is the meaniirg of officiumla this 
•plao% as relative lo what foUowa. He 
was to attend the ceremony at sun-rae^ 
at the ienople of Romulus, which was a 
place whert marriage «oBU«ctt were 
ctften made* 

I 
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QuflB causa officii ? quid quaeris ? nubit amicus, 
Nee multos adhibet. Liceat modo vivere ; fient, 
Fient ista palam, cupient et ia acta referri. 
Interea toraientum ingens nubenttbus hseret, 
Quod nequeunt parere, et partu rettnere maritos. 
Sed melius, quod nil animis in corpora juris 
Natura induct; steriles moriuntur, et illis 
Turgida non prodest condit^ pyxide Lyde, 
Nee prodest agili palmas praebere Luperco. 
Vicit et hoc monstrum tunicati fuscina Gracchi, 
liustravitaue fuga mediam gladiator arenam, 
Et Capitolinis generosior, et Marcellis, 
Et Catulis, Paulique minoribus, et Fabiis, et 
Omnibus ad podium spectantibus : his licet ipsum 



135 



140 



145 



134* A friend marrui:\ TTie word 
nubo (as has been obterred) properly 
belonging to the woman, as duco to the 
man. Nubit here is used to mark out 

tl.ht; ybusriliiiiblb iiansaction. 

] Zhm Mer dtics he mdmit many*'} H9 does 
not ittvite ma.ny people to the ceremony, 
wishing to k«ep it rather private. He 
*liad nut, perhaps, shaken off all fear of 
ihe Scantlnian kw. See before, L 43, 



— Ontytettulwefic.] These seem to 
be Juvenal's words. Only let us have 
patience, and if we live a little longer, 
we shidl not only see such things done^ 
but done openly : and not only this, but 
we shaU see the parties concerned wish 
to have them recorded in the puUic re- 
gisters. 

Juvenal saw the increase of all this 
mischief, and might from this venture to 
foretell what actually came to pass : for 
Salvian, who wrote in the fifth century, 
speaking of this dedecoris scelerisque 
consortium, as he calls it, says, that ** it 
*< spread all over the city ; and though 
« the act itself was not common to all, 
'<yet the approbation of it was.*' 

137. Meanwhile, 4fc.] The poet here, 
with much humour, scoffs at these un* 
natural wretches iil very ludicrous terms. 

138. Retain their h%Ubandt,'\ Baren- 
ncss was frequently a cause of di- 
vorce. 

141. Turgid Lyde.1 Some woman of 
that name, perhaps called turgida from 
her corpulency, or from her preparing 
and selling medicines to cure bairenneaa. 



and to occasion fertility and promote 
conception. Conditus literally signifies 
seasoned, mixed, made savoury, and the 
like ; here it implies, that she sold some 
conserve, or the like, which was mixed, 
seasoned, or, as we may say, medicated 
with various drugs, and put into boxes 
for sale. 

142. The nimlfle Lupercui,'] TheLu- 
percalia v^ere feasts sacred to Pan, that 
he might preserve their flocks from 
wolves, (alupis;) hence the priests were 
called Luperci. Tbe Lupercalia appears 
to have been a feast of purification, . 
being splemnized on the dies nefasti, or 
non-conrt-days of February, which de- 
rives its name from februo, to purify ; 
and the tery day of the celebration was. 
called Februaca* The ceremony was 
very singular and strange. 

In the first place, a sacrifice was killed 
of goats and a dog ; then two children, 
noblemen's sons, being Innught thither, 
some of the Luperci stained their fore- 
heads witii the bloody knife, while others 
wiped it off with locks of wool dipped 
in milk. This done, they ran about th« 
streets all naked but the middle, and, 
having cut the goat-skins^nto thongs, 
they lashed all they met. The women, 
so far from avoiding their strokes, held 
out the palms of their hands to receive 
them, fancying them to be great helpers 
of conception. See Kxnmxtt, Antiq. 
b. ii. part ii. c. 2. Shakespeare alludes 
to this, Jul. Cses. act i. sc. ii. former 
part. 

143. Thefitrk^l Fusdna, a Mart gi 
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What is the cause of the bus'ness? why do you ask? a friend 

marries: 
Nor does he admit many. Only let us live, these things will be 

done, 1S5 

Done openly, and will desire to be reported in the public re« 

gisters. 
Meanwhile a great torment sticks to those (thus) marrying, 
That they can't bring forth, and retain by birth (of chudren) 

their husbands. 
But it is better, that, to their minds, no authority over their 

bodies 
Doth nature indulge; barren they die : and to them 140 

Turgid Lyde, with her medicated box, is of no use, 
Nor does it avail to give their palms to the nimble Lupercus. 
Yet the fork of the coated Gracchus outdid this prodigy. 
When, as a gladiator, he traversed in flight the middle of the 

stage, 144 

More nobly bom than the Manlii, the Capitolini, and Marcelli, 
And the Catuli, and the posterity of Paulus; than the Fabii, and 
Than all the spectators at the podium : tho', to these, him 



thfiBe-pronged fork or trident, used by 
a particular kind of fencer or gladiator, 
who was armed with this, and with a 
net ; hence called Retiarius. His adver- 
sary was called MirmiUo, (from Gr. f^v^- 
fipff formica; see Ainsw.) and was 
armed with a shield^ scythe, and head- 
piece, with the figure of a fish on the 
crest The Retiarius tried to throw his. 
net OTer the Mirmillo's head, and so 
entangle him, saying, when he cast the 
net, Piscem peto, non te peto. The 
MirmiUo is sometimes called the secutor 
or pursuer, because if the Retiarius 
missed him, by throwing his net too far, 
or too short, he instantly took to his 
heels» running about the arena for his 
life, that be might gather up his net for 
a second cast; the MirmiUo, in the 
mean time, as swiftly pursuing him, to 
prevent him of bis design, l^is seems 
to be meant, 1. 1 44. Lustravitque fuga, 
&c. which intimates the flight of the 
Retiarius from the MirmUlo, 

— Coated, j;c.'} Tunioatus, i. e. dressed 
in the tunica, or habit of the Retiarii, 
which was a sqrt of coat without sleeves, 
in which they fought. 

This same Gracchus meanly laid aside 
his own dress, took upon him the garb 
and weapons of a common gladiator^ 



and exhibited in tiie public amphitbeatrak 
Such feats were encouraged by Domi- 
tian, to the great scandal of the Romaa 
nobiUty» 

Mediam arenam may here signify 
the middle of the amphitheatre, which 
was strewed with sand; on which part' 
the gladiators fought : this made arena 
be often used to signify the amphithea- 
tre itself. 

145. Capitoiini, j-c-] Noble families, 
who were an ornament to the ttoman 
name. 

147. Thepodtum.'] n«l<oy, Gr. from 
TTcvd a foot. That part of the theatra 
next the orchestra, where the noblea 
sat; it projected in form something like 
the shape of a foot. See Ainsw. 

— Tho\ to these, ^c ] Though to thosa 
who have been mentioned before, you 
should add the pra»tor, at whose expense 
these games were exhibited. The prae- 
tors often exhibited games at thdr own 
expense. But the poet may here be 
understood to glance at the emperor 
Domltian, who was a great encourager 
of these strange proceedings of the 
young nobility. See DoUy^ 1. 145. 
He that set forth, at bis owtfif^e, the 
sight of sword-players, anC^oiher like 
games unto the people was called munt- 
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Jldmoveas, cujuj tunc munei-e retia misit. 

C!$se aliquos manes, et subterranea re<rn% 
Et contum, et Styglo ranas in gur^te nigras, 
Atcjue una transtre vadum tot milTia cymbtl, 
Nee |>ueri credunl^ nisi <jui nonduin sere lavantur. 
Sed tu vera puta Cin'ms c[iiid sentil, et ambo 
Scipiadac? quid Fabricins^ manesque Cimnilli? 
Qutd Cremei'te legio, et Caiiinis conatmipia juventusy 
Tot belloium animsef quoties bine (aKs ad iliot 
Umbra venil, cupercnt lualrar);, si qtia diarentur 
Sulphura cum t^dis^ et si (brtOt humida laurus 
Itlucy heu I miseii traducrmur : arma quidem ultra 
Zjittora Juvcmae promovimu*, et modo captas 



150 



155 



169 



fvm9> H^aice JuycsiM lays, oujii9 tuoc 

148. Threw the nei.} Entered the 
Hftts in the olMNractev of a Retiaritit: 
wtk^ Aim a tnt^n d the aebleet fiupQy 19 
Rome debased biin3e1f aiid his family 
by beconuDg a priae-fighter in the public 
tiieatre. 

H9* aw ^im arr mnggh^t^i The 
pMt now proceeds tatcgce aU the fore« 
going aboaiinatioQi H^ their. wurce» 
namely, the disbelief and contempt of 
wUgtOB, those essential parts of it^ par- 
tjoulnrly* which relate tp a future staU^ 
9f re^ardit and pnoishmeots. 

By maHi^ here, we maty uiicferstMid 
liie ghosts 01^ spirits of persons departed 
out of this life, which exisit aittr their 
depsrtuie from the body^ and are oapa« 
ble of happiness apd aii»ary» See ViMm, 
iEn. vi. 755—44. 

^•^ubteiTanean rtohU''} In^rnal re- 
gions, wliich were supposed to be under 
the earth. 

150. A boat pokJ] Cantus signifies a 
long pole or stidOT, shod with iron at the 
bottom, to push on small ve.<i9el8 in the 
water, Juvenal here alludes to Charon. 
<he ferryman of hell, of whom Viirgil 
says, Mn. \i. 1. 302. 

Tpse ratem canto subi^. 

— Frogs.'} The poets feigned that there 
were frogs in the river Styx. Sdme give 
the invention to Aristophanes. See hi$ 
comedy of the Frogs. 

— Stygian gul^jhl Hie river Styx, sup- 
posed to be the boundary of the infer- 
nal regions, over which departed souls 
were ferried in Charon's boat. See 
Viaa. Geor. iv. 467—80. 



If any of ^e gbds 8W<Sr« by this rivtr 
falsely, he was to lose his divinity for ai^ 
hundred years. 

152. Not even bojft beiieoe.y AU these 
Ibings are disbelieved net only by per^ 
sons in a more advanced i^e, but eve» 
by boys. 

— Unleu thote not asyietf ^c] The qua- 
4ranff, vhiab waa nuida of brass,' i& 
▼alua about our balfpenay,' was the bath- 
iog fe« paid to th^ kteper of ^e bath^ 
by the common peoples See sat. inw 
445^ aod Hoa» lib. 1. Mt. liU I 137, 
Dum tu ifuadrante lavatwn 
Jiex ibis 
iiittle children, undor fimr ye^uv o14» 
were either not carried to the baths, or,, 
if they were, nothing was paid for dieir 
bathing. 

The poet meansf that none but chil^ 
dren, and those very young indeed^ 
could be brought to believe such things: 
djese might be taught them, among other 
old women's stories, by their nurses, and 
they might bdieve tliem, till they grew 
old enough to be wiser, as the firee*^ 
thinkers would say. 

157. But think thou, ^ ] Do thou, O 
man, whatever thou art, give credit to- 
these important matters, which respect a 
Attn re state of rewards and punish- 
ments. 

— Curius.2 Dentatus: thrice consuV 
and remarkable ibr his courage, singular 
honesty, and fVugality. What does he 
now think, who Is enjoying the rewards 
of his virtue in elysimn^ * 

153 — 4. J?o/A Mtf /SWpfoi.] 1%. Sdpio 
A fricanus Major, who conquered Hanni.^ 
b/il,. and Scipio Afrlcamis Minor, who 
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You should add, at whose expense he then threw the net. 

That there are many ghosts and subterranean realms, 
And a boat-pole, and bkck frogs in the Stygian gulph, 15(X 
And that qo many thousands p^ over in one boat, 
Not even bovs believe^ unless those not as yet washed for money r 
But think thou that they are true: What thinks Curius^ and 

both 
The Scipios.^ what Fabricrus, and the ghost of Camillus? 154 
What the legion of Cremera, and the youth consumed at Cannae, 
So many warlike soula? as often as from henee to them such 
A shade arrives, they would desire to be purified^ if ihei^ 

eould be given 
Sulphur with pines, and if there were a wet laurel. 
Thither, al^s! we wretches sure conveyed! ouranrms^ indeed^, 

beyond 
The shores of Juvema we have adtanced, and the lately captured 



rase4 NumantiA and Cartiiiige. Heoce 
ViKO. JEn, vi. 842, 3, 

- Gemino* duo fulmina beUi 
Sdfnadas eladem Libi/e, 

-^Fabriciuf* ] C. Luscinius the ooii8u)| 
who conquered Fyrrhus. 

— CamiUus^ A noble Roman; he 
though banished, saved Rome &oni its 
final ruin by the Gauls. The Romans 
voted him an equestrian statue in the 
Forum, an honour never before eonfiev-^ 
red on a Roman citizen. 

155. The iegion of Cremertu] Meaning 
the 300 Fabii, who, with their slaves and 
friends, marched against the Vejentes, 
Mrho, after mapy battles, surrounding 
them by an ambuscade, killed the 300 
near Cremera, a river of Tuscany, ex- 
cept one, from whom came afterwards 
the famous Fabiys mentioned by Viao* 
iEn. vi. 845, 6. 

— -2^A« youth contumedt 4*^0 Canna»- 
mrum. A village of Apulia in the king- 
dom of Naples, where Hannibal defeated 
the Romans, and killed above 40,000. 
Among tiiese such a number ef the 
youpg nobility, knights, and others of 
rank, that Haanib^ sent to Carthage 
three bushels of rings in token of his 
victory. There was such a carnage of 
the Romans, that Hannibal is said, at 
last, to l\ave stopped his soldiers, crying 
out, " Parce ferro." 

156. So many warlike souls'] Slain in 
battle, fighting for their country. Vircu 
^n. vL 660. places such in elysium. 

By mentioning the above great men, 
Juvenal means, that they were examples. 



not only of the belief pf a future state^ 
which mfluenced them ip the achieve- 
ment of great and worthy deeds durip^ 
their lives, but that bow they expert* 
•need the certainty of it^ in the enjoy* 
ment 0f its rewards. 

1 56, At often as/rom hence, ^c] When 
the spirit of such a miscreant, as I havf^ 
before described, goes from hence^ 
leaves this world, and arrives among the- 
venerable shades of these great and vir- 
tuousmep, they would lecJL upon them* 
selves as defiled by such a one comipg 
among them ; they would call for Iustra>- 
tions, that they might purify themselves 
from the pollution which such company 
would bring with it. 

157. ff there could he ghen.'] t. e. If 
they could come at materials for puri&- 
cation in the place where they are. 

158. Sulphur with jnnes*'] Fumes of 
sulphur, thrown on a lighted torch made 
of the wood of the unctuous pine-tree, 
were used among the Ropums as puri- 
fying.- See AiMsw. Jeda, No. 3. 

Pliny says of sulphur, •* Habet et f n 
** reUgionibus locum ad expiandas. suf- 
** fiJtu domos.** Lib. xxxv. c. 15. 

— A wet lavrelJ]. They used ^so a 
laurel-brancb dipped In water, and 
sprinkling with it things or persons 
which they would purify. 

159. Thither, alasf 4fC.] We wretched 
xportals all must die, and be carried intO'. 
that world of spirits, where happiness or 
misery will be our doom. 

160. Juvema.'} Al. Juberna, hod. HU 
beroia, Ireland. It is thought by Cam- ^ 
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Orcades, ac minimd contentos nocte Britannos. 
Sed quae nunc populi fiunt vtctoris in urbe, 
Non fiiciunt illi, quos Ticiinu»: et tamen unus 
Armenius Zelates cunctis narratur epbebis 
Mollior ardent! sese indulsisse ^ribuno. 
Aspice quid faciant commercia : venerat obsea. 
Hie fiunt homines : nam si mora longior urbem 
Indulsit pueris, non unauaro deerit amator: 
Mittentur braccae, cultelVi, frsna, flagellum ; 
Sic prsetextatos referunt Artaxata mprea* 



105 



170 



den, tfatt the Romans did not conquer 
Ireknd; tbb passage of Juvenal seems 
to imply the contrary. The poet n^gbt 
•peak here at large, as a stranger to 
these parts, but according to the report 
of tlie triumphing Romans, who some* 
times took discoveries for conquests, and 
thought those overcome, who were neigh- 
bours to those whom they overcame; 

161. Orcades,'} A uumber of small 
islands in the north of Scotland, added 
to the Roman empire by the emperor 
Claudiua. Hod. the Orkneys. 

-—2^ Britons conientt 4c<^.] At the 
summer solstice the nights are very short; 
there is scarce any in the most northern 
I>9rtsof Britain. 

162. 2%e things which, 4:c.'l The abo- 
minations which are committed in Rome, 
are not to be found among the con- 
quered people, at least not till they learn 
them by coming to Rome; instances, 
indeed, may be found of this, as may 
i^pear by what follows. 

164^ Zetates-I An Armenian youth, 
aent as an hostage from Armenia. 

'—.Afore softt ^c] More effeminate; 
made so, by being corrupted at an ear- 
lier period of life than was usual among 
the Roman youths. Epbebus signifies a 
youth or lad from about fourteen to 
seventeen. Then they put on the toga 
viriiis, and were reckoned men. l^e 
wor4 is compounded of g^<, at, and nln, 
puberty. 

165. To htwe yidded himseHf.l For the 



horrid pui^ose of unnatural lust. 

—-4 burning tribune-l Viao eel. li. $^ 
has used the verii ardeo in the sume hor.> 
rid sense. The tribune is not named^ 
but some think tiie emperor Caligula t» 
be hinted at, who, as Suetonius relates^ 
used some who came as hostages, from 
Ur countries, in this detestable manner. 

1 66. See what commerce may do."] Conv* 
merda here signifies intercourse, corre- 
spondence, converse together. Mark 
the effects of bad intercourse. The poet 
seems to mean what St. Paul expresses, 
1 Cor. XV. 35. , ** Evil communications 
** corrupt good manners.** 

— He had coma an hostage*^ Obses-^ 
quia quasi pignus obsidetur, i. e. because 
kept, guarded, as a pledge. An hostage 
was given as a security or pledge, for th« 
performance of something by one people 
to another^ either in war or peace, and 
was peculiarly under the protection and 
care of those who received him. Thif 
youth had been sent to Rome from 
Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, a 
coufktry of Asia, and vas debauched by 
the tribune who had the custody of him. 
This breach of trust aggravates the 
crime. 

167. Here they become men.^ Here, at 
Rome, they soon lose their simplicity 
and innocence of manners, and though 
young in years, are soon old in wicked- 
ness, from the corruptions which they 
meet with. The woitl homo is of the 
common gender, and signifies botlLnuui 
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Orcades, and the Britons content with very little night. 
But the things which now are done in the city of the con- 
quering people. 
Those whom we have conquered do not : and yet one 
Armenian, Zelates, more soft than all our striplings, is said 
To have yielded himself to a burning tribune. l|S£r 

See wliat commerce may do : he had come an hostage. 
Here they become men : for If a longer stay indulges 
The city to boys, never will a lover be wanting. 
Trowsers, knives, bridles, whip, will be laid aside. 
T)ius ^l^ey carry back prsetextate manners to Artaxat^. 170 



iuid wpmtn; and it is not improbable, 
Ixit ihfa Juvenal uses the word homines 
here, as intimating, that these youths 
were soon to be regarded as of ^ithev 

167, 1/ a longer stay, ie."} If they are 
permitted to stay a longer time at Rome, 
after their release as hpstages, and are at 
large in the city, they wiU never want 
occasions of temptation to the wor§t of 
^ vices: at every turn th^y will meet 
with those who will spare no pains to 
corrupt them. 

169. Trowspr^.l Braccas; a sort of 
trowsers or breeches, worn by the Ani^ 
nians, Gauls, Persians, Medes, and 
others. Here by synec. put for the 
whole dress of the country froni which 
tl^ey came. 

— KnivetJ] Cultelli; little knives; 
dim. from culter. This should seem 
%o metfa some adjunct to Uie Armeqian 
dress; not improbably the small dag- 
gers, or poignards, which the Easterns 
wore tucked into their girdles, or sashes, 
of their under vestments; such are seen 
in the East to this day. 

— BridieM, w4«>.] With which th^y 
managed, and dnpve on their horses, in 
their warlike exercises, and in tl^e 
fhace. 

^^WUl be laid aside,} The meaning of 
these lines is, that the dress of their 
country, and every trace of their simpU- 
eitjr, manliness^ activity, and courage, 



will all be laid aside ; they will adopt 
the dress and manners, the effeminacy 
and debauchery of the Roman nobility, 
which they will carry home with them 
when they return to their own capital* 
See L 166, note. 

170. Pratactatt manners.'} See sat. |» 
78, note. Rome's noble crimes. Holy- 
day. As we should express it, tba 
fashionable vices of the great The per- 
sons who wore the prsetexta, were ma- 
gistrates, priests, and noblemen's childiea 
till the age oif seventeen. 

r^ArtaxatqJ} The ^hief city qf Arme- 
nia the Greater, (situate on the river 
Araxes,) built by Artaxias, whom tlia 
Armenitos mad^ their king. It was 
taken by Pompey, who spared both the 
pity and the inht^itan^ : bi^t, in Nero'a 
reign, Corbulo, the commander in chief 
of the Roman forces in the East, having 
^rced Tiridates, king of Armenia, to 
yield up Artaxata, levelled it with te 
ground. See Amt. Univ. Ui«t. vol. i^ 
484. 

This cUy is called Artaxata-orunv 
plur. or Artaxata-se, sing. See Ainsw. 

It is probable that the poet mentions 
Artaxata, on account of the fact whic^ 
Jjs recorded, 1. 164, S; but he may be 
understood^ by this instance, to mean, 
that every country and people would 
become corrupt^ as they had le»s or mor^ 
t/o do with Rome^ 
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JTuvencd irdroduces Umhritius^ an oldjriend of Aw, taking his 
departure from Rome, and going to settle in a country re- 
tirement at Cumw. lie accompanies XJmbritius out of town; 
and J bejbre ihey take Uate of each otker^ Umbritius tells his 
friend Jwo/mattht reason^ zpMch had induced him to rtHre 

VSUAMVIS dtgresau ceteris confusus amic^ 

Laiidotanien vactiis quod sedem figere Cumift 

Destinet, ati|U6 unum civem donare Sibyll^* 

Janua Baiarum est, e^ gratum littus amflsni 

SecessQs. Ego ^ PvochyUun praepono Suburras. 5 

Nam qtttd tarn miserum, inm solum vidimus, ut Don 

Deterius credas borrere incendia, lapsus 

Tectorum assiiduos, ac mille peric^la ss^was 

Vrbis et Augusto recitantes mense poetas ? 

Sed dum tota domusThedi componUur uni, 



10 



Idnt e. Cum^ySti «iki«iit loty at 
i^waa^paauL nemr t^j$ofu S0lHt« liifnk it 
|i«d its AMIS Aryii^K(/^«r«, wares: tliie 
waves, in rough weather, dashing against 
the walls of it Others think it was so 
called from its being fotifit by the Cumaii 
of Asia. Plih. iii. 4, ^nvenal cjiHs it 
«nipty in comparison with the populous- 
ness of Rome; it was now, probably, 
much decayed, and but thinly inhabited : 
on thu account it might be looked npeh 
asajdaoe of -leisure, quiet, and retire- 
ment; all which may -be understood by 
the word vacuis. 

5. The Sibyl'] Quasi o-mv /3«vXk, Dei 
consilium. AfMsw. The ^ibyls were 
women, supposed to be inspired with « 
spirit of prophecy. Authors are not 
agreed as to the number of them; but 
the most famous was the Cumaean, so 
called from biSTing her resident M 



Cumt^ fjmbricius was now going la 
bestow, donare, oneeitiieB on this abode 
of the Sibyl, by taking up Ms residency 
there. See Vi»G. JBxu "vt. 1. 10. et se^ 

4. The gate of Btaa^ Passengers from 
Rome to Baias were to pass througli 
Cumie; they went in on one side, an4 
came out on the olSier, ^ iknmgh « 
i:*te. 

— 3aia.'\^ A delightful city of Camp*« 
nia, of which Hoa. lib. i. epist. 1. L 

aaf. 

^uUus »! orbe sinut SaUt praiueei 
gmonii. 
Here were fine warm springs and baths, 
l^th pleasant and healthfi|l: on which 
Aooount it was much resorted to by the 
nobility and gsntry of Rome, many of 
whom had VtUas there for their summer 
residence. I^fgrmf part of tbe bay of 
l^aples. 
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fiom 'Rome: each ofxbhich is replete with the keenest satire 
on Us vicious inhabitants. Thus the Poet carries on his de- 
sign of inveighing against the vices and disorders which 
reigned in that city. 



JL HO^ troubled at the departure of an old friend, 
I yet approve that to fix his abode at empty Cumae 
He purposes, and to give one citizen to the Sibyl* 
It is the gate of Baiae, and a grateful shore of pleasant , 
Iletirement. I prefei* even Prochyta to Suburra : 
For what so wretched^ so solitary do we see, that you 
Would not think it worse to dread fires, the continual 
Palling of houses, and a thousand perils of the fell 
Cityj «nd poets reciting in the month of August? 
But while his whole house is put together in one vehicle, 
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4. A grateful shweJ] Oratumt grated 
ful, here, must be understood la the 
cense of agreeable, pleasant. The whole 
ahore, fipom Cttme (p Baiw, was delight. 
Ailly pleasant, and calculated for the 
most agredable Tttirement. See the lat* 
ter part of the last note. 

6. Prodhytcul A smaU nigged island in 
'the Tjrrbenian sea, desert and barren. 

^-^Subnrrtu] A street in RcMne, much 
frequeided, but chiefly by the vulgar, 
wut by. women ef ill fame. Hence 
Mart. vi. 66. 

Famanon nimiHin bonis puetta, 
Qualat in medid sedent Suburr^, 

e. For what so wretckedt ^c] Si^itary 
and miserable as any ptace may be, yet 
it is better to be there than at &ome, 
where you have so many dangett and 
incbntenimces to apprehend. 

7. Fires.'] HouseJ)urnings, to which 
-populous cities, from many vaiious 
causes, are continually liable. 

8. Falling rf houses.} Owing to the 
VOJ*. I. 



lihle care taken of old and ruinous build- 
ings. Propertius speaks of the two 
foregoing dangers. 
Praterea domUmsflammam, domibuSfUM 
rmnam* 

8--9. The fell diy.'\ That habitation 
of daily cruelty and mischief. 

9» AM poets reciting.'] Juvenal very 
hunaourously introduces this circum- 
stance among the calamities and incon- 
veniences of living at Rome, that even 
in the month of August, the hottet^t sea* 
son of the year, when most people had 
retired into the country, so that one 
might hope to enjoy ;some little quiet, 
even then you were to be teazed to 
death, by the constant din of the scrib- 
bling poets reciting their wretched com- 
positions, and forcing you .to hear them. 
€omp, sat. i. 1*1 — 14. where our poet 
expresses his peculiar aversion to this. 

10. His whofe house, ^c^]. While all 
his household furniture and goods were . 
packing up together in one wag^n, (as 

K 
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Substidt ad veteres arcus, madidamqiie Capenam i 
Htc, ubi nocturniE Numa consiituebat amicsBy 
Nunc sacri font'ts nemus, et del ti bra locantur 
Judaeis: quorum coph'mus, fiBnumqae supellex. 
Omnis enim populo iriercedem pendere ju^sa est 
Arbor, et ejectis inendicat sylvaCamoenis. 
in ▼uHem iEgcriao desceiidimas, et speluncad 
Dissiiniles veris: quanto praestantius esset 
Ntimen aquse^ viridi si margine clauderet undaa* 



15 



rlieda maj here agtaff,^ l/mbritiuii 
was moving all bis bstg arid baggage, (as 
ve sa^r) and, by its taking up no mora 
room, it should seem to have been very 
moderate in quantity. 

11. J?;? itood still,} He may ba iii|i- 
posed to have walked on out of the city, 
attended by his friend Juvetial, ex- 
pecting the vehicle with the goods to 
overtake him, when loaded: he now 
stood still to wait for its coming up; 
and in this siltuation he was, when he 
iNigan to tell his friend his various rea- 
sons for leaving Rome, which are just so 
many strokes ef the keenest satire upon 
the vices and follies of its inhabitants. 

— At the old arches.} The anciint tri. 
umphal arches of Romulus, and of the 
^bratii, which were in that part. Or 
perhaps the old arches of the aqueducts 
might here be meant. 

— Wet Capena} One of the gates of 
Rome, which led towards Capua : it was 
sometimes called Trtumphalis, because 
those who rode in triumph passed 
through it; it was also called Fontina- 
lis, from the great number of springs 
that were near it. Which occasioned 
building the aqueducts, by which uie 
water was carried by pipes into the city : 
hence Juvenal calls it madidam Cape- 
nam. Here IS the spot where Numa used 
to mket the goddess ^geria. 

12. A'wi?w7.] Pompiiius, successor to 
Romulus. 

-^Nocturnal mistress, ] The more strongt* 
ly to recommend his laws, and the bet- 
ter to instil into the Romans a reverence 
for religion, he persuaded them, that, 
every night, he conversed with a god- 
dess, or nymph, called iEgeria, from 
whose mouth he received his whole 
form of government, botli civil and reli- 
- gioos; that their place of meeting was 
m a grove without tin: gate Capena, de- 
dic^d to the Muses, wherein was a tem- 



ple consented to them and to the gbd^ 
dess ^geria, whose fountain waters tho 
grove; for she is fabled to have wept 
herself into a fountain, for the death of 
Nttaia. This fountain, gi^ove, and tem« 
pie, were let out to the Jews, at a yearly 
rent, for habitation ; they having beeil 
driven out of the city by Domkian, and 
compelled to lodge in these places, her^ 
tofore sacred to the Muses* Delubra is 
a genet al term lor places of worship. 
See AnrsW. By the phrase nocturns 
amicse constituebat, Juvenal speaks at 
if he were describing an intrigue, where 
a man meets his mistress by appointi- 
ment at a particular place: from this wa 
can be at no loss to judge of onr poetS 
visry slight opinion of the raaliCy oif tha 
transaction. , 

14, A basket and hay^ ^c. ] These wera- 
all the furniture which these poor crea* 
tures had— -the smn total of their goods 
and chattels*- 

This line has be^n looked itpoB av 
veity difficult to expound. Some com* 
nlentators have left it- without any at* 
tempt to explain it. Others have rather 
added to, than diminbhed from, what^ 
ever its difficulty may be. They tell 
us, that these were the marks not of 
their poverty, but, by an anoient custom, 
of their servitude in Egypt, where, in 
baskets, they carried hay, straw, and 
such things, for the making of brick|, 
and in sucK like labours. See £xod. t. 
7 — 1 8. This comment, with the reasons 
given to support it, we can only aay, is 
very far fetched and is net warranted 
by any account wa have of the Jewish 
customs. 

Others say, that the hay was to feed 
their cattle. But how could these poor 
Jews be able to purchase, or to maini> 
tain, cattle, who were forced to b^ i& 
order to maintain themselves ? Others, 
that the hay was for their bed oa whick 
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He stood «till at the old arclies, and wet Capena; 

Here, where Niima ap{K)inted his nocturnal mistress. 

Now the grove of the sacred fountain, and the shnnes are hired 

To the Jews: of whom n basket and hay are the household stu£Fl 

For every tree is commanded to pay a rent to the people : IS 

'And the wood begs, the mnses being ejected. 

We descend into die vale of ^geria, and into caves 

Unlike the true? how much better might have been 

The deity of the water, if, with a green margin, the grass inclosed 



they lay ; but neitlier is this likely ; for 
the poet, sat vi. 54 U desfcribesa mendi- 
jcant Jewess as comin|^ ii^p the ^ity, and 
leaving her basket and hay behind her ; 
whidh implies^ that the basket^ and hay 
were usually c|trried about with them 
when tbey went a begging elsewhere. 
Now it is not to be supposed that tliey 
should carry about so large a quantity of 
hay, as served them to lie upon when at 
home in the grove. 

It is plear 4)at the basket and bay are 
Mentioned together here, and in the other 
place of sat. vf. from whence I iuf^r, that 
they had little wicker baskets in which 
tbey put thp money, provisions, or other 
smalj alms which they received of the 
passers by^ and, in order to stow them 
the better, and to prevent their dropping 
flirough the interstices of the wicker, 
put wisps of hay or dried grass, in the 
inside of the baskets. These Jew beg- 
gars were as well known by baskets 
with hay in them, as our beggars are 
by their wallets, or our soldiers by their 
knapsadcs. Hence Uie Jewess, sat. 
▼i. left her basket and hay behind her 
when she came into the city, for fear 
Aey should betray her, and suWec<?Ticr 
to punishment for infnnging the em- 
peror's order against the Jews coming 
into the city. Her manner of begging 
too, by a whisper in the ear, seems to 
confirm this supposition. The I^atin 
/rophinus is the same «s ^r. xo<p/y«f, 
which is used several times in the New 
f estament to denote a provision-basket, 
made use of aipong tl^e Jews. Siee Matt. 
xiv.20. Matt xvi. 9, 10. Mark vL 43. 
Mark viii. 19, 20. Luke ix. 17. Job. vi. 
13. 

15. To pny n rent.] Tlie grove being 
let out to the Jews, every tree, as it were, 
mjght be said tp bring in a rent to ^e 
peGide at Rome. ifte poet seems to 
pentipn this as aproof of the public ava- 



rice, created by the public extraraganc^^ 
which led them to hire out these sacred 
places for what they could get, by letting- 
them to the poor Jews, who could only 
pay for them out of what they got by beg- 
ging. 

1 <5. The wood begSj Jj^c] i. e. The Jews^ 
who were now the inhabitants of tha 
wood, (meton.) were all beggars; op. 
thing else was to be seen in those onipiB 
sap-ed at>pdes of the muses, who were 
now foanif^ed. 

1 7. IVe descend, . ^c. ] Umbritius and 
Jurenal sauntered on, till they came to 
that part of the grove which was called 
the vale of \^geria, so palled, probablr 
from the fountain, into which she was 
changed, running there. 

1 7 — 1 8. jind into caves unlike the true. ] 
These caves, in their primitive state, 
were as nature formed them, but had 
been profaned with artificial ornaments, 
which had destroyed their native beau^ 
apd simplicity. ' 

18. How much f>etter.] How much 
more suitably situated. 

1 9. The d^y of the wnter'} Each foun* 
tain was supposed tp have a nyinph, or 
naiad, belonging to it, who presided 
over it as the goddess of the water ; ^^ 
g<eria may be supposed to be hera 
meant. 

— Jf, vath a green margin, ^fo] If, in- 
stead oforoanienting the banks with ar- 
tificial bordtrrs made of marble, tbey had 
been left in their natural statp, simple 
and unadorned by human art, having no 
other margin but the native turf, and the 
rude stone (tophum) which was the ge- 
nuine produce of the soil. These were 
once consecrated in honour of the foun- 
tain-nymph, but had now been violated 
and destroyed, in order to make way for 
artificial ornaments of marble, which Ro- 
man luxury and extravagance had put ia 
their place* 
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Herba, nee ingenuum violarent marmora topbum ? SO 

Hie tunc Umbritius : quando artibus, inquit, honestb 

Nullus in urbe locus^ nulla emolumenta laborum. 

Res hodie minor est, here quam fuit, atque eadem cnts 

Peteret exiguis aliquid ; proponiinus illuc 

Ire, fatigatas ubi Daedalus exuit alas : $5 

Dum nova canities, dum prima, et recta senectus, . 

Dum superest Lachesi quod torqueat, et pedibus m^ 

Porto meis, nuUo dextram subeunte bacillo^ 

Cedamus patri^ : vivant Arturius istic, 

jEt Catulus : maneant qui nigra in Candida vertunti 30 

Queis facile est aedem conducere, flumina, portus, 

8iccandam eluviem, portandum ^d busta cadaver, 



21, Here then Umbritms,'] Juvenal 
irnd his friend Umbritius being arrived 
at this spot, at the profanation of which 
they were both equally scandalized, 
XJmbritius there began to inveigh against 
the city of Rome, from which he was 
now about to depart, and spake as fol- 
lows. 

— Honest arts.'} Lib^r^ arts and sci^ 
€nces» such as poetry, and other literary 
pursuits, which are honourably. Comp. 
aat. viL 1— -6. Honestis artibus, iit con- 
tradistinction to the dishonest and^ame- 
lul methods of employment, which re- 
ceived countenance and encouragement 
from the great and opulent^ Umbritius 
was himself a poet^ JSee this sat, L 321 ^ 

22, Ho emoluments ofleibour^ Nothing 
\ to be gotten by all the pains of hon^t 

industry. 

23, One*s substance^ j-c J Instead of 
increasing what I have, I find it daily 
decrease ; as I can get nothing to replace 
what I spend, by ^1 the pains I can 
t^e. \ 

— Jnd the same, to-morrow, ^c ] This 
same poor pittance of mine wiU to-mor- 
row be wearing away something from 
the little that is left of it to-day: and so 
I must find myself growing poorer from 
day to day. Deteret is a metaphorical 
expresdon, taken from the action of the 
file, whicfar gradually wears away and 
diminibhes the bodies to which it is ap- 
plied. So the necessary expenses vof 
Umbritius and his family were wearing 
away his substance in that expensive 
place, which he determines to leave, for 
ft more |>rivate and cheaper part of the 



country. 

24. We jrropose^] i. e. I and my family 
propose— or proponimus for propona 
Synec. 

25^6. Thither to go.} u e. To CumsB, 
where Da^alus alighted after his flighl 
from Crete. 

26. Greyness is new.] While grejr 
hairs, newly appearing, warn me that 
old age is coming upon me. 

'^Fresh and upright.} While old a^ 
in its first stage appears, and I am not 
yet so far advanced as to be bent double^ 
but am able to hold myself upright. 
The ^ncients supposed old age first to 
commence aboi^t the 46th yaar. Cic. d« 
Sepectute. Philosophers (says Holy- 
day) divide man's life according to ita 
several stages. First, infantia to three 
or faur years <^ age. Secondly, pueritia, 
thence to ten. From ten to eighteen, 
pubertas. Thence to twenty-five, ado- 
lescentia. Then juventus, from twenty- 
five to thirty-five or forty. Thence to 
fifty, cetas virilis. Then came senectua 
prima et recta till aixty*five : and thei^ 
ultima et decrepita till death. 

27. While there remains to I^achesis^, 
^C.] One of the three destinies; she waa 
supposed to spin th^ thread of human 
life. 

The parcae. or poetical fates or desti^ 
nies, were Clotho, Lachesis, and Atro- 
pos. The first held the distafiT; the se- 
cond drew out, and spun the thread; 
which the last cut off when finished. 

^^Jnd on my feet, ^c,} While I can 
stand on my own legs, and walk without - 
the help of a staff. 

29. Let us leavff ^c.J Lctm^i mi^ 
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The waters, nor had iimrblefl tiokted the natural stone? SO 
Here then Umbritlus :— Since for honest arts, says he, 
There is no place in the etty, no* emoluments oF labour, 
One's substance is lo«day less than it was yesterday, and the 

same to-morrow, 
Will diminish something from the little 5 we propose thither 
To go, where Daedalus piitoflF his weary wings, S5 

While greyness is new, whik oW age is fresh and upright, 
While there remams |o Lachesis what ^he may spin, and on 

ray feet 
Myself I carry, no staff sustaming my hand. 
Let us leave our native soil : let Arturius live there, 
AndCntnlus : letthcise stay who turn black into white, 30 

To whom it is easy to hir^ a building, rivers, ports, 
A sewer to bedried^ a corpse to be ciirried to the pile, 



1JI that belongs to me, take an everlast- 
fcag farewell of th$t detedtA city, wbich, 
though my native place, I am heartily 
fired of, as none but knaves are fit to 
live there. 

2$) — 50. Jrturiut and Catutui ] Two 
knaves, who, from very low lift, had 
raised themselves to large and affluent 
circuoistaoces. Umbritius seems to in- 
troduce them as examples* to prove that 
tuch people found more encouragement 
in Rome, than ihe professors of the li- 
beral arts could hope for. See before, 1. 
SI. note 2. 

SO. Let those stay, j-c.] He means 
diose, who by craft and subtlety could 
utterly invert and change the appearances 
of things, making virtue appear as vice, 
and vice as virtue; falsehood as truth, 
and truth as faIsehoo4. Such were Af^ 
turius and'C^tulus. 

31. To hire a buUding.} The word 
aedem, here being joined with other 
tilings of public concern, such as rivers, 
ports> &c. seems to imply their hiring 
some public buildings, of which they 
made money ; and it should seem, from 
tiiese lines, that the several branches of 
the public revenue and expenditure were 
fanned out to certain contractors, who 
were answerable to the ffdiles, and to 
the other magistrates, for the due execu- 
tion of their contracts. Juvenal here 
tfeeroi to point at the temples, theatres, 
and other public buildings, which were 
thus feurmed out to these people, who» 
ftom the wealth which tbe^ ha4 ac^uired^ 



and of course from their respons!biIity« 
could easily procure such contracts, by 
which they made an immense and exor- 
bitant profit, ^dis-is signifies any kind 
of edifice. Ainsw, Qmne sedificium ssdit 
dfcitur. 

— Rivers."] Fisheries perhaps, by hiring 
which, they monopolized them, so as to 
distress others^ and enrich themselves; 
or the carriage of goods upon the riveni, 
for which a toll was paid ; or by flumi- 
na, may here be meant, the beds of the 
rivers, hired out to be cleaned and 
cleared at the public expense. 

31. Ports.'] Where goods were ex-. 
ported and imported ; these they rented, 
and thus became farmers of the public 
revenue, to the great grievance of those 
who were to pay the duties, and to the 
great emolument of themselves, who 
were sure to make the most of their 
bargain. 

32. A sewer to be drud.] Eliivies sig- 
nifies a sink or common-sewer j ^hichis 
usual in great cities, to carry off the 
water and filth that would otherwise in- 
commode the houses and^streets« Fropi 
eluo, to wash out, wash away. 

These contractors undertook the open- 
ing and clearing these from the stoppa- 
ges to which they vere liable, and by 
. which, if not cieamed, the city would 
bave been in many parts ovei flowed. 
There was nothing so mean and filthy, 
that these two men would not have un- 
dertaken for the sake of gain. Herf 
we find them »^avengeri. 
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Et pra^bere caput domini Tenalesab hastfi. 
Quondam hi comicines, et aunicipalis ai'enae 
Perpetui cocnites, notaque per oppida buccfe, 
Munera nunc edunt, et verso pollice vulgt 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter : inde reversi 
Conducunt foricas: et cur non omnia i cum sin^ 
Quales e:t humili magna ad fitstigia rerum 
ExtoUit, quoties ¥olui| Fortune jocafi- 
Quid Romse &ciam ? mentiri ii^scio : librum. 
Si mains est, nequeo Uudare, et poscere : motu$ 
Astrorum ignore : funus promittere patrifl 



S5 



40 



92. ^ eorpfit jf«.] Buata w^replacav 
^h«rt dead bodies were burned; al^ 
graves and acpalchret* Aihsw. Bystum 
from ustum* SometniMs these people 
hired or fiurmed funerals* contracUpg for 
4|te expence at si^ch a pfice. In tbis 
|oo they found their account. 

S3, And h escpost, j-c] These fellows 
sometimes were mangon^, sellers of 
slares, which they purchased, and then 
sold by auction. See Pxas. vi. 76, 7« 

-^The mutress-^pear,^ Dpinipa basta. 
It is difficult to render these two sub- 
stantives literally into Englidi, unless 
we join them as we frequently do sotne 
of our own 3 as in master4Lej| queen- 
bee, &c. 

Tfe read of the basta decemviralis 
Which was fixed before the courU of jus- 
tice. So of the basta centum viralis, also 
fixed tliere. A spear was also fixed in 
(be forum where there was an auction, 
and was a sign of it : all things sold there 
were placed near it, and were said to be 
sold, under the spear. Hence by (me- 
lon. ) basta is used by Cicero and others, 
to signify an auction, or public sale of 
goods. The word domina seems to im- 
ply the power of disposal of the property 
^ persons and |bingssold there, xYm pos- 
session apd dominion oyer which wer^e 
settled by this ipode of sal^, in the se- 
veral purchasers. So that the spear, or 
auction, might properly be called do- 
mino, as ruling the disposal of persons 
mnd things. 

84. These, in time past f hom-bloufert,'] 
Such was formerly the occupation of 
these peoj>le ; they bad travelled about 
tlie country, from to\vn to town, with 
Jiittle paltry shows of gladiators, fencers, 
'wrestlers, stage-players, an^ the like, 
«0iuuling horns to call the people toge* 



tber, like o^ trompet^rt to n poppflv 
show. 

— Jtffinlc^Ki/ theatre.} Munlcfpium si^r 
niiea a city or town-corporate, which 
had the privileges and freedom of Rome, 
Wid at the same ti^e governed by lawi 
of its own, like our corporati^uis* Mut 
nicipalis t^n^tes any t(ung belonging to 
spch a tpwp. Most of these bad arenas, 
or theatres, where strolling companies oC 
gladiatprs, &c. (like our strolling play« 
^rs,) i|sed t9 ^hlbjt. 1 bey were atr 
lended by bom-blowers and trumpet- 
ers, who sounded during the perfior*. 
piance. 

95. Cheek*s inopm, j-r.] Blowers on 
tbe horn, or tnimpft, were sometimes 
called buccinatores, from the great dis- 
tension of the cheeks in the iurtion of 
blowing. This, by constant use, left a 
STfoUen appearance op the chet^ks, foi 
which these fellows were well known in 
all the country towns. Perhaps buccas 
IS here put for bpccinip, the horns, trum- 
pets, and such wind instruments 4s these 
fellows strolled with about tbe country^ 
See A|Nsw. Bucca, No. ^. 

36, ^ow sef forth public shows 1 Mut 
nera, so called because given to the peopla 
lit the expense of him who set themfortb* 
These fellows, who had tbeipselves been 
in the m^an condition above described, 
pow are so magnificent, as to treat tbe 
people with public shows of gladiators at 
tbe Roman theatre. 

— Thepeople*s thumb,.^c.] This alludes 
to a barbarous usage at fights of gladia^ 
tors, where, if (he people thought he 
that was overcome, behaved like a cow- 
ard« witlxHit courage or art, they made 
a sign for the vanquisher to put him t<^ 
death^ b/ clenchipg the l^and* an^ 
lioldiisg or turning the thumb upward^ 
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And to expose a venal liead under the mistress-spear. 
Tkese, in time past, horn-blowers, and on a mnnicipat tlieafre^ 
Perj)€tual, attendants, and cheeks known through the towns. 
Now set forth public shews, and, the people's thumb bein^ 
turned, Sft 

Kill whom they will, as the people pkase i thence i^turhed 
They hire Jakes : and why not all things? since they are 
Such, as, from low estate, to great heights of circumstances 
Fortune raises up, as often as she has a mind to joke» 40 

What can I do al Rome? I know not to lie : a book 
If bad L cannot praise, and ask for : the motions 
Of the stars I am ignorant of: the funeral of a father to promise? 



If the thumb were turned downward^ it 
was a signal to spare his life. 

57. Whom they wiU, ^-c] These fel- 
lows, by treating the people with shows, 
had grown so popular, and had such 
hiflu^nce among the vutgar, that it Wa^ 
entirely in their power to direct the 
spectators, as to the signal for life or 
death, so that th^y either killed or saved, 
by directing the pleasure of the people. . 
See Awsw. Fopulariter, No. 2, 

57. Thence returned^ ^-c] Their ad- 
Tancement to wealth did not alter their 
mean pursuits; after returning fVonr the 
Splendour of the theatre, they contract 
for emptying bog-houses of their soil 
and filth. Such were called at Rome, 
foricarii and latkinarii ; with us,^ nighu 
ttien. 

38. Whynotanthingif} 

Why hire they not this town, not every 

thing. 
Since such as they have fortune ih a 
string? DaTDiN; 

59. Such, as^frorn: low^ estate.'} The 
poet here reckons the advancement of 
•uch low people to the height of opu- 
lence, as the sport of fortune, as one of 
those frolics which she exercises out of 
mere caprice and wantonness, witliout 
any regard to desert. See Hoa. lib. i. 
ode xxxiv. 1. 14 — 1=6. and lib. iii'. ode 
xxix. 1. 49—52. 

40; Fortune.y Had a temple, and was 
worshipped as a goddess The higher 
«he raised up such wretches, the more 
conspicuously contemptible she might 
be said to make them, and seemed to 
joke, of divert herself, at their expense, 
f^ sat.x. 366. 

^. I htvw not to He»} DiMemblr, 



cant, flatter, say what I do not meanv 
seem to approve what I dislike, and 
praise what in my judgment I condemn* 
What then should t do at ^'ome, whertf 
this is one of the only means of advance* 
ment^ 

42. Jislc fori ^t ^«s a common prac- 
tice of low flatterers to commend the 
writings of rich au^ors, however bad, ii^ 
drder to ingratiate themselves with them, 
and be invited to their houses: thej^ 
also asked, as the greatest favoilr, fc»r th<^ 
loan or gift of a copy, which highly flat* 
tered the composenu This may be meant 
by poscere, in this place. See Hoa. Art^ 
Poet, t 419 — 37. Martial has an epi-^ 
gram on this subject. Epigr. llviil» 
lib. vi, 
Quodtamgrdnde. r«^; eUunat liHiurbm 

togata, 
19<mi tif, Fomponi, cana diserta tua esh 
Pomponius^ thy tvit is ext^si 
rabble, ^^..^^''''''^^ 

*Tis not thee t^0gf^Mmmend'-'^but the 
cheer atjk^wble, 
42—5. Motions of the stars, $c. ] I hare 
no pretensions to skill in astrology. 

45. The funeral of a father, ^c,"] H* 
hereby hints at tha profligacy and want 
of natural affection in the young men. 
who wished ,the death of their fathers, 
and even consulted astrologers about 
the time when it might happen ; whicb 
said pretended diviners eozened the 
youths out of their money, by pretend^ 
ing to find out the certainty of such 
events by tiie motions or situations o$ 
the planets. 

This, says Umbritius^ I naithar ea& 
nor will do» 
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Nee volo, nee possum : ranarum yiscera nunquam 

lospexi : ferre ad nuptam quse mittit fululter, 45 

Quae mandat, n6rint alii : me nemo ministro 

Fur erit : atque ideo nuUi cotnes exeo, tanquam 

Mancusy et extinctse corpus non utile dextrae. 

Quis nunc dili^itur, nisi conscius, et cui fervens 

:^tuat occultis animus, semperquetacendis? 69 

Nil tibise debere.putat, nil <:onferet unquam^ 

Participem qui te secreti fecit honesti. 

Carus erit Verri, qui Verrem temporej quo vuk^ 

Accusare potest. Tanti tibi non sit opaci 

pmnis arena Togi, quodque in mare volritur aumm^ 55 

tJt somno careas, ponendaque prsemia sumas 

TristiS) et a magno semper timearis amicoy 



44. ^e erUraUs of toadsJ} IUl» is a 
general word for all kinds of frogs and 



The language here is meta|>horical, 
and alludes to augurs inspecting the en- 
trails of the beasts slain ip sacrifice, on 
the view of which, they drew their good 
or ill omens» 

Out of the boWds of toads, poisons, 
charms, and spells, were supposed to be 
extn^cted* Cbmp. sat i. 70. sat vi. 658. 
Umbritius seems to say, " I nerer fore- 
« told the death of fathers, or of ather 
** rich relations ; nor searched for poison, 
«that my predictions might be made 
good by the secret administration of it.^' 
Comp. sat vi. 563—7. 

45. To cany to a married WMrum.] I 
never was pimp, or go-between, in car- 
rying on acU>lterous intrigues, by secredy 
conveying love-letters, presents, or any 
of those matters which gallants give in 
charge to their confidents. I leave tlds 
to others. 

46. I auistv^gp 4^.] No vOlainy will 
•ver be committed by my advice or aa* 



47. Igofvrth^^c.'] For these reasons 
I depart from Rome, i|UJte alone, for X. 
know none to whom I can attach myself 
aa a comp«nioii, so universally corrupt 
are the people. 

4Sw idaimed,"} Like a maimed limb, 
which can be of no service in any em- 
ployment : just as unfit am I for any 
employment which is now going forward 
in Rome. 

— w# Msekst body, 4r«.] As the body, 
when the right-band, or taxj other Uinb 



that once belonged to it, is lost fmd gone^ 
is no longer able to maintain itself by 
laborious emplojrment ; sol, having no 
inclination or talents to undergo the 
drudgery of vice of any kind, can never 
thrive at Rom^. 

Some copies read, extincta deztra; 
abL abs. the right hand being lost The 
sense amounts to the same. 

49. Unleis comcious,'} Who now has 
any favour, attention, or regard shewn 
him, but he who is conscious, privy to» 
acquainted with, the wicked secrets of 
others? 

49 — 50. Pervenimind boOs, 4'cO I* in 
a ferment, agitated between telling and 
concealing what has been committed tc 
its confidencew The words fervens and 
aratuat are, in this view, metaphorical, 
and taken from the raging and boiling 
of the sea, when agitated by a stormy 
wind. Fervet vertlgine pontus. Ov. 
Met xL 549. So sestuare semper fre- 
tum. CuaT. iv. 9. Ainsw. ^stuo. 
No. 4. 

Hence sestuans signifies boiling with 
any passion when applied to the mind* 
Animo aestuante reditum ad vada retu- 
lit CatuU. See Ainsw. See Is Ivii 20. 

Or we may give the words anoUier 
turn, as descriptive of the torment and 
imeasiness of mind which these men 
must feel, in having become acquainted 
with the most flagitious crimes in otber^ 
by assisting them or partaking with 
them in the commission of them, and 
which, for their own sakes, they dare 
not reveal, as weU as from the fear of 
thoM by whom they are intrusted. 
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I neither will, nor Can : the entrails of toads I never 

Have inspected : to carry a married woman what aA adulterer 

sends, 
What he commits to charge, let others know : nobody, I as- 
sisting, 
Shall be a thief; and therefore I go forth a companion tp 

none,-as 
Maimed, and the useless body of an extinct right-hand. 
Who now is loved, unless conscious, and whose fervent 49 

Mind boils with things hidden, and ever to remain in silence? 
He thinks he owes you nothing, nothing will he bestow, 
Who hath made you partaker of an honest secret. 
He will be dear to Verres, who Verres, at any time he will, 
Can accuse. Of so much value to you let not of sliady 
Tagus the whole sand be, and the gold which is rpUed into 
the sea, 55 

That you should want sleep, and should accept rewards to be 

rejected, 
Sorrowful, and be always feared by a great friend. 



Who now is lov*d but he who loves the 
times, 

Consciotts of close intrigues, and dipped 
in crimes: 

Laboring with secreti which his bosoni 
bum, 

Yet never must to public light return, 
Drtden. 

51* He thinks he owes you nothing, ^c."] 
Kobody will think himself obliged to 
jou for concealing honest and fair trans- 
actions, or think it incumbent on him to 
buy your silence by conferring favours 
on you. 

53. P'erresJ] See sat. ii, 26. note. 
Juvenal mentions him here as an exam^ . 
pie of what he has been saying. Most 
probably, under the name of Verres, the 
poet means some characters then living, 
ivho made much of those who had them 
in their power by being acquainted with 
their secret villainies, and who, at any 
time, could have ruined them by a dis- 
covery. 

54-5. Shady Tagus."] A^iver of Spain, 
which discharges itself into the ocean 
near Lisbon, in Portugal. It was ancient- 
ly said to have golden sands. It was call- 
ed opacus, dark, obscure, or shady, from 
the thick shade of the trees on its banks. 

jEstus serenos aureof ranges Togo 

Obscurus umbris arborum. 

MiiiiT. lib. i. epigr. 50. 

VOL. I, 



Or opacus may denote a dusky turbid 
appearance in the water. 

56, That you should want sl^ep, ^e.J 
thou, whoe'er thou art, that may be so- 
licited to such criminal secresy by the 
rich and great, reflect on the misery of 
such flagitious confidence, and prefer 
the repose of a quiet and easy con- 
science, to all the golden sands of Ta- 
gus, to all the treasures which it can 
roll into the sea! These would make 
you but ill amends for sleepless nights, 
when kept awake by guilt and fear. 

— Accejit rewards to be rejected.'] i. e. 
Which ought to be rejected — bj way of 
hush-money, which, so far, poor wretch, 
from making you happy, will fill you 
with shame and sorrow, and which, 
therefore, are to be looked upon as 
abominable, and to be utterly refused, 
and laid aside. Fonenda; lit. to be 
laid down ; but here it has the sense 
of abominanda — ^respuenda — rejicienda 
— abneganda. See Hoa. lib. ill. od. ii. 
1.19. 

57. Fearedf ^c] The great man who 
professes himself your friend, and who 
has heaped his favours upon you in or* 
der to bribe you to silence, will be per- 
petually betraying a dread of you, lest 
you should discover him. Ih© con->e- 
quence of which, you may have reason 
to apprehendi may be his ridding hii^- 
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Qiise nimc divitibiis gens acceptlssima nostris, 
Et quo8 praecipue fugiam, properabo fateri ; 
Nee pudor obstabit. Non possum ferre, Quirites, 
Graecam urbem : quamvi» quota portip fecis AclisBse ? 
Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxU Orontes, 
Et linguam, et mores^et cum tibicine chordas 
ObFiquas, necnon gentilia, tympana secum 
Vcxit, et ad Circum jus»as prostare puellas. 
Ite, quibus grata est picti lupa Barbara mitrd. 



CO 
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•elf of his fears by riddfng the world of 
you, lest you should prove like others-^ 
-snagni delator amicL See sat. i. 57. 
But whether the great man betrays this 
fear or not, you may be certain he will 
*be constantly possessed with it ; and a 
much greater proof of this- you cannot 
have, than the pains he taJces to buy 
your silence. When he grews weary 
of this method, you know what you 
may expect. Alas? cau all (he trea- 
sures of the whole earth make it wordi 
your while to be in such a situation f 
Comp. 1. 113. 

58.. What nation, fc J Umbritius pro- 
ceeds in his reasons for retiring from 
Rome. HaviHg complained of the sad 
State of the times, insomuch that no 
honest man could thrive there, he now 
attacks the introduetion of Grecians and 
other foreigners, the f(>ndiiess of the rich 
and great towards them, and the sordid 
arts by which they raised theraselyes. 

60. Kor shall shame hinder,^ In short, 
1^1 speak my mind without reserve, my 
modesty shall not stand in my way. 

— ORomans,'\Q,iimte» — this anciently 
was a name for the Sabines, from the 
city Cures," or from quiris, a sort of 
spear used by them : but after their 
union with the Romans, this appellation 
was used for the Roman people in 
general. The name Quirinus was first 
given to Romulus. See sat. ii. I S3. 

Probably the poet used the word 
Quirites here, as reminding them of 
their ancient simplicity of manners and 
dress, by way of contrast to their pre- 
sent corruption and effeminacy in both ; 
owing very much to tlieir fondness of 
the Greeks «nd other foreigners, for 
some time past introduced among them. 
61. -<^ Grecian mty."] Meaning Rome 
—now so transformed from what it 
•nco was, by the rage which the great 
people had for the language, mantiets, 



dress, ^c. of those Greeks whom they^ 
invited and entertained, that, as the in^ 
ferior people are fond of imitating their 
superiors, it was not unlikely that the 
transformation might become general 
throughout the whole city: no longer 
Roman, but Grecian. Umbritias could 
not bear the thought. 

— Tho* whit M<*tf j»or<nm,i5:c.]Though> 
by the way, if we consider the multi- ' 
tudes of other foreigners, with which 
the city now abouuds, what, as to num^ 
hers, is the portion of Greeks? they 
are comparatively few. See sat ziiL 
157. Hiec quoU pars scelerum, &c. 
What part m this (t. e. how small a part 
or portion) of the crimes, &c. 

— Acheean dregs \ Acha&a, or Aduna, 
signifies the whole country of Greece, 
anciently called Danae, whence tha 
Greeka are called Danal AinsWp. 
Dregs — metaph. taken from the' foul, 
turbid, filthy sediment which wine da- 
posits at the bottom of the cask. A fit 
emblem of these vile Greeks, as though 
they were the filth and vafiise of aU 
Greece. 

Sometimes the word Achsa. or Achaia, 
fs to be understood in a more confined 
^sense, and denotea only some of that ' 
part of Greece called Peloponnesus, or 
Pelops' island, now the Morea, anciently 
divided into Arcadia, and Achaia, of 
which Corinth was the capital ; tlie in- 
habitants of this city were proverbially 
lewd and wicked*. Kt^tv^ieU^uv was a 
usual phrase to express doing acts of 
effeminacy, lewdness, and debauchery 
— what then must the dregs of Corinth 
and its environs have been? See 1 
Cor. vi. 9 — 1 1 , former part. 

62. Syrian Orontet.'] Orontes was the 

greatest river of Syria, a large countcy 

' of Asia. Umbritius had said (at 1. 6 1 . ) 

that the portion of Grecians was small 

in comparison y he novy proceeds to es- 
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What nation is now most acceptable to our rich men, 
And whom 1 would particularly avoid, I will hasten to confess i 
Nor shall shame hinder. O Romans, I cannot bear 60 

A Grecian city : tho' what is the portion of Achaean dregs ? 
Some while since Syrian Oi'ontes has flowM into the Tiber, 
And its language, and itianners, and, with the piper, harps 
Oblique, also its national timbrels, with itself 
Hath brought, and girls bidden to expose themsehres for hirinjpr 
at the Circus. — 65 

Go ye, who like a Barbarian strumpet witli a painted mitre. ' 



plain himself, by mentioning the inun« 
dation of SyHans, and othier ABiatic 
^.trangers, who had fur some ttirae been 
liocking to Rome: these. were in such 
numbers from Syria, and they had so 
introduced their eastern manners, music, 
^c. that one would fancy one's self on 
the banks of the Orontes, instead of the 
Tiber. The river Oront.es is- here put 
for the peoj}le who inhabited the tract of 
country through which it ran. Mcton. 
So the Tiber for the city of Rome, which 
stood on its banks. 

62. HasJlQw'd.'} Metaph. This'well 
expresses the idea of the number^, as 
yfeU as the mischiefs th^y brought with 
diem, which were now overwhejiming 
the city of Rome, and utterly des^troying 
^he morals of the people, 

65. With the piper,^ Ubicen signifies 
« player on a flute, or pipe. A min- 
Arel. They brought eastern mtisicians, 
as well as musical instruments. The- 
flute was an instrument whose soft sound 
tended to mollify and enervate the 
mind. 

63 — 4. Har])s oblique.'} Chordas,' lite- 
rally strings : here it s'gnifies the in- 
^ruments, whichj being in a crooked 
form, the strings mast^of course be ob- 
liquely placed. 

64. Natiowil timbrels^ Tabours, or 
little drums, in form of a hoop, with 
parchment distended over it, and bits of 
bi;ass ffxed to it to n^ake a jingling 
noise; which ^e eastern people made 
use of, as they do to this day, at their 
feasts and dancings, and which they beat 
with the fingers. 

64—5. With Uself hath brought.2 As 
4i river, when it breaks its bounds, car« 
ries along with it something from all the 
•different soils through which it passes, 
^nd rolls along what it may meet with 



in its wny; so Ae torrent of Asiatics 
has brought with it, from Syria to Rome, 
tlie language, morals, dress, music, and 
aU the enervating and effeminate vi^et 
of the several eastern proyincps frqm 
wJicnce it camie. 

65. j4nd girls bidden 4o expose^ j^c] 
Frosto, in this connexion, a^ applied t» 
harlots, means to be common, and ready 
to be hired of all comers for money* 
For this purpose, the owners of these 
Asiatic ^roaJe slaves ordered them ta 
a^nd at the Cireu% where they might 
pick up gallants, and so made a gain c^ 
their prostitution. Or perhaps theyliad 
stews in the cells and vaults which were 
under the great Circus, ni'here they ex- 
ercised their lewdnesa. See Holyday on 
th^ place, note f. 

The word jussas may, perhaps, apply 
to the^e prostitutes, as expressive of 
their situation, as being at every body*» 
command. Thus Ov lib. i. eleg. 10. 

Slat meretf-ix certo cuivis mercabilis are^ 

lU miseras Jusso corpore qtlterit opes, 

65. Circus.] There were sey cavil circa 
in Rome, which were places set apart 
for the celt^bration of several games: 
they were generally ohjong, or almost in 
the shape ,of a bow, haying a wall quite 
round, with ranges of sweats £or the con- 
venience of ^)^ctators. llie Circus 
maximus, whiph is probably meant here, 
was an immense building; it was first 
built hy Tarquinius Prisons, but beauti- 
fied and adorned by succeeding princes* 
and enlarged to such a prodigious ez- 
te|it, as to be able to contain, in their 
proper seats, two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand spectators. See Kemnktt, Ant, 
part ii. book 1. c 4« 

66. Go jfff ^c."] Umbritius may be 
supposed to have uttere4 thj^ with |iii 
small Indignation, 
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Rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipi^ Quirine, 
!Et ceromatico fert niceteria collo. 

Hie altl Sicyone, ast hie Amydone relictd, 
Hie Andro, ille Samo, hie Trallibus, aut Alabandis, 
Esquilias, dietumque petunt a yimine eollem ; 
Yiseera magnarum domuum, dominique futuri. 

Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
Promptus, et Isxo torrentior : ede quid ilhifn 
Esse putes ? quemvis hominem seeum attultt ad nos : 
Grammatieus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Augur, schoenobates, Medieus, Magus : omnia noyit. 



70 



75 



66. Artffnpef.] I^upa literally ngniiiei 
ft she-woH ; but an appellation fitly be- 
stowed on common whores or bawds» 
whose profesdon led them to sapport 
themselvet by preying at large on all 
they could get into their clutches. 
Hence a broSiel was called lupanar. 
The Romans i»lled aU foreigners barba- 
rians. 

— ^ painted mitre,'] A sort of turban, 
worn by the Syrian women as a part 
of their head-dress, ornamented with 
fainted Unen* 

67. QtariHUS.2 O Ronulus, thou 
great founder a£ this now degenerate 
city ! See note on 1. 00. 

— That rustic of thine*'] In the days of 
Homulus, and under his government, 
the Romans were an hardy race of 
shepherds and husbandmen. See sat. ii. 
U 74. and 127* Sat. viiL 1. 274, 5. rough 
in their dress, and simple in their man- 
ners. But, alas! how changed! 

-A Grecian dress.] Trechedipna— from 
r^tX^y to run, and ^u^rup, a supper. A 
Idad of garment in which they ran to 
other people's suppers. Ainsw. It was 
certainly of Greek extraction, and though 
the form and materials of it are not de- 
scribed, yet we must suppose it of the 
soft, effeminate, or gaudy kind, very 
unlike the garb and dress of the ancient 
rustics of Romulus, and to speak a sad 
change in the manners of the people. 
Dryden renders the passage thus : 

O Romulus, andfather Mars^lookdown/ 

Your herdsman primitive, your homely 
cloumt 

Is turn'd a beau in a loose tawdry goum. 

68. Grecian ornaments,] Niceteria^— 
rewards lor victories, as rings, collars of 
gold, &c Frizes. From Gr, nxn, vic- 
toiy. 



— On His perfumed neck.] Ceromatico 
doUo. The cerotna (Gr. xn^stfut, from 
)t*i(s$, cera) was an oil tempered with 
wax, wherein wrestlers anointed them- 
selves. 

But what proofs of eflTeminacy, or de- 
pravation, doth the poet set forth in 
these instances? 

Using wrestlers' oO, and wearing on 
the neck collars of gold, and other in- 
signia of victory, if to be understood li- 
terally, seems but ill to agree with the 
poet's design, to charge the Roman 's with 
a loss of all former hardiness and man- 
liness: therefore we are to understand 
this line in an ironical sense, meaning, 
that, instead of wearing collars of gold as 
tokens of victory, and rewards of cou- 
rage and activity, their niceteria were 
trinkets and gewgaws, worn merely as 
ornaments, suitable to the effeminacy 
and luxury into which, after the exam- 
ple of the Grecians, Syrians, &c. they 
were sunk. By the ceroma he must 
also be understood to mean, that, instead 
of wrestlers* oil, which was a mere com- 
pound of oil and wax, tlteir ceroma was 
some curious perfupied unguent with 
whici) they anointed their persons, their 
hair particularly, merely out of luxury. 
See sat. ii. 40—2. Thus Mr. Dryden : 

His once unkem*d and horrid locks be- 
hold 

Stilting sweet oil, his neck enchain'd with 
•goidi 

Ajri^g Ihe foreigners in every dress, 

Whichp bought al greater cost, becomes 
him less. 

69. High Sicyqfi.] A» island in ihe 
JEgean sea, wherejhbe ground was veiy 
high. Tb^^JEEsSa yfas a part of the 
Mediteifan^ sea, near Greece, divid- 
ing Europe zrom Asia. It is now called ~ 
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That rustic of thine, O Quirinus, assumes a Grecian dress^ 
And carries Grecian ornaments on his perfumed neck. 

One leaving high Sicyon, but another, Amydon, 
He from Andros, another fr©m Samos, another frcmi Tralles, 
or Alabanda, 70 

Seek the Esquilise, and the hill named from an osier ; 
The bowels, and future lords, of great femilies. 

A quick wit, desperate impudence, speech 
Ready, and more rapid than Issbus. &iy what do you 
Think him to be ? He has brought us with himself what man 
you please: 75 

Grammarian, Rhetwician, Geometrician, Painter, Anointer, 
Augur, Rope-dancer,^*hysician, Wizard s he knows all things. 



the Archipelago, and by the Turks, the 
White sea. 

69. Amj/don.] A city of Macedonia. 

70. Antiros,] An inland and totm of 
Pfarygia the Lesser, situate in the JEgean 
sea. 

'^Softiat.'} An island in the Ionian sea, 
west of the bay of Corinth, now under 
attt repuUic of Venice, mow Cepha- 
Ionia. 

— *2Vtrffe4.] A city of Lesser Ada be- 
tween Caria and Lydla. 

^^Ahhanda,} A city of Caria^in the 
Lesser A^a. 

71. EsquUia.'] The mons esquilinus, 
one of the seven hilh in Rome ; so caUed 
Irom esculus, a beech-tree, of which 
many ^ew upon it. See Aihsw. 

— The hill named, ^-cj The colISi vi- 
minalis* another of the seven hills en 
which Rome was built ; so caUed from 
a wood or grove of osiers which grew 
upon it. There was an altar ther^ to 
Jupiter, under the title of Jupiter Vimi- 
nalis. 

These two parts of Rome may stand 
(by synec.) for Rome itself : or perhaps 
the^ were parts of it where these fb- 
reigners chiefly settled. 

72. The bowels f 4"^. J Insinuating them-, 
selves, by their art and subtlety, into 
tile intimacy of great and noble families, 
80 as to become their confidents and 
favourites, their vitals as it wer6, inso- 
nmcfa that, in time, they govern the 
whole ; and, in some instances, become 
their heirs, and thus lords over the fa^' 
mily po^essions. See sat. ii. 58. notes. 
The wheedling and flattering of rich 
peofde ia order to become their heirs. 



are often mentioned in Juvenal; such 
people were called captatores. 

73. J quick witj Ingenium velox, 
Ingenium is a word of many meanings ; 
perhaps, here, joined with velox, it 
might be rendered, a ready invention^ 

— Desperate impudence.] That nothing 
can abash or dismay. 

75 — 4, Speech readi/.J Having Ivorda 
at will. 

74. Isittis.J A famous Athenian ora- 
tor, preceptor of Demosthenes. Tor« 
rentior, more copious, flowing with more 
precipitation and fullness, more like t 
torrent. 

— -Jay, ^c] Now by the way, my 
friend, tell me what you imagine sueh a 
man to be; I mean of what calling or 
profession, or what do you think him 
qualified for ? 

75. IThat man, $c.] Well, 111 not 
puzzle you with guessing, but at once 
inform you, that, in his Own single per- 
son, he has brought with him every cha- 
racter that you can imagine : in short, he 
is a jack of all trades> As the French 
say, C'est un valet a toot faire. Or, as 
is said of the Jesuits, Jesuitus est omnis 
homow 

7S. Anoiyiter-I Aliptes, (from Ot, 
et}iUpatt to anoint, he that anointed the 
wrestlers, and took care of them. 

A^NSW. 

77 JTe knows all things.'} Not only 
.wha( I have mentioned, but so versatile 
is hh genius, that nothing can come 
amiss to him. There is nothing tliat 
he does not pretemi to ^e knowledge 

Ofit 
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Gr«eculus esuriens in coeAiiD) jusseris, ibit. 

Ad summum non Maurus erat, nee Sarmatai nee Thrax, 
Qui sumpsit pennas, inediis sed natus Athenis. 80 

Horum ego non fugiam conchy tia ? me prior ille 
Signabit ? fultusque toro melioi^ recumbet, 
Advectud Romani) quo prunaetcoctona, venio? 
Usque adeo nihil est, quod nostra infantia caelum 
Hausit Aventini, bacca nqtrita Sabin^ ? 85 

Quid !— quod adulandi gens prudentissima laiidat 
Sermonem indocti, faciem defbrmis amici, 
£t longum invalidi colium cervicibus aequat 
Hercuiis, Antseum procul a tellure teneiuis— « 
Miratur vocem angustam, qua deterius m: * IX) 

lUe sonat^ quo inordetur gailina marito { 



7S. J hungry Greek7\ llif dimiDutive 
^neculus is sarcmstical. q. d. Let my 
little Grecian be pinched with hunger* 
he would undertake any thing you bade 
bim, however impossible or improbable ; 
fike another Dsedalus, he iifoul(l even 
Attempt to fly into the air. 

79. /7i^it«,j-c.] Ad summum: -upon 
the whole, be it ot>served, tha^ (he Greeks 
of old^ were a de^t^rous people at contri- 
vance; for the attempt at flying was 
schemed by Daedalus, a native of Athens. 
Ko man of any other country has th^ 
honour of the invention. 

81. The splendid dretM,"] Copchylia; 
shell-fish ; the li^or thereof made pur- 
pie, or scarlet colour : called also murex. 
Conchylium, by meton. signifies the co- 
lour itself; also garments dyed there- 
with, which were very expensive, and 
worn by the aiobility and other great 
people. 

Shall not I fly, fugiam, avoid the very 
sight of such garments, when worn by 
such fellows as these, who were only able 
to wear them bj ^^ wealth whiph they 
have gotten by their craft and imposi- 
tion? 

81—2. Sign before me*'} Set his name 
before mine, as a witness to any deed, 
Hcc. which we may be called upon tq 
sign. 

82. Supported by a better couch, ^cj 
The Romans lay on couches at their 
convivial entertainments; these couches 
were ornamented more or less, some 
finer and handsomer than others, which 
wete occupied according to the quality 



of the guests. The middle couch was 
esteemed the most honourable place, 
and so in order from thence. Must 
this vagabond Greek take place of me at 
table, says Umbritius, as if he were 
above me in point of quality «nd conse- 
quence? As we should say, Shall be sit 
above me at table? Hoa. lib. iL sat. viii^ 
L ^0^^. describes an arrang^nent of 
the company at table* 

83. Bropght to JZo^ie.] Advectus ; im* 
ported /irom a foreign country, by the 
saqie vidnd, lUid in the same ship, with 
prunes, and little figs from Syria. Thes« 
were called coctona, or cottana, assup^ 
posed, from Heb, fop little. Make* 
lib. xiii. 23. parva cottana. 

Syria peculiaros babet arbcn-es, in fi- 
corum genere. Caricas, et minoresejus 
generis, qu« coctana vocanL Pun. lib. 
xiii. c. 5. 

Juvenal means to set forth the low 
origin of these -people ; that they, at 
first, were brought out of Syria to Rome, 
as dealffs in small and contemptible a^n 
tides. Or he may mean, that as slaves 
they made a part of the cargo, in one of 
these little trading vessels. See sat. i. 
IIQ, lit 

85. Avenimus, j*c.] One' of the sevens 
hills of Rome ; so called from Avens, 4 
xij&t of the Sabines. AiNsiir. Umbri'T 
tins here, with a patriotic indigpation at 
the preference given to foreigners, asks» 
What! is there no piciviiege in having 
drawn our first breath in Rome ? no pre. 
eminence in being born a citizen of thf. 
fijrst city in th« world, the conqueror 094 
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A liun^y Greek will go into heaven, if you command. 

In fine — he was not a Moor^ nor Sarmatian, nor Thracian, 
Who assumed wings, but born in the midst of Athens. 80 
Shall 1 not avoid the splendid dress of tliese ? before me shall he 
Sign ? and supported by a better couch shall he lie at table, 
Brought to Rome by the same wind as plumbs and figs ? 
Is it even nothing that our infancy the air 
Of Aventinus drew, nourished by the Sabine berry ? 
What ! because a nation, most expert in flattery, praises 
The speech of an unlearned, the face of a deformed friend, 
And c^quals the long neck of the feeble, to the neck of 
Hercules, holding Antaeus far from the earth--' • 
Admires a squeaking voice : not worse than which. 
He utters, who, being husband,' the hen is bitten I 



85 



90 



mistress of all those countries from 
whence these people came ? Shall such 
fellows as these not only vie with Ro- 
man citiaensy but be prefeired belbre 
them? ^ 

'■^Sabine berry.} A part of Italy on 
the banks of the Tiber, once belonging 
to the Sabines, was famous for olives, 
here called bacca Sabina. But. we are 
to understand all the nutritive fruits and 
produce of the country in general. Pro 
specie genus. Syn. In contradistinction 
to the pruna^et coctona, 1. 83. 

85. Whai/} As if he had said, 
Whati is all -the favour and preference 
which these Greeks meet with, owing to 
their (alent for flattery ? are they to be 
esteemed more than the citiseos of 
Rome, because they are a nation of base 
aycophants? 

87. The q)eech, ^e."} Or discourse, 
tal^. conversation, of some ignorant, stu- 
pid, rich patron, whose favour is basely 
courted by the most barelaced adula- 
tion. 

'•^Faceofa defmnedp ^.] Persuading 
him that he is handsome ; or that his 
veiy deformities are beauties. 

68. TAe^n^nedb, j-c] Compares the 
long cr^ne-neck of some puny wretch, to 
tiie branrny neck and shoulders (cervici- 
bus) of Hercules. 

89. Holding, 4fC.] This relates to the 
■tory of Antaeus, a giant of prodigious 
strength, who, when- knocked down by 
Hercules, recovered himself by lying on 
his mother earth; Hercules therefore 



held bun up in his left hand, between 
earth and heaven, and, with his right 
hand, dashed his brains out. 

90. Admires a sqneaking voiee*'] A 
squeaking, hoarse, croaking kind of ut^ 
terance, as if squeezed in ita passage by 
the narrowness of the throat; this he 
applauds with admiration. 

— Not worse, ^v.] He assimilates th« 
voice 80 commended, to the harsh 
screaming sound of a cock when he 
crows; or rather to the noise which he 
makes when he seises the hen, on ap- 
proaching to tread her, when be nips her 
comb in his beak, and holds her down 
under him. This must be alluded to by 
the mordetur gallina, &c. 

Claveritts, paraph, in Juv. iv. reada 
the passage, 

qu6 deterius nee 

lUa sonat, qunm mordetur gallina ma- 
rAo» 

' . worse than which neither 
Doth that sound, when a hen is bitten by 
her htuband. 
Meaning that voice which was so ex- 
tolled with admiration by the flatterer, 
was as bad as the screaming which a hen 
makes when trodden by the codk, who 
seises and bites her comb with his beak, 
which must be very painful, and occa- 
sion the noise which she makes. How- 
ever this reading may be rather mpre 
agreeable to the fact, yet there does not 
seem to be sufficient authority to adopfr 
itr 
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Haec eadem licet et nobis laudare : sed illis 

Creditur. An melior cum Thaida sustinet, aut cum 

Uxorem comoeduB agit, vel Dorida nuUo 

Cukam palliolo? mulier nempelpsa videtur, 93 

Non persona loqui : vacua et plana omnia dicas 

Infra ventriculum, et tenui distantia rimd. 

Nee tamen Antiochus, nee erit mirabilis illie 

Aut Stratocles, aut cum moUi Demetrius Hsemo : 

Natio comceda est : rides ? majore cachinno 100 

Concutitur : flet, si lachrymas conspexit amici, 

Nee dolet : igniculuni brumse si tempore poscas, 

Accipit endromidem : si dixeris, sestuo, sudat. 

Non sumus ergo pares : melior qui semper, et omni 

Nocte dieque poCeM alienum sumere vultum ; 103 

A &cie jactare manus, laudare paratus, 



93. We wtajf praite td$9.1 To be wre 
we Romans may flalter, \mt witbout 
ancceBs; we sbaU not Ue believed: tbe 
Greek* 4re the only people in eueh 
CMcUt aa to hvte aU Uiey say pass imt 
UnUi. 

93. Whether' is he hetter whem he 
pi^h ^] Sustinet, sustains the part of 
a Thais, or courteaan, or the niore decent 
cbaraetar of a wiatren, or a naked sea 
nyinph: there is no saying which a 
Grecian actor excels vest in ; he npnnkw 
mi like a woqumi that you*d swear the 
Ttfy woman seems to speak, and not the 
actor. Persona signifies a false face, a 
mask, a vizor, ip wnich the Grecian 
and Roasan actors played their parts, 
and so by meton. became to signify aa 
actor. 

This passage shews that women's 
parts were represented by men : for 
which these Greeks had no occasion for 
any alteration of voice; they differed 
from women in nothing but tbeir sex. 

94. Doris, ^C^*! A sea nymph repre- 
sented in some play. SeeAiNsw. Do- 
ns. Palliolum was a little upper gar- 
ment: the sea nynspfas were usiially re- 
presented naked, nullo paUiolo, without 
the least covering over their bodies. Pat 
liotum, dim. of pallium. 

98, Yet neither vrili jhttieekus.] This 
person, and the others nentiened in the 
next line, were all Grecian ooaaedians ; 
perhaps Hannus, from the epithet molli, 
may be understood to hare been pecu- 



liarly adapted t0 the perfomuBice cf !(»• 
male characters. 

All these, however we may adaMm 
.them at Rome, would not be at all ex- 
traordinary in the country which they 
oaaoe fiom-r-^illic-— for aH the Grecians 
are bom actors; there is t h er ef ore no* 
thing new, or wonderful, there, in r^re* 
aeoting assumed charaetera, however 
well : it is ihe very characteristie e€ the 
whole nation to be penonatiiig and imi- 
tative. SeeAiNsw. Comoedus-a-um. 

100 Do ynt iaugh ?] The poet here 
iUustratea whM he had said, by instances 
of Grecian adulation of the most servile 
and meanest kind* 

If one of their patrons happens to 
laugh, or even to smile, for so rideo also 
signifies, the parasite set up a loud hoarse 
laugh, and laughs aloud, or, as the word 
concutitur implies, laughs ready to split 
his sides, as we say. 

10). He weept, f^.] If he finds hie 
friend in tears, he cjm humour this too; 
and can squeese out a lamentable ap- 
pearance of sorrow, but without a single 
grain of it. 

102. r/in wintertime you (i$k, j-c] If 
the weather be cold enough for the pa- 
tron to order a little fire, the versatile 
Greek instantly improves on the matter, 
and puts on a great thick gowA— endro- 
midem— « sbrt of thick ruff, used by 
wrestlers, and other gymnasiasts, to co- 
ver them after their exercise, lest they 
should cool too^Mrt. 
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These same things we may praise also : but to them 

Credit is given. Whether is he better when he plays Thais, 

of when 
The comedian acts a wife, or Doris with no 
Cloak dressed ? truly a woman herself seems to speak. 
Not the actor : you would declare 
It was a i^al woman in all respects. 
Yet neither will Antiochus^ nor admirable there will 
Either Stratocles, or Demetrius, with soft Haemus, be : 
The nation is imitative. Do you laugh ? with greater laughter 
Is he shaken : he weeps, if he has seen the tears of a friend. 
Not that he grieves : if in winter-time you ask for a little fire, 
He puts on a great coat: If you should say, " I am h©t'*— 

he sweats. 
We are not therefore equals :. better is he, who always^ and all 
Night and day, can assume another's countenance^ 105 

Cast from the &ce the hands, ready to applaud, 



95 



99 



105. / am hot, j-c] If the patron 
complains of heat, the other vows that 
he is all over in a sweat. 

Sfaakfispeare has touched this sort of 
character something in the way of Juve- 
nal, Hamlet, act v. sc. iL where he in- 
troduces the short but well-drawn cha- 
racter of Osrick, Whom he represents as 
a complete temporizer with the humours 
of his superiors. 

Ham. Your bonnet to htfiright ttse — *tis 
Jhr the head, 

OsR. / thank your lordthip, *tU very 
hot. «^ 

Ham. fJb believe ijtp, *tis verj^ cold j the 
vind is northerly. ,' - .^.,^* ■' 

OsR. It is iridiffifireM colct, my lord, in" 
deed. * ' .. * 

Ham. Bui yet, methinks, U is very sul- 
try ^ and hot, /or my complexion. 

OsR. Exceedingly, my lord, it is very 
sultry, as it were, I cant tell how. 

But Terence luis a full length 4>icture 
of one of these Grecian parasites, which 
he copied from Menander. See Teh. 
£un. the part of Gnatlio throughout : 
than which nothing can be more exqui- 
sitely drawn, or more highly 6nished. 

This, by the way, justifies Juvenal in 
tracing the original of such characters 
from Greece. Menander lived about 
550 years before Christ. Terence died 
about 159 years before Christ. 

1 04» If^e are not therefore equals.} We 

TOL. I. 



Romans are no match for Uiem-i— thejf 
far exceed, any thiiig we can attempt in 
the way of flattery. 

— Belter is he, 4rc.3 He who can watcti 
the countenance en another perpetually, 
and, night and day, as it were, practised 
an imitation of it, so as to coincide, on ^ 
all occasions, with the particular look, 
humour, and disposition of others, is 
better calculated for the office of a syco- 
phant, than we can pretend to be. 

106. Cast from the face, ^c.1 Tin's warf 
some action of complimentary address, 
made use of by flatterers. He who dla 
this, first brought the hand to his mouth, 
kissed his hand, then stretched it out 
towards the person whom he meant to 
salute, and thus was understood to throw, 
or reach forth, the kiss which he had 
given to his hand. 

To this purpose Salmasius cxplainii 
the phrase, a facie Jactare ma^us. 

This exactly coincides with what we 
call kissing the hand to one. Tliis w6 
see done frequently, where persons se6 
one another at a distance in crowded 
public places, or are passing each other 
in carriages, and the like, where fbcy 
cannot get near enough to speak to- 
gether; and this is looked upon as h 
token of friendly Courtesy and civHity. 
The action is performed much in the 
manner above described, and i^ com- 
mca among us. 

M 
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Si bene ructavit, si rectum minxit amicus, 
Si truUa inverse crepitum cfedit aurea fundo. 

Pneterea sanctum nihil est, et ab inguine tututti : 
TsTon matrona laris, non (ilia virgo, neque ipse > 1 10 

Sponsus laevis adhuc, non filius ante pudicus. 
tiorum si Aihilest, auiam resuixnatamici': . 
Scire volunt secreta dom^s, tctque inde timer?. 
Etquoniam coepit Grsscorum mentio, transi 
Gymnasia, atque audi facinus majoris abolla^. 115 

Stoicus occldit Baream, delator amicum 
DiscipulumqueseneXj, ripa nutmus in "" 



It 18 so usual to took on this as a 
fOken of cmlity, that it is one of the 
first things which children, especially of 
Ihe higher sort, are taught— sometimes 
it is done with one hand, sometimes with 
both. 

According to this interpretation, We 
may suppose that these flatterers were 
▼ery lavi^ of this kind of salutation to- 
wards those whose favour they courted. 

Bringing the hand to the mouth and 
kissing it, as a token of respect, is very 
ancient; we read of it in Job zxxi. 26, 
27. as an: action of even religious wor- 
ahip, which the idolators paid to the hosr 
of heaven. 

107. £raih belched wett,] By these ri- 
diculous instances, the poet' means to 
shew tliat their adulation was of the 
most servile and abjeot kind. 

108. If the golden cup, 4*c] Trulla 
signifies a vessel, or cup, to drink with ; 
they were made of various materials, 
l&ut the rich had them of gold. 

When the great man had exhausted 
the liquor, so that the cup was turned 
bottom upwards before he took it from 
bis mouth, and then smacked hh lips 
so loud as to make a kind of echo from 
the bottom of the cup, (an action fre- 
quent among jovial companions,) this 
too was a subject of praise and com- 
mendation, lliis passage refers to the 
Grecian custom of applauding those who 
drank a large vessel at a draught. 

Perhaps such parasites looked on such 
Actions as are above mentioned, passing 
before them, as marks of confidence and 
iatimacy, according to that of Martial, 
lib. X. 
J^il aliud vided quo te credamus mmicum, 
C[uam qtiod me coram pedere, Crisped 



A sense Tike that of these lines of Mar- 
tial is given to Juvenal's crepitum dedit^ 
by some commentators ; but at dedit baa- 
the aurea tnilU for its nominative case» 
the sense above given seems to bfi near* 
^t the truth. 

Such gervile flatterers as these bav*'' 
been the growth of all climes, the jpro- 
duce of idl countries. See Hoa. Art. 
Poet 1. 42^—33. 

r09« Jiforeover, ^c.^ In this and the' 
two following lines, Umbritius inveighs 
against their monstrous and mischievoua 
Tust. 

if I. Jsyet smooth.'] Sleek, smooth- 
faced, not yet having hair on his face. 
Sponsus here means a young wooer who-' 
is supposed to be paying his addresses to 
a daughter of the family, in order to' 
marry her ; even he can*t be safe from 
the attempts of these vile Greeks. 

— before cfiaste.J u e'- Befoi'e some 
filthy Grecian came into tiie family. 

112. Re turns tUe house, j-c] Aula 
signifies a fore><ourt, or an hall belong- 
ing to a hoUse : here it is put (by synec. ). 
for the house itself: by catachresis for 
the family in the house. 

Resupino is a word' rather of an ob- ' 
secne import, and here used metaphori- 
cally, for prying into the secrets of the 
^^mily. See Axnsw. Resiipino. 

Hblyday observes, that the scholiast 
reads avfam, (not aulam,) as if these 
fellows, sooner than fail, would attack 
the grandmother if there were nobody 
else. But though this reading gives a' 
sense much to our poet's purpose, yet as 
it is not warranted by copy, as aulam is, 
the latter must be preferred. Amici 
here means, of his patron, who has ad- 
mitted him into his family. 

113. di^ theme be feared."] Lestthc^ 
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If his friend hath belched well, or rightly made water; 
\f the golden icop hath given a crack, ffoni the in,verted bottom. 
Moreover, notning is sacred or safe from their iust ; 109 

Not the matron of an household, not a virgin daughter, not 
The wooer himself as yet smooth, not tlie son before chaste. 
if there be none of these^ he turns the house of his fiiend 

upside down; 
They will know the secrets of the femrly, tmd thence be feared* 
And because mention of Greeks has begun, pass over 
The schools, and Ifcear a deed of the gratter abolla. 1 1$ 

A Stoic killed Bai^as, an informer his friend, 
gAnd an old map his disciple, noiwiijbed on that bank. 



should reveal and publish the secrets 
9vhich they become possessed of. See 
41)efore, 1. 50 — 7. 

Farna|)j, in his note on this place, 
^entiAi^g an Italian proverb, which is 
jnuch to the purpose. 

Servo d*altrui tifd^ chi dice U sw> secreto 
fl cki no 'I so* 

« He makes himself the servant <^ 
'* another, who tells his secret ^ on^ 
'* that knows it^ot.*' 

114. And Ifeoause mentioned, jfc-] 7* <^ 
Andy by th^ s^ay, as -I have begun to 
uention the Gbreeks. 

-—Pom overt ^c'^ Transi,imp. oftran- 
«eo> to pass over or through ; ulso to 
omit, or say nothing of; to pass a thing 
by, or over. 

Each of these seoies is espoused by 
different commen tators Those who are 
for the former sense, make the passage 
^ean thus: *< Talking of Greeks, let us 
<< pass through their schools, so as to 
t* see and observe what is going forwar4 
'* there.'* 

The others make the sense to be, 
" Omit saying any thing of tlieschpol^ ; 
<* bad as thpy may be, they are not 
« worth mei^tioning, in comparison of 
•' certain oth^ i^orse things/' 

I rather think with the former, whose 
Interpretation seepas |>est to suit with 
the et audi in ttis next sentence, q, d* 
**^A8 we are talking of the Grecians, I 
** would desire you to pass from the com- 
^< mon herd, go to the schools, take a 
** view of their philosophers, an^ hear 
** what one of their chiefs was guilty 
^?of.»' 

1J5* The schools,} Gymnasia here sijg* 
unifies those places of exercise, or schools, 
Wlic^re the plulospphers met ifor dis{Hitft« 



tion, and for the instruction of tlieh* 
disciples. See Ainsw. GynHiasium. 

il6. A deed.] Facinus, in a bad sense, 
means a foul act, a villainous deed, a 
scandalous action. 

— Greater abolla,'] Abolla was aioi^ 
of cloak, worn by soldiers, and also by 
philosophers. The abolla of the sbldie|:;t 
yras less than the other, and called mi- 
nor aboUa ; that of the philosopher^ bein|f 
larger, was called major abolla. 

Juv^tval^so uses the word ajx>lla (sat. 
iv. 76,) for a senator's robe* 

Here, by metoQ. it denotes the phi- 
losopher himself. 

11 j$. Stofc.] One of the straitest secb) 
of philosophers among the Greeks. S^b 
AiKsw. Stoici-orum. 

— JCiUedt ^c ] By accusing him, of 
some crime for which he ^as p^ut to 
aeath. This was a practise much en^> 
couraged by the emperors Nero and 
Domjtian, and by which many made 
their fortunes. See note on 'sat. i. 
32, 3. 

— Bareas.] The fact is thus rdated by 
Tacitus, Ann. vi. "P. Egnatius (the 
** Stoic above mentioned) ci^oumvented 
** byfialse testimony Bareas Suranus, his 
•* friend and disciple, under Nero.** 

117. His disciple.] To whom he owed 
protection. 

— iVoMnsAerf on that banky ^c] By 
this periphrasis we are to understand, 
that this Stoic was originally bred at 
Tarsus, in Cilicia, a province o£ ancienc 
Greece, which was built by Perseus, on 
the banks of the river Cydnus, on the 
spot where his horse Pegasus dropped a 
ftfacher out of his wing. He called the 
city T«e^(ro^, which signifies a wing, from 
this event. 
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Ad quam Gorgonei delapsa est penna caballi. 
Non est Romano cuiquam locus hie, ubi regnat 
Protogenes aliquis, vel Diphilus, aut Erimanthus, 
Qui gentis vitio nunquam parti tur amicuiti ; 
Solus habet. Nam cum facilem stiUavit ii) aurein 
Exi^uum de naturae, patriseque veneno, 
Ijimine summoveor : perierunt tempora longi 
Servitii : nusquam minor est jactura clientis. 
Quod porro officium, (ne nobis blandiar,) aut quo4 
Pauperis hie meritum, si curet nocte togaWs 
Currere, cum Praetor lictorem impellat, et ire 
Prsecipitem jubeat, dudum vigilantibus orbis, 
Me prior Albinaip, aut Modiam cpUega salutet i 



120 



125 



130 



118. Gargoneam.} Tbe winged hon^ 
Pegasus ^as so called, because he was 
supposed to haye sprung from the blood 
of the gorgon Medusa, after Perseus had 
cut her head off, 

119. For any i{oman.] We Romans 
are so undermined and supplanted by 
the arts of these Greek sycophants, that 
we have no chance left us oi succeeding 
with great men« 

1 20. Some Protogenes.'] The name of 
a famous and cruel persecutor oT the 
people under Caligi^U. See Ant. ynir. 
Hist. vol. 14. p. 502. 

— DiphUuM,"] A filthy favourite and 
minion of Domitian. 

'^ErimafUhus,'\ Froii^ f^<;, s^ife and 
^ecvrig, a prophet, i. e, a foreteUer of 
strife. This name denotes some noto- 
rious informer. 

The sense of this passage seems to 
be, "There is now no room for ys 
** Romans to hope for favour and pre- 
'* ferment, where nothing bu^ Greeks are 
'* in power and favour, and these such 
"wretcl^ as are the v\f tiling and obse- 
"quious instruments of cruelty, lust, 
*' and persecution.*' 

121. Vice of his nation*} (See before, 
1. 86.) That mean and wicked artof eur 
grossing all favour to themselves. 

'■^ Never shares a friend.} Wi^ any 
body else. 

122» He alone hath hinu} Engages anc\ 
keeps him wholly to himself. 

— llefias dropped, ^c] Stillavit; hath 
insinuated by gentle and almost Imper- 
^ptible degrees. 

— Itito his easy ear,'} i. e. Into the ear 
of the great man, who easily Usteos to 
aU he sajrs. 



125; The poison of his nature,] Bornaa 
it were with the malicious propensity of 
advancing themselves by injuring others. 

—And of his country,"} Qreece, the 
very characteristic of which b this so^t 
pf selfishness. 

124. lam ren^oved, j-c] No longer a^ 
mitted within ray patron's or friend*^ 
4cx>rs. 

125. P(tsi and gone,} Perierunt; lit. 
have perished. My long and fiuthful 
services are aU thvown away, fergotleBt 
perished out of remembrance, and are 
as if they hjad iieyer been. 

— No where, ^c} There is no part of 
the world where an old client and |ricQd 
is more readily cast off, and nwre easily 
dismissed than they are at Rome: or 
where this is done wkh less ceremony, 
or felt with less regret. 

Look round the v/orld, what country 
will appear. 

Where friends are left with greater ease 
than here ? Dryden. 

The word jactura signifies any loss or 
damage; but its proper meaning is, loss 
by shipwreck, casting gopds overboard 
in a stomi. The old friends and clients 
pf great men at Rome, were just as rea? 
dily aiad efl^ectuaily parted v^ith. 

126. IFhat is the •ffice.} Officium, 
business, employment, service. 

— ^at I may not flatter, ^c.} q. d. Not 
to speak too highly in our own commen- 
dation, or as over-rating ourselves and 
pur services. 

126—7. What the merits ^c.} What 
does the poor client deserve for the assi- 
duous and punctual execution of his 
office towards his patron. 

1 27. If a client, } %Sq togatus ^giufin 
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At which a feather of the Gorgonean horse dropped dawn. 

No place is here ior any Roman, where reigns 

Some Protogenes, or Uiphilus^ or {^rimanthus ]2Q 

Who, 'from tl^e vice of his nation,' never sliarea a friend ; 

He alone hath him : for, when be has dropped InU) his easy ear 

A little of the poison of his nature, and of his country, 

1 am removed fram the threshold f-*f^times of Long s^rvi^^ 

Are past and gone-*no where is the loss of a client less. 1?5 

Moreover, what k the office, (that 1 i\)ay not flatter oui^ves,) 

or what 
The merit of a poor man here, if a client takes care by night 
To run, when the Pi*«tor drives on the lictpr, and to go 
Precipitate commands hip()> (^he childless long since awake,) 
Lest tirst his colleague should salute Al^uii^ OJC iVJodia ? I^Qi 



' litre. It was usual for great men, on 
these occasions, to have a number of 
their dependents and clientf to attend 
them: those who went before were caH- 
ed anfeambnlones; dios^ who followed, 
clientes togati, from the toga, or gown, 
worn by the common people* 

— Tukh careJ] Makes H his constant 
business. 

127^—8. Bff night to run,] To post 
away after his patron before day-break 
to the early levees of the ricb. 

These early salutations or viiits were 
commonly ^lade with a view to g^ 
something from those to whom they were 
paid; such as persons of great fortune 
who had no children, rich widows who 
were childless, and*' the like. He who 
attended earliest, was reckoned to shew 
the greatest respect, and supposed him- 
self to stand fairest in the good graces, 
and, perhaps, as a legatee in the wills 
of such persons as he visited and com- 
plimented. 

Thf vrord currer^ implies the haste 
which they made to get first, 

128. The Prator drives on* 4:,c'] The 
Praetor was the chief magistrate olf the 
city. He was preceded by officers called 
lictors, of which there were twelve, who 
carried the insignia of the Prater^ 
office, vix, an ax tied up in a bundle of 
rods, as emblems of the punishment of 
greatdr crimes by the former, and of 
nnaller crimes by the latter, Tlie lictors 
were so called from the ax and rods 
bound or tied (ligati) togetbeft Sq 
IcctoTi from lego, to xead* 



So corrupt were the Romans, tba* 
not only the nobles, and other great 
men, but even their chief mag^'strates, 
attended with their state officers, wen^ 
ott these mercenary and acaodaloua 
errands, and even hastened on the lictora 
(who OB other ooeasieDs marched slowly 
and solemnly befoee Ibem) lor Star of 
being too Ifkte. 

1^18^9, Togo precipitate.} Headlong^ 
as it were, to get on as fast as they 
oould. 

129. T/i«dUMiMf,4^.]Oiiyussignifiet 
ft ^hild that baa. lost its parents, pareaii 
that are bereaved of their ckildren, wo- 
men who have lost tbdr husbands with- 
out issue, &C. this last (as appei^rs from 
the next line) seems to be the sense of 
it here. 

Tliese iBi^es were very fond of being 
addressed and complimented at their 
levees by the flattering visitors who at- 
tended there, and were ready very>sooQ 
in the morning, even up befbre day- 
light, for their receptioni The Pnetor 
drives on his attendants as fast as he 
am, lest he should not be there firsts or 
should disoblige the ladies by making 
them wait. 

The chikUeu nfmtrons are lomg smoe 
atuake^ 

And for af)ront$ the tardy vieifs take, 
BaTjDsir^ 

190. Lett first his colleague.'} Another 
reason for the Prartor's being in such « 
hurry, was to prevent his colleague in 
office from being there before him. 

It is tp bt obafdTTcdi that, though nt 
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Divilis hfc servi claudit latus ingenuonim 

Filius ; idter enim quantum in legtone Tribuni 

Accipiunt, donat C^vinae, vel Cattense, 

Ut semel atque iterum super iltam palpitet : at ti| ' 

Cum tibi vestiti facies dcorti placet, haeres, 

Et dubitas alti Chioiiem deducere sella* 

Da testem Rom« tarn sanctum, quam fuit hoepes 
Numinis Idaei : procedat vA Numa, vel qui 
Servavit trepidam flagranti ex aede Minervam : 
ProtinuQ ad censum ; de moribus ultima fiet 



135 



110 



Unt then was but one Praptor, called 
f*rletor Urbanus, yet, as many foreigners 
and strangers settled at Rome, another 
Ptetor was appointed to judge causes 
between them, andcalled Fnetor Pere- 
gtinus. ' 

Jurenal gives us to vnder^tand, diat, 
on such occasions, both were e^RaUy 
inean and mercenary. 
^ 130. Albma or Modia.] Two, rich and 
childless oLd widows, to whom these pro- 
fligate fellows paid Uieir courts in hopes 
of inheriting tbdr wealth. 

This passage, from L 1 26 to 130, indur 
^▼e, relates to what Umbritius had just 
add about the very easy manner in which 
the great men at Rome got rid of their 
poor clients, notwithstanding their long 
and faithful services: q, d. " I don't 
** mean to boast, or to rate our services 
f* too high ; but yet, as in the insure 
" here given, and in many others whiAh 
** might be mentkoned, when what we 
t do, and what we deserve, are compared 
'* together, aiyl both with ^le un^grateful 
** return we meet with, in being turned 
<* off to make room for the Grecian P<^ 
" raaites, surely this will be aUoii^ed me 
*' as another good reaao^ for; my de- 
** perturb from Rome." 

131. Here,] At Rome. 

— Tke soft' of a rich slave^ 4*«} ^ P*"^" 
son of mean and servile extraction* 
whose father, originally a slave, got his 
(reedom, and by some means or other 
acquired great wealth. 

The sons of such were called liber- 
tini. 

•^Closes the tide.} Walks dose to his 
fide in a familiar manner: perhaps, as 
we say, arm in arm, thus making himself 
bis equal and intimate. 

131-*2. The /re€*born,lQf good SiX" 



traction ; a gentleman (^ liberal bl^th, of 
a good family; such were called inge- 
nui. 

The poet seems alike to blame the in- 
solence of these upstarts, who aimed at 
afreedom and intinsai^y with their betr 
ters; and the meanness of young mei4 
pf family, who st(y>pe4 to intimacies 
with sucb low people. 

132. Another.2 0( these low-born 
people, inheriting ridies from his far 
ther. 

T'Tribunes.'} He means H^b Tribuni 
Militum, of which there were six to eac^ 
legioQ, whicb consisted of ten regiments 
or cohorts. See sat. i. 1. 5S, n. 

133. Presents to Calvina, or CaLiewu\ 
He scruples not to give as muc|i as the 
pay of a tribune amounts to, to purchase 
the favours of these women ; who pro- 
bably were courtesans of notorious cha- 
racters, but held their price very high. 

134. But thmn.l q. d. But t|ioi^ 
pay friend Juvenal, and such prudent 
9Ai frugal people as thou art, if tho^ 
art taken ^ with the pretty face of 
flhonjie hfrlot, whose price is high, diou 
dost hesitate upoQ it, and hast doubts 
upon thy mind concerning the expedi- 
fncy of lavishing away large sums for 
such a purpose. 

135. WeU-dressed.^ Vestitus means 
m>t only ai^arelled, but decked and 
ornamented. A^nsw. Sonie are fop 
understanding vestiti, here, as synony- 
mous ^th togati, t9 express a low strum- 
pet, (see sat. ii. 1. 70. %nd note,) I^ut % 
iind no authprity for such a meaning o^ 
the word vestitus. 

136. Chioncl Some stately courteza^i 
of Rome, ofiten spoken of by Martial. 
See lib. i* epigr. Z5, 6. et oL S^ 
called from Qj^ Y^iont^ snow. 
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Here, the son of a rich slave closes the side of the 
Free-bom : but another, as ihucli as in a legion 't^ribunes 
Receive, presents to Calvina, or Catiena^ 

That once and again he may enjoy her : but thatr^ iSi 

When the face of a v^ell-dreissed harlot pleases thee, hesitatest^ 
And doubtest to lead fofth Cliione from her bish chair. 

Produce a witness at Roirie^ as just a» was the host 
Of the Idsean deity : let even Numa come forth, or he vrho 
Preserved trembling Minerva from the burnirtg temple : ]3& 
Immediately as to income^ concerning morals will be the last 



136. Mer high cJutir,'] S^Ha signifies il 
sedan dumr, borne aloft on men'^s shoul- 
ders : which, from the epithet alta» I 
take to be meant in this place— ^. d. 
VThiie these- upstart feUows care not 
what sums they throw away upon their 
whores, and refrain fi'om no expense, 
that they may carry their point, their 
betters are more prudent, and grudge to 
lavish away so much expense upon their 
nceil, though the finest, best-dressed, 
and most sumptuously attended Woman' 
ia Rome were the object in question. 

— ToleadfoHh.2 Deducere; to hd&d 
her out of her sedan, and to attend her 
into her house. 

Many othfcr senses are given of this 
passage, as may be seen in Holyday, 
and in other commentators; but the 
above seems to me best to apply to the 
poet's satire on the insolent extravagance 
of tiiese low-bom upstarts, by putting it 
in opposition to the more decent pru- 
dence and fhig^ty at their betters. 

Dryden writes as follows : 

Sat yout poor tinner, tko* yom love the 
vice. 

And Hke the whore, denkurtipon thepricef 

And, frighted with the wicked tum^ 
forbear 

To lend an hand^ and help her frvm 
the chair. 

As to translating (as some have done) 
▼estiti by the word masked, it is totaHy 
incongruous with the rest of the sc- 
ience; for b#w can aface, with a mask 
on, be supposed to please, a^ it must be 
concealed from view ? Besides, it is not 
said vestita fades, but fades vestiti 
scortL 

However it seems not very probable, 
that the poet only means to say, that 
the man hesitated^ and doubted about 



toming up to the pric^ of Chione, be^ 
cause he was so poor that he had it not 
to give her, as some would insinuate ;f 
for a man can hardly hesitate, or doubt, 
Whether he shall do a thing that it is 
out of his pow^r to do. 

137. Produce a witnesi,} Umhritiua 
here proceeds to fresh matter of com-' 
plaint against th^ corruption of the 
times, insomuch thiit the truth of a man*s 
testimony was estimated, not according 
to' the goodness of his character, but ac- 
cording to die measure of his property. 

137—8. 3%if host of the Idaan deity ] 
S^ipio Nasica, adjudged by the senate to 
be one of the best of men. He received 
into his house an ihni^ of the |^dess 
Cybele, where he kept it until a temple 
was built for it. She had various names 
from the variouB places where she was 
worshipped, as Phrygia, Idsea, &c. Ida 
was a high hill in Phrygia, near Troy, 
sacred to Cybele, See Viao. JEn. x, 
252. 

1S8. Numa.} See before, notes on I^ 
12. He was a virtuous and religious 
prince. 

139. Preserved tremblhig Minerva.'] Ltr- 
cius Metellus, the high priest, preserved 
the palladium, or sacred image of Mi- 
nerva, out of the temple of Vesta, where 
it stood trembling, as it were, for its 
safety when that temple was on fire. 
Metellus lost his eyes by the flames. 

140. Immediately as to income, j^cj 
q. d. Though a man had all their 
sanctity, yet would he not gain credit 
to his testimony on the score of his in- 
tegrity, but in proportion to the large- 
ness of his income ; this is the first and 
immediate object of inquiry. As to bis 
moral character, that is tha last thins 
they ask aAei; 
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Qusestio : quot pascit servos ? quot possidet agri 

Jugera? quam multa, magnf^que paropside ccrniat? 

Quantum quisqub sua nummorum servat in arca, 

Tantum habbt et fidei. Jures licet et Samothi-acuiti, 

El nostrorum aras, contemnere fulmina pauper 143 

Creditur, atque Deos, Dis lignoscentibus ipsis. 

Quid, quod materiam oraebet causasque jocorum 

Omnibus !iic idem, si foeda et scissa laceriia, - 

Si toga sordid Ilia est, et rupti calceus alter 

Pelle pat^t : \el si consuto vulnere crassum 150 

Atque recens linum ostendit tioa una cicatrix ? 

Nil habet infelix paufbrtas durius in si, 

Quam quodridiculos homines fagit. Exeat) inquit^ 

Si pudor est, et de puWino surgat equestfi, 

Cujus res legi non sufficit, et sedeant hie ' 155 

Lienonum pueri, quocunque in fomice nati* 

Hie plaudat nitidi prseconis (ilius inter 

Pinnirapi cultos juvenes, jurenesque lanistie: 



142. In how many, j-c] What iort 
of a table he keeps. See Ainsw. 
ParopsiH. 

144. Swear by the aUart.'] Jtirarearas 
idgnifies to lay the hands on the altar, 
and to swear by the gods. See Hoa. 
Epist lib. ii. epist. i. 1. 16. Ainsw. 
Juro. Or rather, as appears from Hoa. 
to swear hi or by the name of the god 
to whom the altar was dedicated. 

145. SamoUiracixin*'} Saraothrace was 
an island near Lemnos, not far from 
Thrace, very famous for religious rites. 
From hence Dardanus, the founder of 
Troy, brought into Phrygia tlie worship 
of the nil If A joREs ; such as Jupiter, 
Minerva, Mercury, &c.. .Froin Phrygia» 

\£neas brought them into Italy. 

• — Our gods.} Our tutelar deities, 
•Mars and Romulus. See sat. iL L 1 26— 
128.— >7. d. Were you to swear ever so 
solemnly. 

— '-^^ poor marit ^c] A% credit is giveh, 
not in proportion to a man's morals^ but 
as he is rich or poor ; the former will 
always gdin credit, while the latter will 
be set down as not having the fear either 
of the gods, or of their vengeance^ and 
therefure does not scruple to perjure 
himself. 

146. Tlie gods themselves, ^c) Not 
punishing his perjury, but excusing him, 

, oti account of the temptations which he 
In under from his poverty and want. 



147. H^htU.'} Quid is here elliptioaU 
and the sense must be supplied.—^, d. 
What shall we say more? because It is 
to be considered, that, besides the dis- 
crediting sttcfa a poor man laa to hit tea* 
timony, all the symptoms ef his poverty 
are constant sttl]gects of jeste andl rail- 
lery. See Amswi Quid, No. 2. 

'^This samt.'} Hie idem ; this same 
poor fellow. 

148. ffis garment.'} Lacema, here, 
perhaps means what we call ^ sarto«t> 
a sort of cloak for the keeping off the 
weather. See Aiksw. Lacema. 

149. Gown.'] Toga ; the ordinary dress 
for the poorer sort. See sat. i. 3. 

~ SoUed."] Sordidula, dim. of sor- 
didus ; aod signifies somewhat dirty or 
na^ty. 

— WUhtorn leather, ^c."] Oae shoe 
giq»es open witk a rent in the upper 
leather. 

150 — 1. The poet*s language is here 
metaphorical ; he humourously, by vul- 
nere, the wound, means the rupture of 
the shoe ; by cicatrix, (which is, literally, 
a sc«r, or seam in the flesh.) the auk>< 
ward seam on the patch of the cobbled 
shoe, which exhibited to vmw the coarse 
thread in the new-made stitches. 

153. Says he."] i. e. Says the person 
who has the care of placing the people 
in the theatre. 

— Xe^ him go out, ^c,} Let the man 
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Inquiry : Uovi^ many servants he maintaliis I how ipany acree bf 

land 
He possesses ? in how many and' great a dish he sups ? 

As MUCH MONEY AS EVER^ ONE KEEPS IN HIS ClIEST, 

So MUCH, CREDIT TOO HE HAS. Tho' you shoutd swcar by the 

altars, both 
Of the Sainotliracian^ aad of our gods^ a poor man to con- 
temn thunder 1^5 
Is believed, and the gods, the gods themselves forgiving him. 
What, because this same affords matter and* causes of jests* 
To all, if his garment be diity and rent, 
If his gown be soiled,! and one of his shoes with torn 
Leather be open : or if not one patch only shews the coarse 
And recent thnead in the stitched-up ruptuFe? 15 1 

VuHAVVr POVERTY HAS NOTHING HARDER IN ITSELF 

Than that it uaku^ men RipicuLotrs. Let him go out, 

aayB he. 
If he had any shame, and let him rise from the^jaeslrian^u^tiion, 
Whose estate is not sufficieui for the kw, and let there sit hero 
The sons of pimps, in whatever brothel born. 
H«ve lei the son of a spruce cri^ applaud^ among 
The sman youths- of a swordi^player, and the youths of a fencer : 



who has,not a knight*s revenue go out 
of the knight's place or seaU 

It is to be obfterved. that, formerly, atl 
persons placed themselves, as they came, 
in the theatre, promiscuously ; now, in 
contempt of the poor, that licence was 
taken away. Lucius Roscius Otho, a 
tribune of the people, instituted a law, 
.that there should be fourteen rows of 
seats, covered with cushions, on which 
the knights were to be seated. If a 
poor man got into one of these, or any 
otli^r, who had not 400 &est«>rtia a year 
income, which made a knight's estate, 
J»e was turned out with the, utmost con- 
tjbfnpt. 

i 55. Is not siffficient for llie lau^ ] i. e. 
Who has not 400 sestei Ua a year, ac- 
cording to, Otliu's law. 

iSe, Tlie stms ofpimjfs, ^c.'} The low- 
est,, the mosi base-born fellows, who 
hap{^n to be rich enough to answer the 
conditions of Otlio's law, arc to be seated 
in the knightd' seatifc; and persons of the 
best famil) are turned out, to get a seat 
where they can. if thty happen to be 
goor. See Hoa. epod. iv. 1. 15. 16^ 

157. Oier.] A low office among the 
JEtomansiy as. among 141;, wiiO procluimed 

VOL. I, ' 



the edidts of raa^stratea, publib sales b^ 
goods, '&c. The poet says, nitidi prath- 
conis; intimating that the criers got a 
good deal of moneyi lived' well, were fat 
and sleek in their appearance, and ail 
fected great sprucene»s in their dress. 

— Applaud"] Ti£ke the lead in ap- 
plauding theatrical eihfbitions. A^ 
plause^was expressed, as among U8» by 
clapping of hands. 

1.58. (y a sword plnyer."} Flnnirapi 
denotes that sort of gladiator, called also 
Retiarius, who. with a net which he had 
in his hand, was to surprise bis adter^ 
sary, and catch hold of the crest of his 
helmet, which was adorned with pea- 
cock's plumes; from pinna, a plume or 
feather, and rapio, to snatcb. See sat. ii* 
I. 1 43. note, vdiere we shall find the ft* 
gure of a fish on the helmet; and ai 
pinna also means the fin o? a fish, pen. 
h >ps this kind of gladiator was called 
Pinrtirapus, from ttii endeavouring to 
catch this in his net* 

— — The youths J] The sons^^novi 
grown yi)un.g men — juvenea. Such 
people as these wfre entitled 'to seats inf 
the fourteen rows of the e^estrian or^ 
der, on account of thcir estates ; whila" 
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Sic libfitum vano, qui nos distinxit, Othoni. 

Quis gener hie placuit censii minor, atque puellae }6(X 

Kircinulis impar ? quis Pauper scribitur haeres ? 

Quando in consilio est ^diiibus ? agmine &cca 

Debuerant cJim tenues migrdsse Quifites. 

IIaUD facile EMBnOUMT, Qt70RUM VlRTCTTIBUff OB8TAT 

Res AK6U8TA DOMi ; sed Romse durior illia J6& 

. Conatus : magno hospitiam miserabile, magna 
Servorura ventfes, et frugi coenula magno 
Fictilibus coenare pudet^ quod iurpe nc^vit 



tons of nobitt* and gitotUoMn o£ ranlu 
wer^ turned out becauie thetc income 
did not come up to what wa& required, 
by 0(ho*8 law, to connfitute a knight's 



1£S« A fencer.} Lani>ta signifies a 
fencing-master, one that taught boys ta 
fence. 

159. 7%us it pleased vain Olho 1 q* d, 
Ko found or good reason could be given 
tor this ; it was the mere whim of a vaia 
man, who established this distinction, 
from- his own caprice and fkncy, and* to< 
gratify his own pride- and vanitj. 

However, Otho's law not only distin- 
guished the knights from the plebeians, 
but the knights of birth fiom tl^se who 
were advanced to that dignity by theur 
fortunes or service ; giving to the foN 
jner the first rows on the equestrian 
benches. There&re Hoiu epod. i^ 
where he treats in th« severest manner 
JVfenas, the freedman of Cn. Pompeius, 
who had been advanced to a knight*^ 
estate, .mentions it as one instance of 
|us insolence and pride, that he sat him* 
self in one of the fij-st rows after he ba- 
came possessed of a knight*s estate. 
. Sedilibusque magnus in primis eqves, 
Othone conletnpto, sedet. 

See Feamcis, notes in lee. 
ISO, ^m/ «>n*m-/auT.] Umbritius still 
proceeds in shewing the miseries of being 
poor, and instances the disadvantages 
which men of small fortunes lie under 
with respect to marriage. 
: Injeriar in estate."} Census signifies a 
man's estate, weakh, or yearly revenue. 
Also a tribute, tax, or subsidy, to be 
paid according to men's estates. 
■ According to the first meaning of cen- 
sus, censu minor may signify, that a 
man's having but a sniall fortune, un- 
gual to that of the girl to whom he pro- 
poses himself in marriage^ w4)uld.ofiM* 



s2on his being rejected, as by na meaB» 
pleasing or acceptable to her father for a^ 
son-in-law. 

Aecerdmg fa the second interpreta-. 
lion of the word census, icensu miner 
may imply the man's property to be too 
stoall and inconsiderable for entry in the- 
public register as an objiect of taxation. 
The copulative atqoe seams to favour 
the first interpretation, as it unites the 
two sentences • as if Umbritius had said, 
Ano^er insCa^ee, to shew how poveitj 
renders men cdntemptiUe at Rome, 1^ 
that nobody will marry his. daughter •» 
one whose fortune does not equal hers ; 
^hich proves, that in this, as in all 
ftings etse, money i» the gnmd and pr2» 
msajf consideration* 

Themistodte, the Atlienian general, 
was of anotiier niind, when he said^ 
'* I had rather have a maiT for my daugh- 
'< ter without money,' than money witfa^ 
*« out a man."' 

161, Written dbvmhdrf} Who ever, 
remembered a poor man in bis will, so- 
as to make him his heir? 

162. JEdiles} Mi^strates in RomQ, 
whose office it was to oversee the repairs 
of the public buildings and temples; also.' 
the streets and conduits; to look to^. 
weiji^ts and meaiBiirei^ to regulate the 
price of corn and victuals $ also to pro-« 
vide for solemn funerals and'playe. 

This efficerwas sometimes a senator, 
wha was called Curulis, a saUd ouruli, a 
chair of state made of ivory, carved, and 
placed in curru, in a chariot, in which the 
bead officers of Rome were wont to be^ 
carried into council. 

But there were meaner officers called 
JEdiles, with a similar jurisdiction in the 
country towns, to inspMt and correct 
abuses in weights and nwasures, and the 
like. See sat. x. 101, 2. 

ySHistx, lays Umbiitlue^ b a poor tpaH 
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Thus k pleased vain Otho, who distinguished us. 

\Vliat son-in-law, here, iaferior in estate, hath pleased, and 

unequal iW) 

To the bags of a girl ? what poor man written down heir ? 
When is he in counsel with JSdiles ? In a formed body, 
The mean Romkns ought long ago to have migraled. 
They »o iroT easily bmeroe, to whose viaTtiEs narbow 
Fortune is a hindrance ; but at Rome more hard to ihem is 
The endeavour: a miserable lodging at a great price, at a 

great price ' 166 

The bellies of servants, and a little frugal supper at a great price^ 
II shameth to sup in earthen ware : which he denied to be dis^ 

graceful^ 



^0r consulted by one of the magistrates? 
bis advice is looked upon as not worth 
b^Ting; much less can be ever hope to 
be a magisi^rite bimsdf, however de- 
serving or €t for jt 

^In a fanned body, 1 Agmine faetp— 
i. e. collected together in one body, as 
w» say. So Viso. -Qeorg iv. 167. of 
the bees flyiag Otft m a swarm against 
the drones. Anil again, JEiH. i 86. of 
the winds fushing forth together from 
the cave of £olus. 

J6S. Limg ago^"] Allndlug to the soi- 
dkion and the defection of the plebeians, 
called here tenues Qairites ; when op^ 
pressed by the nobles and senators, they 
gathered together, left Rome, and retired 
to the Mors Sacer, an hill near the city 
consecrated to Jupiter, and talked of 
going to settle elsewhere; but the fa- 
mous apologue -of Meneniiss Agnppa, 
of thtf J^elly 9nd tbe m^faibers, prevailed 
on tbem to retmti. This bappeiied 
abotit 9QO years before Juvenal was 
bonni 8^ AifT. Ub. Hist. vol. xi. 985 
-^.409. 

163. 0ughiioiKgttg9i9 have mgratedf] 
To have persisted in their intention of 
Itei^ng Rome, and x>f going to some 
(Hher pi^ where the^ ci^uld have main- 
tained their indej^endkncy. See belore^ 
L 60. Quirites. 

\6^. Easify epurgfi,} Oat of obscurity 
and eontempt. 

-^Whoaevhiueh^e.^ The exercise of 
whose faculties and good qualities it 
cramped and tendered by the narrow- 
ness of their circumstances : and, indeed, 
poverty will always'preireiit raqyect, and 
be 411 obfet«;l^ totDeifit, tio^(r«vtr gTMtit 



may be. ISo Hor. sat. vJib. ii. 1. 8. 
\ — -^/^ 

Et genus et virtus, nisi cttm re, vUior 
al£d esi» 

But high descent and meritorious deeds, 
^ablest with weaith^ are viler than stta^ . 
F&AMcis. . 



166. The endeavour.'] But to them*- 
iHisr--to those who have si^all incomes, 
the endeavouring to emerge from con* 
tempt is more difficult at Korae than in 
afny other place; because their little is, 
9S ft w<^e, m^^ less, by Ibe excessive' 
d^arifoss of even common necessaries; 
a shabl^ lodging, for insti^^he ; main- 
tenance of slaves, whose ro^d is but 
coarse; a small meal for one's self, 
however firugal ; all these are at an 
exorbitant priee. 

168. It shameth f j^] Luxury and 
expense are now got to such an height, 
that a man #ou1d be ashamed to have 
earthen ware at his tables 

•r^Wkich he -denied, ^e.] The poet is 
bere supposed to allude to Curius Den- 
tatus, who conquered the Samnites and 
the Marsi, and reduced the Sabellans 
(descendants tjf the ,Sabines} into obe- 
dieooe to tho Romans. When the Sam- 
nite ambassadors came to him to treat 
about a league with the Romans, they 
ftmnd bira among the Marsi, sitting on a 
Wooden seat near the fire, dressing his 
€Hrn dinner, which consisted of a few 
roots, in an earthen vessel* and offered 
him lai^e sa^ns of money ; but he dis« 
missed them, saying, *«I bad rather 
**'cqinmand the rieh» than be nob my- 
** a^lf ; tell your coiiKrymen, that thej 
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Translatus Bubito ad Marsos, Biensamque Sttbclla'm, . 
Contentusquc illic Venetb, duroquecucullo. " 170, 

Pars magna Italiae est, si verum adm'rttimus^ in quS 
Nemo tQgain supit) nisi mortuus. Jps^ dierum 
Festorum herboso ccJitur bi quando theatro 
Majestas, tand^mqiie redit ad pulpita notum 
Exodiuoi, cum personae pallentis hiatum , 175 

In gremio matris forxQidat rusticus infans : 
.^xiuales babitus illic, simifemgue videbis 
Orcnesti*am, ei populum : dan velamen lionoriS) 
Sufficiunt tunica; sumiais ^dilibus albee 
Hie ultra vires habitus nitor : hie aliquid plus 180 

Quam satis est; interdum aliena sumitur area. 
Commune id vitium est : hie vivimus ambitiosa 
Paupertate omnes : quid te moror ? Oginia Romae 



« wDl find it iw hard Co corrupt as to 
«* conquer me.'* 

Curius Dentatus was at that time con- 
sul with P. Com. Rufinus, and was a 
man of great probky^ and who, without 
any yanity or ostentation, lived in that 
voluntary poverty, an4 tinafiected cofi- 
t^mpt of ricl^p, which the phSlosqphiers 
of thpse times were wont to rejQDmmend* 
He might, therefore, weiU he thou|;^ 
to deuy that the use, of earthen ware 
was disgrao^ul, any more than of the 
homely fif»4 POKrsa clothing of those 
pe^^le, w^^ip^ he wae contept to w^sr. 
$^ A»T. IJ^iv. Hist vol. xii. p. 1 39. 

But among commentators there are 
tliose, who, instead of negavit, are for 
reading negahit — not confining the sen- 
timent to afy particular person, but as 
to b9 vnderstood in a general gense, as. 
thus; ^owever it may be ceckoued dis- 
graceful, at Rome, to use earthen ware 
^lt table, yet he who should suddenly 
be conveyed from thence to the l^an^* 
^d behold their plain and &ugal man- 
uer of living, as well f^i that of their 
neighbours Uie ^abellans, wii^ deny that 
there is any shame or disgrace li the 
use of earthen ware at me^s, or of 
wearing garments of coarse materialSr.. > 

Xlus is giving a good sense to the pas- 
' fsge->but ^ Juvenal is so freqpeut ii> 
illustraung his meaning, from the exiam^ 
pies of great and good men i^hp ^iyed m 
past tunes*, and as m^gf^yit i{i1he rei|<l^;)g 
of the copies, I should rath/er thiid: that 
the fir^tinterpretatA&n is inhattb^ poot 



169. TranslaUd suddenly -1 On being 
chosen consul, be wi^ immediately pre . 
dered into Samnium, wh^cre be and k'u 
coUe^lgue acted separately, each at the 
head of a consular army. The MArsi 
lay between thp 3abelli imd .the ^am- 
nites* 

^ 70. jf Venetian and coarse hood,] Ye* 
netuA-a-umi <^ Venice-«-dye4 i^ a V^« 
nice-blue, as the garments ^yrofp by, 
common soldiers and sailor^ were. 
AiMsw. This colour is $aid to be %rst- 
u&ed by the Yenetiaii fitiher^en. . . 
The cucullu? was a cowi» or hood, 
made of very harsh and coarse |Blpib» 
which was to pull over t^e J^dt in 
order to keep off the rain. 

172. Unless dead] It. was a custom 
among the tlomans. to put a gown ou 
t)ie corpse wbc^r^y .carried it fo^ to 
burial. In m^ny psrts of luly, wher# 
Uiey lived in rustic siqnpli^ily, 4b«y 
went dress^ in the tu^p^ qy ja^et,; 
never wearing the toga, the ordinary, 
habit «f the meo at Bom«t ^ ^^^ ^¥e* 
time. UmbriUus m^ans to.pco^ wb^ 
he had before assectqd» (1 16ir-7.) thaft 
que migb^liwe in ^thpr pl^c^s ^>,,n^$H3i^ 
le^ eji^pense than, at Rome. Here \^p i$ 
instancing in the article of dress* « 

TTT- T^e fokpinUtf, 4^.3 Ths 4i^ 
festi were holidays, or lesliy^fA, qIk 
f«ryed .oq som^ joy Ail ot^pasjons ; ^when 
people dressed in , their best app^fi^ 
a«4 Mss^mbled at pl^ys und shpwa. 

nS-r-4» 4 ir»s*3f ikee^^l iJJe borff 
giv^s %n id^a .of tl^ fm^%^% sin^plkiyf 
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Who was translated suddenly to theMarsi, and iq the Sabelkn 

table, 
And there was content with a Venetian and coarse hood. 170 
There is a gi-eat part of Italy, if we admit the truth, in which 
Nobody takes the gown, unleHs dead. The solemnity itself of 
Festal days, if at any time it is celebrated in a grassy 
Theatre, and ajt length a known, farce ijeturns to the stage, 
When the gaping of the pale4opking mask 
The rustic infant in its rnother'« bosom dreads : 
Habits are equal there, ^nd there alikie you will see 
The orchestra and people : the clothing of bright honour, 
Wl^ite tunics, suffice far the chief JEdiles. 
Here is a finery of dress beyond ability : here is something mora 
Than enough : sometimes it is taken from another's chest : 
That vtoe is-comtiH^n^ Hew we all live in ambitious 
Poverty:— \vhy do 1 detain you? All thmgs at Rome 



Its 



179 



of Ttalyi^ wherei on t^ese occasions, they 
were fiot at ike expense of theatres built 
viiih wood or stone, but with turfs dii^ 
from the soQ, and heaped one upon 
apother, by way of, seats for the spvcta- 
tW9." See Vifto. Mn. v, ^286 — 90. 

n\. ,4.hnovunfarce!] E;tbiium (from 
Gr. g^oJdf, exitus) was a ^arpe^ or inter- 
line^ #t the end of a tragedy, exhibited 
tQ make the people Jaugh-. Notum 
exodium signifies «<»^e well-knowfi, fa- 
vourite piece of this sort, which had 
been often represented. 

— Stdge.} So pulpitum s^nifi^^ i,e.. 
that part of the theal^re wb^re the actors, 
re(;ited their parts. 
. 175. Tl^ gajiing pf the paUtlo^kp^g^ 
mflsL] persppa, a false face, .viaard, or. 
masky whiph the actors wor^ over the. 
ffuje : they:Wjpr^ painted over,* j«^i|)x *. 
pale flf sh-coJ<?«^ i^nd the . mqii^ w^. 
very wide open, that the performer. 
Xffig^t spea^ Uirough it tt^e ii(»ore easily. 
Their ftppeaMn^ce ii?i^st have been very 
h^ous> and xuay well be suppo&^d to 
afiright little ^hildrpn^ . A figure with, 
one, of thejw^ masks on x^iiiy l^ ^en ii^ 
Holyday, p. 55* col. 2. ^Als9 In tb^ 
copperplate, facing the title of the in^o- 
i^ious Mr. Coln^an*^ translation, of .^e? 
rence, Se^ also J.uy« edit* ^^^bb^i 

177. Mabils are e^al tkerfi.} All^r^s? 
alike there ; no finical. d)stinctio;i$, pf 
dress are to l^,iwp4,i^a:»on|g; su^ s^- 
plepeqpje. , ^/ .. . j . / . . * 



178. The orcJiestra, ^c] Ariiong tbft 
Greeks tliis was in the middle of th|e 
theatre, where the Chorus danced ; but 
among the Romans, it was the space 
between the stage and the commor^ 
seats, where the nobles and senators saL 

No distinction of this sort was made, 
at those rustic theatres, between the 
gentry ^nd the comn^OQ people. 

-*-' 7'he ^lotjiing of brif^lu honour. 1 
The chief qiagii^tratei^ of tiiese country 
places did not wear, as at Home, fine 
robes d^ked. wi^h purple ; but were 
content to appear ip tunics, pr jackets^ 
white ai^d plain, even when they gave 
or presided ^ these Assemblies, See 
Ajw/s)^, Tunica, No 1, le^er6, under 
which %is passage is quoted. 

; J 7$, ^miik^i 1 . See before, 1. 162^ and 

, 18Q, BeKfi^.^t} Here at Hoine pecv, 
pie dre^ be>Qiid what they c^n affbrd." 
, 1 80 — 1 . kometkiitg fnpre than enout^h.i 
More ^an, is sufficient for the purpoW 
of any man*s i»tatiojp»,be it what it may ; 
iiji ^rt, people see^ tQ a|m at nothio|| 
but i^sel^s gaudy sbpw^ 
• 181.. Sometimes it is lajcen, ^c] This 
superfluity in dress is sometimes at other 
people's expose :* f^ither, these fine peop; 
pie borrov^r money .to p^y for their ex* 
travagant dress, ,wluah they never re- 
pay ; or they never pay for ^liem at ali 
^rr^hich,,' by the way, is a vice vpry 
^n^mon among such people. . ,^ ^ 
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Cum pretio. Quid daB, ut Cossum alicpiando salutes ? 

Ut te respiciat clauso Veiento labello ? 185 

llle inetit barbam, crinem hie deponit amati : 

Plena domus libis venalibus : accipe, ec illud 

Fermentum tibi babe: praestare tributa clientes 

Cogimur, et cultis augere peculia servis. 

Quis iknet, aut timuit gelidi Prsneste ruinam; 190 

Ant positis nemorosa inter Juga Volsiniis, aut 
Simplicibus Gabiis, aut proni Tiburis arce t 
Nos urbeni colrmus tenui tibicine fultam 
Magna parte sui c nain sic labentibus obst^ 
Vilucus, et vetens rima^ contai^it hiatum ; 195 



wertj, though rery gitet> it not lowly 
and humble, content with husbanding* 
«nd being frugal of the little we have, 
and with appearing what we really are 
— but it makes us ambitioiM of appear- 
ing what we are not, of living like itfbn 
of fortune, and thus disguising our real 
situation from the world. This is at 
€he root of that dishonesty before men- 
tioned, so common now*a-days, of bor- 
vowing money, or contracting debts, 
which we never m^an to pay. See L 
181. 

18S, fffii/ do I detam y«m T] ^uid te 
«ioror ? So Uoa. sat. i. lib. i. 1. 14, 15. 

Ne te morer audi 

Quo rem dettucam — ^ 
This is a sort of phrase like our *< In 
** short — not to keep you too long.*' 

184. With a price:\ Every thing is 
^ear at Rome ; nothing Is to be had 
without paying for it j vifh extravagtmily. 
See 1. 166,7. 

—*— What give you, 4[«.3 ^f^^ does it 
cost you to bribe the servants of Cossus, 
<hat you tnay get admittance? Cossus 
was some wealthy person, fouch courted 
for his riches. Here it seems to mean 
any such great and opulent person* 

185. Veiento^ Some other proud no- 
Ueman, luird cf aocess, who, tliobgh 
suitors were sometimes with dHBtulty 
admitted to him, seldom condescended 
to speak to ^em. Hence Cmbritivs 
describes him, clauso labeUo. Ifet even 
to get at the favour of a lodk otily, it 
post money in biibes %o the servimts far 
iuhnlttance. 

1 8e. One shaves the beard,] On &e day 
when they first shaved their beard, they 
frei-e reckoned no longer youths, hut 
A festival was obseng^ on the 



4)ocasion imoong the richer soil» on whicli 
presents were made: and the misery 
was^ that the poor were expected to 
send some present, on pain of forfeiting 
the favoiir of the great miui. But the 
poet h9s % meaning here, which may be 
gathered from the pe^t note, and from 
the wciti amat! at the end of this line. 

■ ■' Another deposits the hair."] It was 
usual for great men to cut off the hair 
of their minions^ depotatit in a box, and 
consecrate it to some deily« On this 
o<5cas9on, tod, presents were made. It 
was, indeed, customary for all the Ro^ 
mans Co poll_ their heads at the age of 
puberty. See sat. if. 1. 15, and note. 

Umbritius still is carrying on his de* 
sign of lashing the vices of the great, 
and of setting forth the wretchedness of 
the poor— ^ d, ** A great man can't 
*' shave his mixuon for the first time, or 
**poll his head, but presents are ex- 
^'pectedonthe occai^ion from his poor 
<* clients, ill as they can a^fbrd them, 
'*and preseiltly there's a hou^ful of 
<* cakes sent in, as oflTerings to the 
"favourite." 

187. Venal caJces,'] These were mad^ 
of hopey, meal, and oil, and i^nt, as 
presents or offerings, from the poorer to 
the richer sort of people, on their birth- 
days, (hence some read here libis genia-* 
Hbus,) and on other festal occasions. 
They cam? in such numbers as to be aQ 
object of profit, insomuch that the new" 
trimmed favotirite slave, to whom they 
were presented, sold Uiem for some con^ 
sidei'able sum* Hence the text says, 
libis venalibus. 

*i— Tdke^ ^0.2 The language h^re is me- 
taphorical i cakes have just been tkien.. 
tiosed, which were leaven«di or a^ 
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Are with a price. What give you that somettinesk you may 

saUite (Jossus ? 
Tliat Veiento may look on you wfth shut lip ? 185 

One shaves the beard, another de)X)sits the hair of & &vourite : 
The house is full of venal cakes : take, and that 
lieaven have to- thyself: we clients to pay tributes^ 
Are compelled, and to augment the wealth of spruce servants. 
Who fears, or hath feared the fall of a bous^ in cold Prs^* 
J neste, 190 

Or at Volsintum placed among shady hilts, or at 
Shnple Grabii, or at the tower of prone Tibur ? 
We inhabit a city snpportetl by a slender prop 
In a great part of itself; for thus the sleward hinders IftI 

What is Btlling, and has covered the gaping of an old chbk; 



nented, in order to make them light. 
Umbritius is suppoBed, from this, to use 
the word fermentmn, as ^ypHcaUe to 
the ideas of anger and indignatioQ, 
which ferment^ or raise the miad il)to.a 
• sUte of fermentation. 

Aed^ — •< there,'* says^ Umbritius, 
** take this matter o£ indignation, let it 
** work within your mind as i^ does in 
** mine, that th» poor dients oi great 
** men are obliged, even on the most tri- 
«< vial and most infamous occasions^ to 
«' pay a tribute' towards .the emolument 
•* of their servants, on pain and peril, if 
** tbey do>it not, of incurring their ^s- 
«< pleasure, and bdng shut out oj^ their 
** doors. 

By cultis servis the poet means- to 
mark those particular slaves of great 
.men, whose spruce and gay apparelc be* 
spake their situation aa fevourites ;> and, 
indeed, the word cultis may very princir 
pally allude to this last ^circmnstance; 
for the verb oolo not only signifies 
to trim, deck, or adorn, but also to 
love, to fkvouj^ to be attached to. . See 

AlMSW. 

Peculia seems here to imply what we 
call vails. • 

1 90 Cold Prwneite,} A town in Italy, 
about twenty milee ^om liome. It 
sVxkI on a hiU, and the i^aters near it 
were remarkably cold; from which cir- 
cumstance, as well as its high utuation, 
k was called gelida Prsneste. Viao* 
wSEJn. vii. 682. 

191. VoUiniyin ] A town in Tuscany, 
the sltuatioiiv of whjdi waa pltaaaot and 



retired. 

192. Simple Gabii.'] A town of tBe 
Vobcians, about ten miles from Rome;: 
1^ waa. caUed simple, because deceived 
inte m surrender to Tarquin the proU(W 
when he could not take it by forces 
or perhapa from the simple and uoom*- 
mented apfiearanoe of the houses. 

^The tower o/jfrone TUmr.} A plea*, 
santdtyof Italy, situate about sixteen 
miles fratk Home, on the river Aniot if 
stood- on a precipice^ and had the ap- 
pearance of hanging over it. A)(x sig- 
nifies the top, summit, peak, or ridge of 
any thing, asof »xock. biil, ^c. also, 
a towv or the Uke» built upipn it. 

193. ir«];Wh»livseat Bpme. 
'■^Supported, j^c] In manf paMs of k 

very ruinous, many of the houses only 
k«pt fawn £UUng, by shoves or propa> 
set against them, Uk p^Mvent ibm tumi* 
bling down. 

1 94. TM Heward.'l Villicus bere<H!erot 
to mean some officer like a steward or 
bailiff, whose bustaesait was to overlook 
tbesematters; a sort of city surveyor^ (see 
sat. iv. 711.) who, instead of a thoroiigl^ 
lepaiip, only propped the houses, and 
plastered up the crai^ks in their walls^ 
which had b<een opened by tbeir giving 
way; so that, though they might to ap- 
pearance be repaired and strong, yet 
tbey were still in the utmost danger of 
f^Ung. Villicus miqr perbi^ nneaa the 
steward, or bailiff, of the great man wh^ 
was landlord oi these houses: it was Uie 
steward's duty to see that ve^rs waro 
timelji and prc^perly done. 
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Sectiros pendente jubet dormire ruinS. . >. 

Vjvendum est iflic, nbi nulla inceodid, nuUl f , ; 

K'octe metus : j^un poscit aquam, jam firivota traoBfeiX. . 
Ucalegon : tabuUt£| tibi jam tenia fuuant : 
Tu nescis ; n^n si gradibus trepidatur ab ioufi> , SQO 

Uhimus atdebit^ ^uem tegiila sola tuetur 
^A piluvld ; oiol^ ubi redduat ova colur^ib^eu 
licctus erat Codro Procula minor : urceoli sex 
Om^mentum abapi; necivxxet parvvUm infira . 
Canthariis^ et recubane aub eodem. marmora Cliirou; . 205 

Jamqiie vetus Gr^ecos 6ecyabat cista Ubellos^ 
ISl divina Opici rodebant cacmina muresi. 
Nil habuit Codru^ ; quia enisa neg|U ? ei tamen illtid 
Perdldit infclix totura nil : ultinius aulem 
^rumnse cumulus, quod nudum, et frustra rogantem 210 



•KpMSB attf a ppwB h« iiioi> of mngair, or 
•{ipear wwsmf a* oup situatioii, he Mdfe 
iM cKtmiss sur ftan, and tsl]* «s» that 
w» aM^ iliwp in safely, theugb at tlic ' 
sametiawthe lieiisaBaiettttnottturabliiig 

•boUtOUf CBVA 

UmMtma urgca the tnttkitude of 
tviROiift' bouMSi whfck tlireattw the Hv«t 
oftbepoorinbablcante^ as another rea** 
flow why he tbinhs it infest and betti to 
retrrelVoni Heme* 

197.' The^ one should Ihe* f^*"] As a 
fresh motrreiop th« remeval of Umbriu 
tius from Rome, he mentions the conti- 
nual danger of fine, especially to the 
poor, wha being olib'ged to lodge in tite 
vippermost parts qH tbe bouseft in which 
/ they are iimiates, run the risk of being 
burnt in their beds; for which reason be 
thought it best to live where there was 
nodnitgerof house-buvning^ and nightly 
atarnofl arising from such a calamity. 

198. jftriady Ucalegon^] He seems 
litre to alKide to Virg. ^n. ii. 3 1 0-^ l^i 
where he is giving a deseription of the 
lluniing of die city of Troy : 

-^jiam DeiphoH deditafMpln rt<tncrm> 
FWccme iuperanUr domutt jamp'-oxi' 
musardet 

Some nnhappy Uc^on, says Umbri. 
ti«s, -who sees tbe ruin of his neighbour's 
liouse, and bis own on Are, is calling out 
f»r water,, is removing his wretched liir- 
niture(frivola, triiiing. fmolous, of Ut^ 
jalue) to save it from the flamesk 



>99c T^ mrd Jtoom'J Tabuktam. 
A^Mrtabttb, apUnk. a^nifiea any thing 
on.wfawiKphmkaa*thridj so the floof» 
of a house. 

900. Thou htow*^Htnot.] Yoit, a poor 
ImBate^ lodged upi in tkm gaaret, are, 
perhaps, fcsti asfeep^ and know nsitiiing 
of the m«et^ iNrt- yon aM notiw tbe 
4u» dangeri Ibr if the* ftie begina below, 
it witt tsertainly reach> upwardb to the top 
of the bevsti 

— {f they art o/orawd.]: Trepidatun 
impers. (lifee oencuivitucv Ht^w. sait. f 
k 7.) if they tMmbW, aaein an: uproafy 
(AiNsw) from the alarm of fire. 

— FkwiP tha lewesP steps ] Graduir u a 
step or stair of a house : mus gmdihins^ 
then, must denote the bottoaa of th% 
stairs« and signiQr wha( wie call thf 
gpound-iloor« 

201. The highest,'] Ulttmna, t. e. gra^ 
duS) the last stair Ivom' the ground^ which 
end* at tbe garret, or codLlofu (as we 
call it,) tbe wact«hed abode of ' tbe poon 
This will be reached by the ascending 
Aomesk when the lower part ofi the house 
is consumed. 

— The foof] T^t% lit. signifies a 
tile ; a tego, quod tegat zedes-; hence it 
stands for tho'roof of a houte. 

5J08* Whev^e the soft jrigewu*'] The plum* 
age of doves and pigeons is remarka* 
bly- mft, i^Brilap8 raoUes here has tha 
sense of gentle, tame ; for this sort love 
to lay thetf eggs and breed, in the roofs 
of buildings, 

20^. Codrus had a bed, ^c] Umbri*. 
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He bids lis to sleep secure, ruin impending. 

There one should live, where there are no burnings, no fearg 

In the night. — Already Ucalegon asks for water, already 

Removes his lumber : already thy third floors smoke : 

Tliou know'st it .not : for if tliey are alarmed from the lowest 



steps. 



1^00 



The highest will burn^ Which the rpof alone defends 
From the i^ain : where the soft pigeons lay their eggs. 

Codrus had a bed less th^^n Procula : six little pitchers 
The ornament of bid cupboard; also, underneath^ a smaU 
fJug, and a Chiron reclining under i\\e same marble. SQi$ 

And now an old chest preserved his Greek books, 
And barbarous mice were gnawing divine verses. 
Noihtng had Codru&a--who forsooth denies it? and yet i^U thpt 
Nothing unhappy he lost. But the utmost ^809 

Addition tp his a^iction was, that^ naked, and begging scraps. 



tius still eqntinues tp set forth the calf « 
tnities of the poor, and shews that, un- 
der such a calamity as is above men- 
tioned, they hare iione tp relieve oi* pity 
tiiem» 

Codrust som^ poor poet ; perhaps he 
j^Mrt is mentlpned sat i« L f . vrfaich see, 
imd the note. 

Tlie furniture of his house consisted of 
s wretched bed, which was less, or 
shorter than his wife Procula^ who is 
supx>0fied to have heen a very little wo- 
man. Minor i;igniiies less in any kind, 
whjether in I^gtb, breadth, or height. 

^^Sfx lUtip pitchers.'] |Jrceolf (dim. of 
iireeus>) little water-pitchevsr |n#de of 
(Clay, and formed on tlie potter's wheeL 

■ "> Amphora capit 
fntiituif currente rota cura urceus exit? 
Hob. ad Pis. 1.21, 2. 

SC4<— 5. A small jug.J Cantharus, a 
sort of drinking vessel, with a handle to 
^; Attrita pendebat cantharus ansa. 
Viao. ecL vi 17. 

205. A Chiron rectiningt ^T^.] A figure 
of Chiron the centaur in ^ reclining 
posti^re under tJtus same marble, t. e. 
^nder the marble slab, of which thfs 
cupboard was formed, perhax's byway 
of support to it. 

Some suppose Upnbritius td mean by 
sub eodem marmore,^at this was a 
shabby figure of Chiron made of the 
same materials with the cantharus, f;/s. 
of clay, which he jecringly expresses 
by marmofe, for of this imsgei; were 

VOL. I, ^ 



usually made. 

206. Jn old chest, j-c] This is anpthef 
Instance of the poverty of Codru»— h(ft 
had no book-case, or library, bi)t only tf 
few Qreek Ixwks in an old worm-eateil 
wooden eldest. 

207. Barffarous mice, ^cj OptCuS ii 
a word taken from the Opici> an ancient^ 
rude, and barbarous people of Italy. 
Hence the adjective opicus signf^es bar«r 
barous, rude, \ unlearned. The poet» 
therefore, humourously calk the mice 
opid, as having so little respept for l^ih* 
ing, that they gnawed the divine ppems^ 
perhaps eyen m Homer himself, which 
might have been treasured up, with 
others, in the chest of poor Codrus. See . 
opicus use4 in ^e ^ye sense, sat. vt; 
454. 

Some suppose ppipi tp fie'iipplied to 
mice, from Gr. ottii, a pavern — alludin|p 
to the holes in which they hide theni^ 
selves. 

208. IFho/orsooth denies it ?2 By this 
it should appear, that the Codius men- 
tioned |iere, and in sat. i. 1. 2. are tli« 
same person, whose poverty was so great, 
and so well known, as to be proverbial. 
I^e note, sat i. L 2. 

209 — 10. f'le vtmost addition, ^c.J 
pltimus cumulus — the utn^ost height — 
the top — of his unhappiness; as the 
Freifch say, Le comble de son malheur. 
The prench . word comble evidently 
comes from Lat. cumulus, which signl* 
Jes, in this connexion, that which is ev^' 
O 
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Nemo cibo, nemo hospitio, tectoquc^ juvabit. 

Si magna Asturii cecidit domus : nonrida mater^ 
Pullati proceres, difiert vadimonia Praetor : 
Tunc gemimus casus urbis^ tunc odimus ignem^ : 
Ardet adhuc— et jam accurrit qui marmora donet,. 
Conierat impensas : hie nuda et Candida signa; 
Hie aliquid prsedarum Eupltranoris, et P^ycleti ; 
Phaecasiauorum Vetera ornamenta deorum. 
Hie libms dabit^ et forulos, mediamqi^ Minervam t 
Hie modi^ini argenti : meliora^ ac plura reponit 
Persicus orborum lautissimus; et nierito jam 
ijuspectus, tanquam ipse suas^ incendeyet asde»^ 



21* 






and aboT^iDMisur* — the hcmpingi of any 
measure — when the measure is full to 
the brim, and then more put od, till it 
stands on an heap above, at last it comes 
to a point, and will bold no more. 
BoTER explains comble to mean, Ce 
qui peut tenir par dessus.ane mesure 
d^ja pleine; We speak of accumulated 
affliction, the height of sorrow, the ctftn- 
pietion of misfortune, the finishing 
ftroke, and the like, but are not pos- 
sessed of any English phrase, which 
literally expresses the Latin ultimus cu- 
tnulus or the French comble du malbeur. 

^10. NaJcedJ] Having lost tlie few 
clothes he had by the fire. 

'^Scraps.} Frusta-^broken. victuals, 
te we say.- tn this sense the word is 
used, sat. xiv. 128. 

211. }yith cntertainmerU.'\ So hospi- 
tium seems to mean here, and is to be 
understocM^ in the sense of hospitality, 
friendly or charitable reception and en- 
tertainment: some render it lodging— 
but this is implied by the next word. 

'^And an koute."] Nobody w.oidd bike 
him into their house, that he might 6nd 
B place where to lay hii head, secure > 
from the inclemency of the weather. 

Having shewn the miserable estate of 
the poor, if burnt out of house and home, 
as we say, Umbritius proceeds to exhibit 
a strong contrast, by stating the condi- 
tion of a rich mftn under such a calamity; 
by this he carries on his main design of 
•ctting forth the abominable partiality 
for the rich, and the wicked contempt 
und neglec.t of the poor. 

212. Asturiu^,'\ Perhaps tliis may 
mean the same person as is spoken of, 
1. 29. by tlie name of Artureus. How- 

. ever, this name may stand fQt any rich 



man, who,, Uke AstuHus^ wai admired 
and courted for his riches. 

'^ Hath fatten'] A prey to flames; 
bath been burnt down. 

— TAtf mother is ghtuily.'] Mater may 
here mean the city itself. All Rome 
is iua state of disorder and lamentation^ 
and puts on a ghastly appearance, as in 
some public calamity ; or, the matrouft 
of Rome, with torn garments and dSshe^ 
veiled hair, appear in all the horrid 
signs of woe. See Virg. TF.n. ii. 1. 489. 

2 13. The noblei sadly olothed-l Pullati ; 
clad in sad-coloured apparel* as if in. 
mourning, 

— T/ie prdttoTj ^c.\ The judge ad- 
journs his court., and respites the pledges, 
or bonds, for the suitors* appearances to.- 
a future djay. 

214. Then we lament, ^c] Then wr 
lament the accidents to which the eiLy ia 
liable; particularly the loss of so noble 
an edifice a«; the house of Aslurius, as it 
the whole city was involved in the mis- 
fortune. 

'- IFe tiote^p-e.j W« can't bear the 
very mention of fire. It was customary 
for mourners to have no fire in their 
hou»es. Perhaps this may be meant. 

215. // bums yet."} L a. While the 
house is still on fij^e, before the ftamet 
have quite consumed it. 

— And now runs one^ ^'C ] Some oflff- 
cious flatterer of Asturius loses no time 
to improve his own interest in the great 
man'b f&vour, but hastens to offer his ser- 
vices before the fire ban done smoking, 
and to let him know, that be has marble 
of various kinds, which he wishes to 
present him with, for the rebuilding of 
the house. 

216. Can contrUmtt expences,} £,0, 
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Nobody will help lii-m with (bod, nobody with entertainment^ 

and an house. 
If the ffreat liouseof Asturiiis hath fallen ; the mother is ghastly^ 
The nobles sadly ^rlothed, the Praetor tfefers recognizances : 
Then we lament the misfortunes of the city; then we hate fire : 
It burns yet — and now cuns one who can present marbles, 215 
Can contribute expenses: another naked Jind white statues; 
Another something famous of Euphranor and Polycletus ; 
The ancient ornaments of Phaecasian gods. , 
This man will give books, and book-cases, and Minerva down 

to the waist ; 
Another a bushel of silver : better and nK>re things doth S90 
The Persian, the most s|)lendid pf destituteS|lay up, and now 

deservedly 
Suspected, as if he ^ad Uimself set fire to his own liouse. 



Van poDtribute towards the expense of 
refMuring tlie damtige, by presenting a 
large quantity of tliis fine inaiblii, which 
watt* a yerj expensive aiticie. 

216. Anotlt^, ^c."] Of th^same stamp; 
«s one furnish^ marble to rebuild the 
outside of the house, another .pK^seutti 
ornaments for the Inside ; such as Gre- 
4:ian statues, which w«r§ usually naked, 
rand made of the finest white m^r^^le. 

Si 7. AnoUier nomething famous, ^p.] 
Some famous works of Euphrfmur and 
}Polycletus, two ejnineut Qrecian statua- 
ries. 

2 1 8. 0/" Pk0casian gods ] The ancient 
images of the Grecian deities were cailcd 
Phsccasian, from Gr» pcaKcar/t^y calceus 
albus; because they were represented 
with white sandals : probably the sta- 
tues here mentioned had been oraa^ 
Daents of Grecian temples. 

iil9» Minerva dtiwnto. the waist."] Pro* 
^bly this means a bust of Minerva, 
consisting of the bead, and part of the 
^body down to the middle. 

-9-^ Pallas 4q the bieait, Dryden. 
Grangius ot)ser\'e8; that they had their 
imagines aut iutegras, aut dimidiata?; 
of which latter sort was this im^e of 
Minerva. 

BriUnnicus ei^ounds mediara Miner- 
▼am, *• Statuam Mi»erv« in medio re- 
**ponendam, ad exornandam bibliothe- 
"cam" — *« A statue of Minerva to be 
'* placed in the middle, hy yf»y of orna- 
'< men ting his library.** 
• 220. ji buJu'i oJsUvsr,'] A large quan* 
ti^4 a defipite for an indefinite; as we 
tay, ** such a one b nwrth a bushel of 



*' money ''—So the Fnench say, um 
boisseau d'ecus. Argenti, here, may 
eitbipr nneau silver to be made into plate* 
or silver plate already made, or it may 
^nify money. Either of these senses 
answers the poets design, in setting 
fortli the attention* lundiiess, and 
liberality shewn to the rich, and forms tk, 
striking contrast to the waot of ail thes« 
towaids the p9or. 

221 . T*ie Persian^ ^c ] Meaning Astu- 
Hiis, who either was a Persian, and one 
of the foreigners who came and enriched 
himself at Uume. (see 1. 72 ) or so called, 
on account of his resembling the Pern 
sians in splendour and magnificence. 

-^ Iha most spleutiid ^deUUtUes. ] Or- 
bus means one that U deprivecl of any 
tiling that is dear, necessary, or useful; 
as children of their parents; men of 
tjieir friends ; or of their substance and 
property, as Asturius, who had lost his 
house, and every thing in it, by a fire. 
But, as the poet humourously styles him^ 
he was the most splendid and sumptuous 
of all siifierers, for he replaced and re- 
paired his loss, with very considerable 
gain and advant^e, from the contribu- 
tions which were made towards the tc 
building and furnishing his house, with 
more and better (meliora et plura) uia- 
terials ibr both, than those which he bad 
lust. ^ 

The contrast to the situation of poor 
Codrus is finely kept up, as well as the 
poet's design of exposing the monstrous 
partiality which was shewn to riches.^ 

221 — 2. Now deservedly suspected} 
See MajizuLi epigr, 5h lib. iit* 
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St piQttt avelli Circiensibus, optimn Sora, 
Aut FabrateriflB domus, aut t'rusiiione paratur^ 
Quanti nunc tenebras unum conducis in annum : 
Hortulushic, puleusqu^ brevis^ nee reste rtovendus* 
4n tenues planus fecili diffiinditur hfeustu. 
Vive bidentis antans, et culti villicus liorti, 
Unde epulum possis centum dare Pythagor»i8. 
Est aliquid quocunqud loco, quocunque recessu, 
Utiius sese dominum fecisse lacertse. 
^ Plurimus hic^fermoriturviffilandb; (sed illunt 
l^guorem peperit cibus imperfectus, et haerens 
Ardent! stomacho,) nam qu® meritoria somnum 
Admiuunl? magnis opibus dormitur iq urbe. 
Inde caput morbi : rhedarum transitus arcto 
vicorum inflexd, et stantis convicia mandrae 
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The Mtire upon the Vehalily, tetf-iii. 
lerettedness, and mercenary views of 
tiiosewho paid theit court to Ae rich 
mnd great, it heni greatly heightened, 
by supposing them so notorious^ as to 
encourage AstuHus tfy set bis own hoiise 
on fire, on the presuinption that he 
diould be gainer by the presents Which 
irbuld be made him from those Who ex- 
pected, in their torn, to bb richly repaid 
by the entertainments he would give 
ttem during his life, and, at his death, 
l^ the legacies he might leave them ia 
bis wiU. Such were called captatores. 
fiee sat. x. 208. Hob. lib. li. sat v. 
hS7, 

As for poor Codrus, hl» Waft left to 
atarye; nobody could etpect any thing 
from him, either living or dying, so he 
was forsaken of all-^-orbt^rum miserri- 
mua — ^whereas Asturius was, as the poet 
calls him, orborum lautissimus. 

223. The Circerues.2 The drcensian 
games; so called, because exhibited in 
the Circus. See Kxnnxtt, Antiq. book 
V. part iL chap. ii. These shows were 
favourite amusements, and therefore the 
Romans could hardly be prevailed on to 
absent themselves from them ; hence 
he says, S potes avelli. 

224. Sora, ^c.] These were pleasant 
towns in Campania, where, says Umbri- 
tius to. Juvenal, a very good house and 
little garden is purchased (paratur) for 
the same price (quanU) as you now, in 
these dear times, hire (conducis) a 
^tchcd, dark, dog-hole (tenebras) at 
ftome for a single year# 



2^6. A shaUotv vtett, ^fc.J The sprihgt 
lying so high, that there is no occasion 
for a rope for letting down a bucket td 
fetch up the water; the garden may be 
watered with the greatest ease, by merely 
dipping, and thus, fkciU haustu, with aa 
easy drawing up l^y the hand, your planU 
be refrteshed. This was no smaU acquis 
sition in Italy, where^ in many parts, it 
seldom rains. 

228. Live fond of the fork ] t. e. Pass 
yotiP time in cultivating your little spofc 
of ground. The bidens, or fork of two 
prongs, Was Used in husbandry; here, 
by met it is put for husbandry itself. 

229; An hundred Pythagoreans 1 Py* 
Uiagoras taught his disciples^ abstain 
from flesh, and to live on Vegetables. 

2^1. Q^ one /koM.] The green lizard 
is very plentifiU in Italy, as in all warm 
chmates, and is very fond of living in 
gardens, and among the leaves of trees 
and shrubs. 

— 5hi virides rubum 
Dimov^ lacertee — — . 

Hoa. lib. i. od xxiii. 1. 6. 7. 
The poet means, that, wherever a man 
taAy be plac^, or wherever redred from 
the rest of the world, it is no small pri- 
vilege to be able to call one's self master 
of a little spot of ground of one's own, 
however small it may be, though it were 
no bigger than to contain one poor lixard* 
This seems a proverbial or figurative 
. kind of expression* 

232. WUh watching.-i With being kept 
awake. Another inconvenience of living 
in Rome is, the perpetual no|se ia thejt 
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Could you be plucked away from tUe Circeiw^, a most ex*" 
ceuent house 
At Som, or Frabrateridj or Fruslno, is gotten 224 

At the price for which you now hire darkness for one year : 
Here is a little garden, and a shallow well, not to be drawn by 

a rope, 
It is poured with an easy draught on the small plants^ 
Live fond of the fork, and the farmer of a cultivated garden, 
Whence yon may give a feast to an hundred Pythagoreans. 
It is something in any place, in any retirement, 230 

To have made one's self master of one lizard. 
Here many a sick man dies with watching ; (but that 
Languor rood hath produced, imperfect^ and sticking 
To the burnitig stomath,) for what hired lodgings admit 
Bleep F^With great wealth one sleeps in the city. 23i 

Thence tlie source of the disease: the passing of carriages iit 

the narrow 
Turning of the Btreet8> and the foul language of the sUudin^ 

team^ 



Streets, whiteh h eci6f»!onea byt^ectri. 
mges passing at aM hours, so as to pre- 
▼ent one's sleeping. This, to people 
who are sick, is a cteadly ef iX 

232 — 5. But that languor, $c.] ?. d. 
Though, by the way, it must be admit- 
ted, that the weak, Unguishiog, and 
sleepless state, in which many of these 
are, they first bring upon themseWcs by 
tiieir own intemperance; and therefore 
their deaths are not Wholly to be set 
down to thse account of the nois^ bf 
Which they are kept awake, however thi« 
may help to finish them. 

233. Foo4-^impetfect,'}ie, Imperfect- 
ly digesteA^indigesled— and lying herd 
at the stomech — ^hsrens, adhering as it 
were, to the coats of the stomach, so as- 
not to pass, but to fierment, and to oc- 
casion a burning or scalding sensation* 
This seems to be a description of what 
we call the heart-bum, Gr. Kec^h»Xyicc, 
which arises from indigestion, and is so 
painful and troublesome as to prevent 
sleep : it is attended with risings of sour 
and sharp fumes from the stomach into 
the throat, which occasion a sensation 
almost like that of scalding water. 

234. Far whatflired lodgings, 4;c.] The 
nam, here, seems to join this sentence to 
vigilando, 1. 232. I therefore have veiy- 
tured to put the inten&ediate words in • 



parieft^esis, i^il6h, te they are radiet 
digressive, makes the sehae of the passage 
more easily understood. 

Meritorium — a merendo — locus i^ttjf 
Ihercede lotatur, signifies any place or 
bouse that is hired; Such, in the city 
of Rome Were mostly, as we may gather 
firom this pass^e, in the m»6y part of 
the town, in apartments next to tiie stceet, 
io not very friendly to reposSe. 

23$. WUh great Hbeatth.l Dormitur it 
here used impersonaHy, Hke trepidatur^. 
1. 200. None but the rich can afibrd to 
Hve in houses whidi arte spacious enough 
to have bed-chambers remote fi-om the 
noise in the streets; those who, therefore^ 
would sleep in Rome, mustbe^t a great 
expense, whioh none bdt the opulent 
can afford. ^ 

236. Thence the source, ^c] One gVieat 
cause of ^the malady cbtnplained of 
(morbi, t. e. vigilandi, 1. 232 ) must be 
attributed to the narrowness of tfa4 
streets and turnings, so that the car- 
riages must not only pass very near the 
houses, but occasion 'frequent stoppages; 
the consequence of which is, t^at there 
are perpetual noisy dispute^ quarrels*^ 
and abuse (convicia) among the drivers. 
Rheda signifies any carriage drawn by 
horses, &c. 

237* Cjf the standing team*] M^dia 
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Eripiunt somnum Druk>, vUulisque marinisw 

Si vocat officium, turba cedente vehetur 

Dives, et ingenti curret super ora Libumo, 240 

Atque obiter leget, aut scribet, aui doriniet intus ; 

Namque facit somnum claus^ lectica fenestra. 

Ante tanien veniet : Dobis properantibus obstat 

Unda prior, magno populus premit agmine lumbot 

Qui sequitur : ferit hie cubito, ferit assere duro 245 

Alter ; at hie tignum capiii incutit, ille metretam. 

Pinguia crura luto : planti mox undique magusi 

Calcor, et in digito davus mihi miUtis beeret. 

Nonne vkles quanto celebretur sportula fumo ? 
Centum convivae ; sequitur sua quemque culina : 959 



mgoSAtB, literally, a hovel for cattle, lmt» 
by meton. a oempany or t«am of faorses, 
oxen, mules, or auy beasts of burden ; 
these are here supposed standing stiil, 
end Bot able to go -on, by reaaon of meet- 
ing others in a narrow pass ; hence the 
bickerings, scoldings, and abusive Ian- 
guage which the driven bestow on each 
other for stoppmg the way. 

358 JDrusui^l Some person remark- 
able for drowsiness. 

'-^Sea^alves,'} These ar« renaarkably 
tluggish and drowsy ; they will lay them- 
ifelves on tlie shore to sleep, ii^ which si- 
tuation they are found* and thus e4sily 
taken. 

Stemuni se somno diverta in lUtore 
phoc<r, ViRG. Georg. iv. 432. 
259; If business coils'} Umbritius, 
living shewn the advantages of the rich, 
iti being able to afford themselves quiet 
re^e, notwithstanding the constant 
noises in the city r which break the rest 
of the poorer sort, npw proceeds to ob- 
serve the advantage with which the opu- 
lent can travel along the crowded streets, 
where thepoorer sort are inconvenienced 
l>eyond measure. 

Si Totiail officium-*af 4>usiness, either 
public =or private, calls the rich man 
forth, the <:ro^ makes way for \dm as 
he is carried along in his litter. 

240. Pass siviftli/y ^c] Curret— lit. 
will run : while the commop passengers 
can hardly get along for the crowds of 
people, the rich man passes on without 
the least impediment, being exalted 
atx>ve die heads of the people, in his 
litter, which is elevated on the shoulders 
c4* tall and stout Libi|rnian bearers. 
Xhe word ora properly ipeans facies or 



countenances ; the super ora may denote 
hia being carried above the faces of the 
crowd, which are turned upwards to 
look at him as he passes. 
--^J huge LUmmian,] The chairmen aft 
Rome commonly came from Liburnia, a 
partof Illjrria, betiyeen Istria and Dolma- 
tia. They were remarkably tall and stout* 
241. JReadf or write, or sleep*] He ia 
carried on with so much ease to bimaeU^ 
that he can amuse himself with readings 
employ himself in writing, or, if he hat 
a mind to take a nap, lias only to shut 
up the window of his litter, and he will 
be soon composed to sleep. All this bt 
way do, <)biter, in going along— En 
ohemin laisaut^en passant, as that 
French say. 

245. But be will come before us,} He 
will lose no time by all this^ for, however 
I^ may employ hi vself in bis way, h« 
will be sure to arrive before us foot-pa^ 

. sengers at tlie place he is going to. 

^— Us hastening.} Whatever hurry we 
may be in, or whatever haste we wish to 
make, we are sure to be obbtructed ; the 
crowd tliat is before us, in multitvftde and 
turbulence, like waves, closes in upon 
U4> as soon as the great man, whom they 

iiutde way for> is passed, so that we can 

hardly get along at all, 

244. The people whofoUow, ^c.} Ai 
the crowd which is before us stops up 
our way, that which is behind presses 
upon our backs, so that we can hardljr 
stir either backward or for ware). 

245. 09ie strikes with ^he elbow,] To 
jostle us out of his way. 

245— (5. Anott\er — with a largt joist.'J 
Which he is carjiying along, and runs |t 
agai<;ist 1Mb Aaser signifies a pole^ «i 
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Take away sleep from Dnieus^ and from sea-calves. 

If business calls, the crowd giving way, the rich man will be 

Carried alonor, and will pass swinly above their facea with a 

huge Liburman, ~ 240 

And in the way, he will read, or write, or sleep witliio ; 
For a litter with the window sliut causeth sleep. 
But he will come befiwre us : us hastening the crowd before 
Obstructs : the people who follow press the loms with a large 
Concourse : one strikes with the eibow^ another strikes with a 

l^rge 245 

Joist) but another drives a beam against one^shes^, another a tub. 
The legs thick with mud : presently^ on all sides, with a great 

foot 
Vm trodden on, and the nail of a soldier sticks in my toe. 
Do not you see >vith how much smoke the sportula is frev 

quented ? 
An hundred guests ; his own kitchen follows every one : S50 



fmce of wood ; also the joitt of an 
bouse ; which, from the next ^ord» we 
siay suppose to be meant here, at least 
some pieoe of timber for buildinjg;, which, 
being carried along in the crowd, must 
strike those who are not aware of it» 
and who stand in the way. 

Some understand aaser in tbis place 
to mean a pole of some Ikter that i» 
passing along ; a chair pole, as we should 
call it. 

246. JDrmrt a beam, 4rc] Another is 
carrying tignum, a beam, or raliter, or 
some other large piece of wood used in 
building, which being carried on the 
shoulder, . has the esd lerel witb the^ 
heads of those it meets with in its way, 
and must inflict a severe blow. ^ 

—if #M^] Metreta signifies a cask 
•f a certain measave, whichf in being 
carried through the crowd, will strike 
and hurt those who don't avoid it. 

247. Thick with mud.] Bespattered 
with the mire of the streets, which is 
kicked up by such a number of people 
upon each other. 

24'?— 8. Onalisides^^henail,4:e.'] I 
can hardly turn myself hut some heavy, 
splayfooted lellow tramples upon my 
feet ; and at last some soldier's hob-nail 
nms into my toe. The soldiers wore a 
sort of harness on tlielr feet and legs, 
called caliga, which was stuck full of 
large nails. See sat. xvi. 24, 5. 
' Sy^ ate. the iBcoavesienciet whidi 



the common sort of^ple meet with i» 
walking the streets of Rome, 

249. J)0 not you see, ^. ] Umbriliu* 
proceeds to enumerate farther Jncon- 
veniencies. and dangers which attends 
pasj^ngers in the streets of Rome. 

Some understand fumo, here, in » 
figurative sense— 'f. d. Widi how mucl^ 
bustle, with what crowds of people, like 
clouds of smoke, is the sportula' fre- 
quented ? Others think it alludes to th* 
smoke of the chafing dishes of hot coaU 
which were put under the victuals, to 
keep them warm as they were carried 
along the street : this, from the number^ 
must have been very oflT^nsive. 

249. ThesjMrhtla] O f this, see sat. iv 
9(5, note. But, from the circumstances^ 
which are spoken of in the next faur 
lines of this passage, it should seem, 
that the sportula mentioned here was o£ 
another kind than the usual poof dole* 
basket. Here are as hundred guesta 
invited to partake of it, and eaeh haa 
such a share distributed t» him as to be 
very considetable. 

250. Nk own kitchen follows.] Eacli 
of tlie hundred sharers of tbis sportulii 
had a slave, who, with a chafing-dish of 
coals on his head, on which the victuak 
were put, to keep them hot, followed 
his master along the street homewards i 
so that the whole made a long proce&« 
sion. 

CuUn* denotes a place where victuaU 
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Corbulo vix ferret tot vasa ingenfht, tot res 
linpositas capiti, quot recto vertice portat 
Servuliis infelix ; et cursu vemilat ignem. 
Scinduntur tunicae sartse : modo longa corascat 
Sarraco Yeniente abies, atqne altera pinum 
Plaustra vehunt, nutant alte, populoque minahtUF* 
Nam SI procubuit, qui saxa Ligustica portat 
Axis, ct eversum fudit super agmina montem, v 
Quid superest de corporibus ? qurs membra, quis ossa 
Invenit? obtritum vulgi perit omne cadaver 
More antmae. Domus interea secura patellas 
Jam lavat, et buccS foculum exciut, et sonat imcti» 
8trigilibu8, pleno et componit lintea gutto. 
JH»c inter pneros vane properantur; at ille 



253r 



26Q 



$n cooked; And as ib» slanrM fbHowfed 
tbeir masters with vessels of ftre placed 
under the dishes so as to keep them 
warm, abd» in a maoiier, to dresa then 
as they went along, each of tbeae might 
be locAad upon as a moreaMe or irarel* 
Hng kitcban : so that the maelers m^t 
•Mb be said to he ft41owed by his own 
kitchen. 

tSl. Cuirbulo.2 A rattarkable strfiig 
and valiaot man in the time of Nero. 
Taoitoa says of him» Corpora ingeas 
arat^ at supra asperieiHiam sai^teotUm-' 
fua cfat vaUdus. 

S52. Jin vprighi /op.] The top of tha 
ibcad, on which the vcssds of fire and 
provision ware carried, mnst be qnita 
upright, not bending or stooping, last 
the aoup, or sauce, which they con- 
tained, should be spilt as they went 
along, or Tassels and all slide off; 
Tl|e toi-vasa ingentia, ai|d tot res» shew 
mt tiia sportula above n^entioned was 
«f a magoiftcent kind, mora like the 
aplendor of a casnsf recta, a set and full 
inppar, than the scanty cKstribution of 
ft ^e-basketi 

859^-S. XJfihapp^ tittle j/oas.] Wh<r 
was hardly equal to the harden which 
he was obligad to Cj^nry in so uneasy a 
•itnation, as npt daring to stir hi» 
Ikead. 

S53 In running ventilates, ^c ] Re 
blew up, or fanned, the fire under the 
provisions, by the current of air which 
he excited ia hastening on with his load. 
These processions Umbritius seems to 
fCfkon among oUiar Cannes of the street 
being crowde4i and made disagreeable 



and inooav^ient for passengers. 

254. Botched coats are torn. ] Spme ra/» 
fer this to the old botched clothes of these 
poor slaves; but 1 should rather imagine^ 
thai Unbritans haie introduoea a new 
cireumatanca, which relatca to the poor, 
in general, whooe ganBents being old, 
and only hanging together by being 
botched and mended, are rent and torn 
o£P their backs, in getting through the 
orewd, by the fielance of the press, 
which is inqrcaeed by the number of 
ibasters nad servants, wbo are hurrying 
along with the contents of the sportuls* 

-•-^ hng fir <Mft] Another incon- 
vraience arisea from the passing ti^ 
timber. csmages among the people in- 
the streets. ScNnc44 epist, xl. Longe 
▼ehicnlonim ordinej pinus aut abiea 
daferebatur vicis intrementibus. 

— Brandislies,'] Cornsco signifies to 
brandish or shake; also neut. to be 
shaken, to wave to and fro } which must 
be the case of a long stidc of timber, 
of the ends especialTy, on a earriage* 
This may be very dangerous if ap? 
proaohad too near. 

955. 2%r isoj^tm cMii<»tg. J Moving oit 
its way; sarracum signifies awaggon^ 
or .wain, for the purpose of eanying 
timber. 

85^ Tfie^, nod on high,1 These treea 
being placed high on the carriages, and 
lying out beyond them at each end» 
tremble aloft, and thteaten the daftmo* 
lion of the people^ 

257. Bufifthentle^ic] to. |f|hjb 
stone^arriage has overtumad by the^ 
breaking of the axle-tree. 
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Corbulo could hardly bear so many iininei»e vessels, so many 

things 
Put on his head, as, with an upright top, an unhappy little 
Slave. carries; and in running ventilates the fire. — 
Botched coats are torn.— Novtr a long fir-tree brandishes, 
Tlte waggon coming, and a pine other £55 

Carts carry, they nod on high, and threaten the people. 
But if the axle, which carries the Ligustian stones, 
Hath fallen down, and hath poured forth the overturned 

mountain upon the erowd. 
What remains of their bodies? who finds members— who 
Bones? every carcase of the vulgar, ground to powder, perishes 
In the manner of the soul. Meanwhile, the family secure 

now washed 261 

The dishes, and raises up a little fire with the cheek, and 

makes a sound with anointed 
Scrapers, and puts together the napkins with a full cruse. 
These things among the servants are variously liastened : but he 



.257. Liguitian St»ne9.2 Wbicli were 
hewn in Yas% inasi«i» in Liguria, from 
the quarries of the Apennine mountains. 

258. The overtun^ m<nmtain.'\ Hjr- 

Strbole, denoting the immensity of tl>e 
ock of stone. 

— Upon the ctowd,1 Agmen denotes a 
troop or company; also a number of 
people walking together, as in a crowded 
street. 

259. What remains, ^c.\ If such an 
immense mass should, in its fall, light 
upon any of the people, it must grind 
them to atoms; no trace of^a human 

^body, its limbs, or bones, could be found. 

261. //* the manner of the *(m/.] u e. 
The particles which composed the body 
could BO more be found, than could the 
soul which it immaterial; both would 
seem to have vanished away, and disap- 
peared together. 

-^Meanwhile.'] Interea — q, d, "While 
the slave is gone to bring home tlie 
provisions, and is crushed to pieces, by 
the fall of a stone-oarriage, in his way. 
See 1. 264, 5. 

^~The jamily.'] The servants of the 
family (comp. 1. 264.) safe at home, and 
knowing nothing of what had happened, 
set about preparing for supper. 

262. The dishes'} Patella signifies any 
sort of dish to hold meat. One washes 
and prepares the dishes which ore to 
bold the metft when it wiiTes, 

VOUI. 



— liaises pp a titttejire, ^c] Another^ 
in order to prepare the fire for warming 
the water for bathing before supper, 
blows it witb his mouth. Hence it is 
said bucca foculum excitat; alluding to 
the distension of the cheeks in the act of 
blowing. 

262 — 3. With anointed scrapers.'] Stri- 
gil cfenotes an instrument for t^craping 
the body afler bathing ; it had some oil 
put on it to make it slide with less fric- 
tion over the skin. Scrapers were made 
of gold, bitver, iron, or the like, which, 
when gathered up, or thrown down to- 
gether, made a clattering sound!. 

265 Puts together the najtkiM.] Lin- 
tea — linen napkins, or tow els, made use 
of to dry the body after bathing : thesO 
he folds and lays in order. 

— A full cruse.'} Gutto -a sort of oil* 
cruet, with a long and narrow neck, 
which poured the oil, drop by drop, om 
th? body after bathing, and then it was 
rubbed all over it. 

264. These things among the servants, 
^c^J Each servant, in his department, 
made all the haste he could to get things 
ready against the supper should arrive. . 

— £ut he.} Ille— i. e. The servuius 
inftflix, (which we read of, L 253.) in his 
Way home with his load of provisions, is 
killed by the fall of a block of &tone 
upon him* 
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Jam sedet in ripd, tetrumque novitius horret 
Porthmea; nee sperat ccenosi gurgitis ainum 
Infelix, nee habet quem porrigat ore trientem. 

Respiee nune alia, ae uiversa perieula noetis : 
Quod spatium teetis sublimibus, unde eerebrum 
Testa ferit, quoties rimosa et curta fenestris 
Vasa eadunt, quanto pereussuin pondere signent, 
Et Isedant silicem : possis ignavus haberi, 
£t subiti easQs improvidus, ad eoenanv si 
Intestatus eas ; adeo tot fata, qiiot ilia 
Noete patent vigiles, te prsetereunte, fenestras. 
Ergo optes, votiimque feras miserabile teeum, 
Ut sint contentee patulas eflTundere pelves. 

Ebrius, ae petulans, qui nullum forte cectdit^ 
Dat poenas, noctem patitur lugentis amieum 
Peliase ; cubat in &ciem, mox deinde supinus : 
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275 



265. Siis on the hatdh] Of the river 
Styx. By this account of the deceased^ 
it^is very clear that Juvenal was no Epi- 
curean, believing the soul to perish with 
the body, which some have wrongly in- 
ferred firom what he says» L 26K more 
animae. Comp. sat ii. U 149 — 59. 

— A nobice»2 Just newly arrived, and 
liow first beholding such a scene. 

265—6. The black fsrfyman.'] Porth- 
ii\ea — from Xjrr. {r«^5^st;$, a ferryman, 
one who ferries people over the water. 
Charon, the fabled ferryman of heU, is 
here meant. 

266. Nor does he hopejirr the boait j-c] 
Alnus properly signifies an alder-tree; 
but as the wood of this tree was used in 
making boats, it therefore, by met sig- 
nifies a boat. 

As the poor deceased had died a vio- 
lent death, and such a one has dissipated 
all the parts of his body, so as that they 
could not be coUccted for burial, be 
could not pass over the rirer Styx, but 
must remain on its iMmks an hundred 
years, which was held to be the case of 
all unburied bodies. See Virg. Mn. vi. 
325—29. 365, 6. and Hon. lib. i. ode 
xxviii 35, 6. This situation was reck- 
oned to be very unhappy. 

267. Nor hath he a farthing, ^c ] The 
triens was a very small piece of money, 
the third part of the Ait which was 
about three farthings of our money. It 
was a custom among the Greeks to put 
a piece of money into the mouth of a 



dead person, which was supposed to be 
given to Charon, as his fare, for the 
passage in his boat over the river Styx. 
This unhappy man, being killed in the 
manner he was, could not have this done 
for him. 

Though Juvenal certainly believed a 
future atate of rewards and punishments, 
(see sat. ii. 1.* 153.) yet he certainly 
means here, as he does elsewhere, to ri- 
dicule the idle and foolish superstitions, 
which the Romans had adopted from the 
Greeks, upon those subjects, as well as 
on many others relative to their received 
mythology. 

' 268. Now consider, ^c.] Umbritius 
still pursues his discourse, and adds fresh 
reasons for bb departure from Rome: 
which, like the former already given, 
arise from the dangers which Uie inha- 
bitants, the poorer sort especially, ar^ 
exposed to, in walking the streets by 
night. These he sets forth with much 
humour. 

^- Other, and different danger s,] Be- 
sides those. already mentioned, L 196-^ 
202, 

269. What space from high roofs^"] How 
high the houses are, and, consequently, 
what a long way any thing has to fall, 
from the upper windows into the street, 
upon people's heads that are passing by ; 
and therefore roust come with the greater 
force ; insomuch that pieces of broken 
earthenware, coming from such a height, 
make a mark in the flint pavement he- 
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Now 8it9 on the bank, and, a novice, dreads the black 965 
Ferryman ; noi* does he hope for the boat of the muddy gulph. 
Wretch [that he is] — ^nor hath he a farthing which he cap^ 
reach forth from his mouth. 
Now consider other, and different dangers of the night : 
What space from high roofs, from whence the brain 
A potsherd strikes, as often as from the windows 

and broken 
Vessels fall,- with what weight they mark and wound 
The stricken flint : you may be accounted idle, 
And improvident of sudden accident, if to supper 
You go intestate ; there are as many fate^, as in that ■ 
Night, there are watchful windows open, while you pass by. 
Therefore you should desire, and carry with • you a miserable 

wish, 
That they may be content to pour forth broad basons. 

One drunken and petulant, who haply hath killed nobody, 
Is punished ; suflfers the night ot Pelides mourning 279 

His friend : he lies on his mce, then presently on his back : 



cracked 
270 



274 



1dW» and, of course, muit dash out the 
brains of the unfortunate passenger on 
whose head thej may hiq>pen to alight. 

372. leUe,} Ignavus — indolent — ne- 
gligent of your afifotrs. q. d, A man who 
goes out to supper, and who has to walk 
home through the streets at night, may 
be reckoned very indolent, and careless 
•f his affairs, as well as very improvi- 
dent, if he does not make his will before 
lie sets out. 

274. A» many/atetJ] As many chances 
of being knocked on the head, as there 
are open windows, and people watching 
to throw down their broken crockery 
into the streitt as you pass along. 

276. Therefore ytm sh-mld desire, cfc] 
As the best thing which you can expect, 
that the people at the windows would 
content themselves with emptying th^ 
Hastiness which is in their pots upon 
you, and not throw down the pots them- 
selves. 

Pelvis is a large bason, ^r vessel, 
wherein they washed their feet^ or put to 
more filthy uses. 

278. One drunken^ ^c"] Umbritins, 
among the nightly dangers of Rome, 
recounto that which arises from HMtting 
drunken rakes in their cups. 

^^ Drunken and petulant*] We may 



imagine him in bis way from some ta- 
vern, very much in liquor, and very 
saucy and quarrelsome, hoping to pick 
a quarrel, that he may have Sie plea- 
sure of beating somebody before he gets 
home ; to fail of this is a punishment to 



279. The night of Pelides.'} The poet 
humourously compares the uneadnesa 
of one of these young fellows, on missing 
a quarrel, to the disquiet of Achilles, 
rthe son of Feleus) on the loss of his 
nriepd Patroclus; and almost translatoe 
the description ' which Homer gives of 
that hero*s restlessness on the occadon. 
n. a. 1.10, 11. 

xXXoTt y stvri 

Nunc lateri incutnbens^ iterum past 
paulo tupinus 

Corporey nunc promts. 
So the poet describes this rake-helly 
youth, as tossing and tumbling in hit 
bed, first on bis face, then on his back, 
(supinijis)~ thus -endeavouring to amuse 
the restlessness, of his mind, under thf 
disappointment of having met with no» 
body to quarrel with and beat— -thus 
wearying himself, as it were, into sleepi 
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Ergo Don altter poterit dormire ; Quibusdav 

3oif NUM RiXA FACiT : sed qu«mvis improbus annis, 

Atque mero fervens, cavet hunc, qiieia coccina leeoa 

Vitari jubet, et comitum longissimus ordo ; 

MultMm praBterea flaminarum, atqMe ^nea lampas* 285 

Me quern Luna 9oIet deducere, vel breve lumen 

CandelfiBy ciyus dispense et tempero filum, 

Contemnit: niiserie cognosce prooemia rixae^ 

Si rixaest, ubi tu pulsas ego vapulo tanluin. 

Stat contra, starique jubet ; parei^ necesse est ; 290 

Nam quid agas, cum te furiosus cogat, et idem 

Fortior? undevenis? exclamat : cujus aceto, 

CuJMs conche tumes ? quis tecum sectile porrum 

Sntor, et elixi vervecis Ubra comedit ? 

Nil mihi respondes ? aut die, aut accipe calcem : S95 

Ede ubi CQnsistas : in qua te qusero proseucbi? 

Dicere si tentes aliquid, tacitusve recedas, 

Tantundem est ; feriunt pariter : vadimonia d#inde 

Irati &ciunt. Libertas pauperis hstc est : 

Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus adorat, 300 



. 081 — 2. To i&me a quariKl, 4^c} Thw 
rtminds ©ne of Prov. iv. 16. •• For 
««th6y (the wicked aod evil meo, ver^ 
M 1 4.) sleep mA, except they haye doQQ 
'^miscliief, and their sAeep is taken away 
«^unlew they cause some to fall " 

282. Wicked from years,'] ImprQ^ws 
alio ai^fies lewd* rash, violent, pre* 
aunaf^tWMis. Though be be all these, 
owing to bU young time of life, aiid 
heated also witl» liquor, yet he takea care 
whena he assaults. \ 

283. A Mcarlet ehak.^ Instead of at- 
tacking, he will avoid any rich man pr 
noble, whom be full well knows from 
his dress, as well as from the nuaffber of 
lights and attendants which accompany 
him. 

Tlie laena was a sort of cloak usually 
worn by soldiers ; but only the rich and 
noble could affi>rd to wear those which 
were dyed in scarlet. Coccus aignifies 
the shrub which produced the scarlet 
grain, and coccinus implies what was 
dyed with it of a scarlet colour. 

285. Brasienlamp.} This sort of lamp 
was made of Corinthian brass: it was 
very expensive, and could only fall to the 
share of the opulent. 

286. Me whom the moon, ja] Who 
y alk by mooi^lighe, or, at moi^ with a. 



poor, aoli«|lry» short candlft, ^vhtch 1 
sff^ff with «y fing9r»-<*eu«h a oae |« 
holds in the utmoflt co»tempt, 

«a8, rnomf the fmdudei, ^c] Attend 
a UttWt and hear what the preludea ar« 
of me of these quarrels, if that can pro. 
per\y be called a quarrel, where th« 
beating ia by the asaailaot only. 

Rixa signOlea a buffeting, and fight-» 
idg, which Uaik aeeiaa to be the bea 
sense in this place, viz. if that can btt 
ealled figbti^, where the baUle is all on 
one side. ' 

S90, Be stawk opjHmte.'} Directly in 
your way, to binder your paf>fling..iand 
orders you to stop. 

291. What can you do^ 4|-c«] You must 
submit, there's no making any resist- 
iHKO ; you are no match for such a £u« 
Hous num. 

292. With whose vinegar, ^jt;.] 'I>en 
he begins bis taunts, in hof^es to pick a 
quarreL Where have you been ? witk 
whose sour wine have you been filling 
yourself? 

293. IVith whose bean, jfo.] C^nehia 
means a bean in the shell, and thus 
boiled ^a common food among the lower 
sort of people, and very filling, which is 
implied by tumes. 

-^WlMt Qnbler.] He now lalls foul 
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For otherwise he could not sleep : To some 

A QUARREL CAUSES SLEEP : but tho' wicked from years 

And heated with M'ine, he is aware of him whom a scarlet cloaic 

Commands to avoid, and a very long train of attendants, ' 

Besides a great number of lights, and a brazen lamp« S85 

Me whom the moon is wont to attend, or the slK)rt light 

Of a candle, the wick of which 1 dispose and regulate, 

He despises : know the prelucfes of a wretched quarrel. 

If it be a quarrel where you strike and 1 only am beaten. 

He stands opposite, and bids you stand ; it is necessary to 

obey; • 29» 

For what tan you do, when a madman compels, and he 
The stronger? ^'Whence come you,*' he exclaims, ^^wkli 

" whose vinegar, 
** With whose bean, swell you? What cobler with you ? 
^^ Sliced leek, and a boiled sheep's head, hath eaten ? S94 

^^ Do you answer me nothing ?*--either tell, or take a kick : 
** Tell where you abide — in what begging-place shall 1 sedc 

Uyo^p^»_ .... 

If you should attempt to say any thing, or retire silent. 
It amounts to tlie sau^e : they equally strike: then, angry, they 
Bind you over. This is is tJ)e liberty of a poor man* 
Beaten be asks, bruised with fists he entreats, 300 



of your company, as weU as your e»- 
tdirtainixwnt* 

S94. SiUed leek.^ SeetiKs ti|paHlea 
any thang that it or may be easily cot 
asunder. But see sat. xiv. 1. 15S, note. 

— A hailed skeep*s /uad.'] Vervex 
^artieularly signifies a wether she^. 
Labra» the lips, put here, by synec. ror 
mi (he flesh about ^le jaws. 

295. A kkk. ] Calx pr<^Tly signifies 
the heel — but by melon, a spurn, or 
kiek with the heel. 

296. Where do you ahide.'] ConsisfO 
signifies to abide, stay, or keep in one 
place — here I suppose it to allude to 
taking a constant stand, as beggars do, 
in order to beg: as if tbe awaiiant, in 
order to provoke the man more, whom 
lie is wanting to quarrel with, meant to 
treat him as insolen^y as possible, and 
ahouM say, '* Pray let me know where 
*«you take your stand for begging ?'* 
*rhis idea seems countenanced by the 
f est of the Kne. 

In what beggmg-place, ^c] Pros- 
eucha ^operly signifies a place d 
prayer, (fiom the Gr. v^cTivx^a^e^h) 
in the porches of whrch beggars used to 



take ttienr stand. Hence bj met. A 
pilaee where beggars stand to ask alma 
of tbem who pass by. 

298. They equaUy strike.'] Ai\jerh9Pnt^ 
said every thing to insult and provoke 
you, in hopes of your giving the first 
blow, you get nothing by not answering; 
fer their determination' is to beat you ; 
therefore either way, whetheryou answer, 
or whether you are silent, the event will 
be just the same^t will be oil one; 

— TAmon^^, 4«.] Then, inavlo* 
lent passion, as if th^ had been beaten 
by you, instead of your being beaten 
by them-.-away th^ go, swear the 
peace against you, and make you give 
bail> as the aggressor, for the assauH. 

299. This is the liberty, ^c] So that^ 
after our boasted freedom, a poor man 
at Rome is in a fine situation — all the 
liberty which he has is, to dsk, if berten, 
and to supplicate earnestly, if bruised 
unmercifully with fisty-cuffs, that hd 
may return home, from the place where 
he was so used, without having all his 
teeth beat out of his head — and perhaps 
he is to be prosecuted, and ruined at. 
law, aa the aggressor. 
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Ut liceat panels cum dentibus inde reverti. 

Nee tamen hoe tantuni metuas : nam qui spoHet te 
Non deerit, clausis domibus, postquam omnis ubique 
Fixa catenatse siluit compago tabernse. 
Interdum et ferro subkus grassator agit rem, 
Armato quoties tutae eustode tenentur 
Et Pontina palus, et Gallinaria pinus. 
Sic inde hue omnes tanquam ad vivaria enrrunt. 

Qua fornaee graves, qui non rneude catense ? 
Maximus in vindis ferri modus, ut timeas, ne 
Vomer deficiat, ne marrae et sarcula desint. 
Felices proavorum atavos, felicia dicas 
Secula, quae quondam sub regibus atque tribunis 
Viderunt uno eontentam carcere Romam. 

His alias poteram, et plures subnectere causas: 
Sed jumenta vocant, et sol inclinat; eundum est : 
Nam mihi commota jamdudum mulio virga 



SOS 



310 



315 



302. Tet neUhetf j-c] UmbritiDS, as 
another reason for retiring from Rome, 
describes the perils which the ii^babit- 
ants are in from house and stree^rob- 
bers. 

303. The houses Sdngthuiup.^ The 
circumstance meEttioned here, and in the 
next line, mark what he says to belong 
to the alia et diversa pericula noctis, 1. 
268. 

304. The drained shop.] Tabemahas 
many significations; it denotes any 
bouse made of boards, a tradesman's 
shop, or warehouse; also an inn or 
tayem. By the preceding domibus be 
means private houses. Here, therefore, 
we may understand tabernse to denote 
the shops and taverns, which last were 
probably kept open longer than private 
faousss or shops; yet even these are 
supposed to be fastened up,^ and aU 
silent and quiet within.*^ This marks the 
lateness of the hour, M-henthe horrid 
burglar is awake and abroad, and when 
there is not wanting a robber to destroy 
the security of the sleeping inhabitants. 

Compago signifies a joining, or clo- 
sure, as of planks, or boards, with which 
the tabern» were built— fixacomjpagode- 
notes the fixed and firm manner m which 
they were compacted or fastened toge- 
ther-^ Induct^ etiam per singulos asseres 
grandi catena — Vet Schol.— ' with a 
** great chain introduced Uirough every 
•* plank"— in order to keep them from 



beiiig torn asunder, and thus the build- 
ing broken open by robbers. 

The word siluit^ here, shews that the 
building is put for the inhabitants within. 
Meton. The noise and hurry of tha 
day was over, and they were all retired 
to rest. 

305. The sudden footpad,] Grassator 
means an assailant of aby kind, such as 
highwaymen, footpads, &c. One of 
tliese may leap on a suddisn from his 
lurkmg-place upon you, and do your 
business by stabbing you. Or perhaps 
the poet may here allude to what is very 
coniroon' in Italy at this day» namely 
.assassins, who suddenly attack and stab 
people in the streets late at night. 

307. Pontinian marsh.} Strabo de- 
scribes this as in Campania, a champain 
eountry of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Kaples; and Suet, says, that Julius 
Ca*sar had determined to dry up. this 
marsh; it was a noted harbour for 
thieves. 

— Gallinarian pineal u e, WcxmJ, bf 
synec. This was situated near the bay 
of Cumte, and was another receptacle of 
robbers. 

When these places were so infested 
with thieves, as to make the environs 
dangerous fo/ the inhabitants, as well as. 
for travellers, a guard was sent there to 
protect them, and to apprehend the of- 
fenders; when this was the case, tha 
rogues Bed to Rome, where they thought 
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That be may return thence with a few of his teeth. 

Yet neither may you fear this only : for one who will rob you 
will noi 
Be wanting, the houses being shut up, after, every where, every 
Fixed fastening of the chained shop hath been silent : 
And sometimes the sudden footpad with a sword does your 
business, 305 

As often as, with an armed guard, are kept safe 
Both the Pontintan marsh, and the Gallinarian pine; 
Thus from thence hither all run as to vivaries. 

1 n what furnace, on what anvil are not heavy chains ? 
The greatest quantity of iron (is used) in fetters, so that you 
may fear, lest 310 

Tlie plouglislmre may foil, lest hoes and spades may be wanting. 
You may call our great-grandfathers hap()y, happy 
The ages, which formerly, under kings and tribunes. 
Saw liome content with one prison. 

To these i could subjoin other and more causes?, 315 

But my cattle call, and the sun inclines, i must go : 
For long since the muleteer, with his shaken whip, 



tbemselTes secure ; and then these places 
were rendered, safe. 

308. Ai to vwaries,] Vivaria are places 
where wild cr^tures live, and are pro- 
tected, as deer in a park, fish in a stew- 
pond, &c. The poet may mean here, 
chat they are not only protected in 
Rome, but easily find subsistence, like 
creatures in vivaries. See sat. iv. L 51. 
What Rome was to the thieves, when 
driven out of their lurking places in the 
country, that London is to the thieves of 
our time. This must be the case of aU 
great cities. 

309. In what furnace, 1^.] In this, 
and the two following lines, the poet, in 
a very humourous hyperbole, describes 
the numbers of thieves to be so great* 
and to threaten such a consumption of 
iron in making fetters for them, as to 
leave some apprehensions of there beii^ 
none left to make ploughshares, and 
pther implements oi husbandry. 

312. Our great-grandfathers, jfC ] t e» 
Our ancestors of old time-— proavorum 
atavos— old grandsires, or ancestors in- 
definitely. 

313. JRngt and tribunes,"] After the 
•xpulsiou a the kings^ tribunes, with 



consular authority, governed the re- 
public. 

314. With one prison."} Which was 
built in the forum, or market-place, at 
Rome, by Ancus Martins, , the fourth 
king. Robberies, and the other ofi*encea 
above mentioned, were then so rare, that 
this one gaol was sufficient to cont|un all 
the offenders. 

315. And more causes."} t. e. For my 
leaving Rome. 

316. My cattle call,} Summon mo 
away. It is to be supposed, that the 
carriage, as soon as the loading was ^ 
nislied, (see 1. 10.) had set forward, 
had overtaken Umbritius, and had 
been some time waiting for him to pro- 
ceed. 

316. Tfie sun inclines, ] From the ma* 
ridian towards its setting. 

""-^Inclinare meridiem 
Sentis — Hoa- lib. iii. od. xxviii L 5. 

317. The muleteer.} Or driver of the 
mules, which drew the carriage contain- 
ing the goods, (see 1. 10.) had long 
since given a hint, by the motion of hia 
whip, that it was time to be gone. Ihza 
Umbritius, being deeply engaged in his 
discourse, had not adverted to till now. 
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ImiDtt : ergo Tale nostri memor * et qnocies te 
Roma tuo refici propemntem reddet Aqutno, 
Jfe quoqae ad Helvinam Cererem, Testramque Dianam 
ConTeUe a CtuniB ; Saltrarnm ego (nt podet illas) 
Adjutor getidoa veniam eaiigatus in agro». 



320 



ans. liindfiti «f me."} An usual way 
•r taking Uave. Sea Hoft. lib. ilk oda 
zxTii.k 14. 

Et metnar nosiri Gahtem vwat, 

519. HaUewmg to be refreshed ] The 
poets, and ether stndions persons, were 
^«rf deiifODs of retiring iat« the coun* 
jftry from the noise and hurry of Rome, 
in order to be refreshed with quiet and 
iiepose; 

Hoa. lib. i epist zriiu L 104, 

Me quoties r^kit gtiidus DigenOa ri^ 
au«,4T. 
Bm also that BMit beautiful passage* 



O Rus, &C. lib. ii. sat. ▼!. L ^—2. 

^ Tirttt Jifukmrn*"] A town in the 
Latin w^y, famous for having beoi the 
birth.pIaceof Juvenal, and to which, ai 
times, he retired. 

S20. Itelffine Cert$,2 HelWnam Cere- 
rem-*Helv2ttus is used by Fliny lo de^ 
note a sort of flesh colour. Aivsw. 
Something perhaps approaching the yel- 
lowish colour of corn. Also a pale red- 
colour— Hehus. AiKiw. But we may 
understand Ceres to be caUed Helvimis 
or Elvinus, which was near A^uinnm. 
Kear the foos Helvinua waa a temple of 
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Hath hinted to rae : therefore farewell mindful of me : and as 

often as 
Rome shall restore you, hastening to be refreshed^ to your 

Aquinum, 
Me also to Helvine Cdres, and to your Diana, 320 

Rend from Cumae : I of your Satires (luilesg they are ashamed) 
An helper will come armed into your cold fields. 



Ceres, tnd aJso of Bisna, the T^stiges 
of which are said to remain till this 
day. 

321, Rend from Cunue.'] CoQTelle — 
pluck me away; Sy which expressiott 
Umbrttias describes his great uiiwiHiog- 
ness to be taken from the place of his 
retreat, as if nothing but his friendship 
for Juvenal «ould force him (as it wprej 
^rom it. 

322. Armed, ^cl Caligatti»— -theca- 
Jigft ifas a sort of harness for the le^^ 
^om by aoldierg, who l^eace were {C^jile^ 



caligatL It is used here metaphori- 
cally. 

** I, (sagw Umbritiusy) unless your Sa- 
** tires should be ashamed of my assist- 
^'aiice, wHI come, armed at ^1 pdints^ 
**t/k h^ yeii in y6iir attacks upon the 
**■ people and maooers of fhe times.'* 
By this it appears that Umbritius waa 
himself a pdet. 

t*-¥aHr etidJkM$'\ A^uinum was d* 
Aiiated in apart ef CampMda mn^ eoU^r 
^jlMi) wfa^re Qmam st9o4. 



irout. 
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From the luxury andprodigaliiy of Crispinus^ whom he lashes 
so severely^ sai. i. 26 — 9, Juvenal takes occasion to describe a 
ridiculous consultation^ held by Domitian over a large turbot; 
which was too big to be contained in any dish that could be 
found. The poety with great wit and humour^ describes the 
senators being summoned in this exigency ^ and gives a parti* 
cular account of their characters^ speeches^ and advice. After 
long consultation^ it was proposed that the fish should be cut 

JCiCCE iterum Crispinus; et est mihi ssepe vocandus 

Ad partes : monstrum nuM Virtute redemptum 
' A yitiis, acffer, soldque libidihe fortis : 
I Delicias viduae tantum aspematur adulter. 

-Quid refert igitur quantis jumenta fatiget 5 

Porticibus, quanta nemorum vectetur in umbrd, 

Jugera quot vicina fbro, quas enierit sedes ^ 

Nemo malus fblix; minime corruptor, et idem 

Incestus, cum quo nuper vittata jaceoat 



Line 1. Again CrupmtK.] JuTeaal 
motions him before, sat i* 27. He was 
an C^gjrpUan by birth, and of very low 
extraction ; but having the good fortune 
to be a favourite of Domitian's, he came 
to great riches and preferment, and lived 
in the exercise of all kinds •f vice and 
debauchery. 

S. TiihiiparU,'] A metaphor, taken 
ftcan. the players, who, when they had 
lUushed the scene they were to act, re- 
tired, but were called again to their parts 
as they- were successively to enter and 
carry on the piece. 

llius Juvenal calls Crispinus again, 
to appear in the parts, or characters, 
which he has allotted him in bis Satires. 

— 'jy no virtue, 4itO ^® i^^^^ ^-^ 
- indeed^ who bad not a single 



virtue to rescue him from the total do* 
minion of his vices. Redemptum her« 
is metaphorical, and alludes to the state 
of a miserable captive, who is enslaved 
to a tyrant master, and has none to ran- 
som him from bondage. 

9. Sick.] Disea&ed->perhaps full of 
infirmities from his luxury and debau- 
chery. jEgeralso signifies wei^ fee- 
ble. This sense too is to be here in- 
cluded, as opposed to fortis. 

'^And strong in lust, j*^] Vigorous 
and strong in the gratification of his 
sensuality only. 

4. The adulterer detfiMes, j-c] q, d, 
Cri^>inus, a common adulterer, sins only 
from the love of vice ; he neither pre* 
tends interest or necessity, like thos^ 
who sold their favourt to lasclviou9 wi- 
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io pieces, and so dressed: at last thej/ alVcame over to the 
opinion of the senator Montanus^ tfiat it should be dressed 
whole; and that a dishf big enough to contain, it, should be 
made on purpose for it. The council is then dismissed, and 
the Satire concludes : but not without a most severe censure 
on the emperor'* s injustice and cruelty towards some of the 
best and most worthy of the Romans. 

JlSEHOLD a^m Crispinus ! and he is often to be called by mt 

To his parts : a monster by no virtue redeemed 

Prom vices — sick, and strong in lust alone : 

The adulterer despises only the charms of a v^idow. 

What signifies it, therefore, in how large porches he fittiguet 

His cattle, in how great a shade of groves he may be carried. 

How many acres near the forum, what houses he may hav« 

bought ? 
No BAD MAN IS HAPPY : Icast of all a corrupter, and the same. 
Incestuous, with whom there lay, lately, a fitletted 



dows, in hopes of being thor lieirs. Sat. 
i. 38 — 42. He wm too rich for thin, 
but yet too wicked not to gratify his pas> 
sionsia the most criminal manner : he 
would nol intrigue with a widow, lest he 
should be suspected to have some other 
motives than mere vice; tlierefore he 
despises this, though he avoided no other 
species of lewdness. 

5. In how large porches, j-^.] It was a 
part of the Roman luxury to build vast 
porticos in their gardens, under which 
they rode in wet or hot weather, that 
they might be sheftei^ from the rain, 
and from the too great heat of the sun. 
Jumenti m sigmfi«» any labouring beast, 
cither for carrii^.or draught. Sat. iii. 
316. 

6. Qow greal a fhadep j;^.J Ano^er 



piece of luxury was to be carried in lit* 
ters among the shady trees of their 
groves, in sultry weather. 

7* Acres near the /orum.2 Where land 
was c^e most viduable, as being in tha 
midst of the cliy% 

— What houses^ j-c] What purchase* 
he may have made of houses in the same 
lucrative situation. Comp. sat. i.Ll05. 
and note. 

8. No bad matit j-c] This is one of 
those passages, in which Juvenal speaka 
more like a Christian, than like an hea- 
then. Comp. Is. Ivii. $0, 21. 

— ^ corrujJter.] A riiindr, a debau- 
cher of women. 

d. t*icestuous,'] Incestus— from in and 
castuffin'jgeneral is used to denote that 
special of unchastity, which con&uiU io 
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Sanguine adhuc vifo terram subitura sacerdos. 
Sed nunc de factb levioribus : et tanien alter 
Si fecisset idem, caderet sub judice morum. 
Nam quod turpe bonig, Titio, Seioque, decebat 
Crispinum : quid agas, cum dka^ e| fcedior omnt 
Crimine persona est! muUum sex miltibus emit^ 
ibkjuantem sane paribus sestertia librir, 
Ut perhibent, qui de magnis majora loquuntuc 
Consilium laudo artificis, si munere tanto 
Prsecipuam in tabulis ceram senis abstulit orbu 
Est ratio ulterior^ magpa^ si misit amtca?^ 
Qfxx yehitur clauso^ latis sp^ularibus antro^ 



8AT. IV. 
10 



IS 



so 



defiling those wEaafe near of kin-^bnt 
in tbe best aitthors, it signifies unchaste; 
also gttill3r, pMfiuiei A« in IjUmu1S»» 
ig»ode;i|. 1,29« 

Stspe Diesjnier 

Neglectui incesto addidit integrum. 
In this place it may be taken in^ tile 
lense of profane, as denoting ihat sort 
<Xf uachastity which is mixed with 
profaneneis, as the instance wfaichf 
follows, of defiling a vestal^iripn. 

9— la AJUieUedjmettat^ The ves- 
tal virgins, as priestesses of Vesta, had 
fillets bound round their heads, made of 
ribboDB, or the 4ike« 

10. WUhbiooi<isyeitdm.\ Thevestai 
virgins vowed chas^^ and if any broke 
their vow, they were buried alive^ by 
a law of Kuma Pompilius their founder. 

11. Lighter dMd$*} i e, Sueh finilta 
as, in comparison with the preceding, are 
trivial, yet justly reprehensible, and 
WQDuld be so deetaed in a cliaraeter k^Sh 
abandoned than that of Crbpinus, in 
whom they are in a manner edq>8ed by- 
greatert 

12. UmUrtktjudge,^^] This seean» 
to be a stroke at the paitiality of Domii 
ttan, who punisfaeii Maximilla, a vestal, 
and those who had defiled her/ with the 
graateat -severity* Suxs. Domit. ch. viiu 
See note 2. on 1. 60, 

Crispinus was a favourite and sa he 
was suffered to escapepanisbment, how« 
e«er much he deserved it, as was the 
vestol whom he defiled, on tbe same 
account. 

Suet, says, that Domitian, particularly 
—Morum correetionetid ezercuit in ves- 



1&. fTMt wmdd,be bate, ^c] S<^ 



partfal' was Pomitiim to bis ftvonriie 
Crispimis, tiiat what would be redconed 
flhaaieAil, and be punished aa-acfiiat, 
in^ l^pod men, was esteemed very be* 
coming in him. 

-^Titiuh or Seius,'] It does not appear 
who these were; but probably they 
were some valuable men, who had beei^ 
persecuted by the emperor lor some^ 
supposed tofibaoes.' See thia satbLl5U 
3. . ' 

V 14.. What ca»ifOU do^ 4:c,] q,d. What 
canine do with such a fellow as Crispi* 
nus? what signifies satirrting his crimes,, 
when his person ia^vore odious and abo* 
miinable than all'that can be mentioned? 
What he is» is so much worse than what 
he Doitk that one is at a loss how t» 
treat him. 

This is a mxMt seveie steoke) aad in* 
troduces what follows on tbe gluttony 
and extravagance of Crispinus. 

1-5. Id mtuaet} M tilhia— a sea fish, of. 
a red and purple colour, therefore called 
mullus, from muUeua, a kind of red or' 
purple shoe, worn by senators and great 
persons. Ainsw* I take this to-be what 
is called the red muUet, or mullus bar- 
batus; by some rendered- barbel. Ho* 
race speaks o£ this fish as • a great 
dainty r 

Ldudat insane, trU&nwn > 

MmUum 

Hoa sat. ii. lib. 5« L J5, 4, 
So that about thvee* pounds was their: 
usual weight; that'it was a rarity to^nd. 
them larger, we may gather from his- 
saying, 1. 36. His breve pondus. 

But. .Crisplmts meets with one that 
weighed six pounds, and, rather than 
not purchase it, he pays for it the enor- 
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Priestess, abont to go under ground withUood as yet zXtte. fO 

But now concerning lighter deeds': and yet another, 

If he had done the samey wouid have fiiUen under the judge , 

of manners : 
For what would be base m good nien^ in Titius, or Seius^ became 
Crispinus: what can you do^ since" dire, and foiiler than every 
Crime, his person is ?— -He bought a* mullet for six sestertia, 
Truly equalling the seetertia to a tike number of pounds, 16 
As they report^ who of great things speak grekter. 
1 praise the device of the contriver, if, with so large a gift. 
He had obtained the chief wax cm the will of a childless old 

man. 
There is further reason, if he had sent it to* a great mistress^ 20 
WIio is carried in a* close litter with broad windows. 



mout sum of rix thousand sesterUi, or 
six sestertia, making abqut 46/« 1 7s. 6€^ 
of our money. 

For the manner of rfeekoningsestercesy 
see before, sat.i. 1. 106. and note. 

This fish, whatever it strictly vrfia, was. 
in great request, as a dainty* among the 
Romans. Asiniud Celer, a man of con- 
sular dignity under the emperor Clau~. 
dius, is said to have given 8000 nummt 
(t. e, eight sestertia) for one. iSee Si« 
ysc. epist. xcv« 

16. Truly equalling, j;c.'} Tliat is, the 
number of sestertia were exactly equal 
to the number of pounds which the fish 
weighed, so that it cost him a sestertium 
per pound. 

1 7. A» they report^ ^c] So Crispinus's 
flatterers give out, who, to excuse his 
extravagance, probietbly represent the 
fl^h bigger than it was, for it is not ea- 
sily credible that this sort of fish ever 
girows so large. Pliny says, that a mul« 
let is not to be found that weighs more 
than two pounds. Ilor. ubi. supr. goes 
so far as three pounds— so that probably 
these embellishers of Crispinus made 
the fish to be twice as- big as it really, 
was. 

18. I praise the device^ 4c^.] If this 
money had been laid out in buying such 
a rarity, in order to present it to some 
childless old man, and, by this, Crispi- 
nus had succeeded so well as to have be-, 
come his chief heir, I should commend 
such an artifice, and say that the contri- 
ver of it deserved some credit. 

1 9. Had obtained the chief wax, j^c] It 



vras cuitomarv for wills to eoniiist of twro 
parts : the first njinjcd the prioii heere- 
des, or chief licirs, and was iberefure 
called cera prft^cipua, from the wax 
which was upon it, on which wm the 
fkrst 8c?aL The other con lain ed the se- 
cundi hfpredcH. or lesser hcli^: this waa^ 
dlso sealed with wax — this wai called ce^ 
ra setut^dfl. 

20. 7'here itfuriker reason^ ^-c] There 
might have be^n a reason for his extra- 
vagance, eveo be^ood the formtr ; that 
B, if h« had put-t-ha^cd it to have ^r^ 
sented it to some rich woman of quaiity^ 
in order to have ingratiated himaelf with 
her aa a niis^trcs!^^ or to mtfnce her tv 
leaye him her fortut^e, or p4'rhnp& botii. 
Com|>. sat* lii. 1 29, 50. and ih» J 32 — 4. 
21. Ciirrv^diti a dme Ikirr, (Jc} An^ 
tnim properly signifies a den, cave, or tlie 
lik6 — but thiBTc it seems to be descriptive 
of the lectica^ or litter, in which persona - 
of condition were carried close shut up. 
— Broad windows. ] Lutis specularibus. 
Specuiaris means any thing whereby one 
may see the better, belonging to win- 
dows, or spectacles. The specuiaris la- 
pis, was a stone clear like glass, cut into 
small thin panes,- and in aid times used 
for glass.. 

lliis was made use of in the construe- 
tion of the litters, as glass i% with us ia 
our coaches and sedan chairs, to admit 
the light, and to keep out the weather. 

The larger these windows were, the 
more expensive they must be^ and tha 
more denote the quality of the owner. 
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Nil tale expectes: emit sibi : multa Tidemus, 
Quae mifler et fnigi non &cit Apicius : hoc ta 
Succincius patri& quondam, Cfrispine, papyro* 
Hoc pretium sqaamse? potuit fbitasse minoris 
Piscator, quam piscis, emi. Provincia tanti 
Vendit agros : sed majores Appulia vendit. 

Quales tunc epulas ipsum glutisse putemus 
Induperatorero, cum tot sestertia, partem 
Exiguam, et modicae sumptam de margine coensi 
Purpureus magni ruct&rit scurra palatt, 
Jam princeps ecjuitum, magn& aui voce solebat 
Vendere municipes pactd merceae siluros? 

Incipe Calliope, licet hie considere : non est 
Cantandum^ res Tcra agttur: narrate puelle 
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^2. Exped no suck thing, j-c] If you 
expect to hear . that something of the 
kind above mentioned was a motive for 
what he did, or that he had any thing 
in view, which could in the least excuse 
it, you will be misuken ; for the truth 
is, he bought it only for himself, without 
any other end or view than to gratify his 
own selfishness and gluttony. 

8S. A2Hcius.] A noted epicure and 
glutton in the days of Nero. He wrote' 
a volume concerning the ways and means 
to provoke appetite, spent a large estate 
on his guts, and, growing poor and de* 
spised, hanged himselC 

The poet means, that even Apicius, 
glutton as he was, was yet a mortified 
and frugal man in comparison of Crispi- 
nus. 

Thou, CSrispinuSf katt done, what Jpi» 
dus never did* 

24, Fjurmerty girt, ^c."} q» d. Who 
wi^t,'lrhen^ thou first camest to Rome, a 

^ ' poor ;£gyptian, and hadst not a rag 
^ibiikuc-«tfite better than what was made 
of the flags that grow about the river 
Kile. Of the papyrus, ropes, mats, and, 
among other tbuigs, a sort of clothing 
was made. 

lliis flag, and the leaves of it, were 
equally called papyrus. See sat. i. 1. 26, 
7» where Crispinus is q[>oken of much in 
ihe same terms. 

25. The frice of a scale.'] Squamm^ 
here, by sjrnec. put for the fish itself: 
but, by this manner of expression, the 
poet shews his contempt of Crispinus, 
and means to make his extravagance as 
contemptible as ht qin* 



26. Jl province, 4^} In some of the 
provinces which had become subject to 
Rome, one might purchase an estate for 
what was laid out on this mullet. 

27. Sut Apuiia, ^hc] A part of Italy 
near the Adriatic gulph, where land, it 
seems, was very cheap, either from the 
barrenness and craggy height of the 
mountains, or from the unwholesomenesi 
of the air, and the wind atabulus : 

Monies Apulia w^os 
Quos torret atabulus, 

Ho&.lib. L sat v. 1. 77, ». 
q* d* The pjrice of this fish would pur- 
chase an estate in some of the provinces ; 
.but in Apulia a very extensive one. 
JPor less some provinces whole acres sell : 
Nay^ in Apulia, if you bargain well, 
A manor woiUd cost less than such a 
meal. Dckb* 

28. The emperor, $c} Domitian— - 
g, d» What must we suppose to be done 
by him, in order to procure dainties? 
how much expense must he be at to 
gratify his appetite, if Crispinus can 
swallow what cost so many sestertia in 
one dish, and that not a principal one ; 
not taken from the middle, but merely 
standing as aside-dish at the edge of the 
table ; not a part ot some great supper, 
given on an extraordinary occasion, but 
of a common ordinary meal. 

SI. A purple bvffbon,} No longer clad 
with the papyrus of Egypt; (see note on 
1. 24.) but decked in sumptuous appa- 
rel, ornamented with purple. Sosat. i. 27. 

Crispinus f Tyrias humero revocante la^ 
cemas. 

Though adfanced to great dignity, bf 
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Expect no such thing : he bought it for himself: we see many 

things 
Which the wretched and frugal Apicius did not : this thou [didst3 
Crispinus, formerly girt with your own country flag. 
Is this the price or a scale ? perhaps, at less miglu 25 

Tiie fisherman, than the fish, be bought. At so much a pro- 
vince 
Sells fields : but Apulia sells greater. 

What dainties then can we think the emperor himself 
To have swallowed, when so many sestertia, a small 
Part, and taken from the margin of a moderate supper, 30 
A purple buffoon of the great palace belched ? 
Now chief of knights, who used, with a loud voice. 
To sell his own country shads fcnr hire. 

Begin Calliope, here you may dwell: you must not 
Sing, a real matter is treated : relate it ye Pierian 35 



the favour of the emperor, yet letting 
himself down to the low servility and 
meanness of a court-jester or buffoon. 

3 1 . Bdched,"] The indigestions and cru- 
dities, which are generated in the sto- 
machs of those who feed on various rich 
and luscious dainties, occasion flatu- 
lencies, and nauseous eructations. The 
poet here, to express the more strongly 
his abhorrence of Crispinus*s extrava- 
gant gluttony, uses the word nictirit — 
the effect for the cause. See sat. iii. 
233. note. 

32. Chief tfknighti.2 t. e. Chief of the 
equestrian order. 

Horace hath a thought like this, con- 
cerning a low-bom slave, who, like Cri»- 
pinus, had been advanced to equestrian 
dignity. 

SedilUmsque in primit eques 
Othone contempto tedet 

Epod. iv. 1. 15, 16. 
See before, sat. iu. 159. and note. 

52—3. Who used to tell, ^-c] Who 
used formerly, in his flag-jacket (1. 24.) 
to cry fish about the streets. 

33. Shadt.1 What the dluri were I 
cannot. find certainly defined; but must 
agree that they were a small and cheap 
kind of fish, taken in great numbers out 
of the river Nile ; hence the poet jeer- 
fngly^styles them munidpes, q, d. Cris- 
pinus's own countrymen. Ainsw. 

— ^r hire.] Various are the readings 
of this place ; as A-acta de meree— pacta 
dt merce— pharia dt merce; but I 



think, with Casaubon, that pacta mcr« 
cede gives the easiest and best sense t 
it still exaggerates the wretchedness and 
poverty of Crispinus at his outset in life, 
as it denotes, that he not only got hit 
living by bawling fish about the streets, 
but that these fi£ were not his own, and 
that he sold them for the owners, who 
bargained with him to pay him so much 
for his pains — pacta mercede — lit. for 
agreed wages or hire. 

34. Calliope.] The mother of Orpheus, 
and chief of the nine muses: said to be 
the inventress of heroic verse. 

To heighten the ridicule, Juvenal 
prefaces his narrative with a burlesque 
invocation of Calliope, and then of the 
rest of the muses. 

— Here you may dweU.'] A subject of 
such importance requires all your atten- 
tion, and is not lightly to be passed over, 
therefore, here you may sit down with 
me. 

^ 34—5. Noi nag.] Not consider it as 
a master of mere invention, and to be 
treated, as poetical fictions are, with 
flights of fancy : my theme is real fact, 
therefore non est cantandum, it is not 
a subject for heroic song ; or tibi under- 
stood, you are not to sing— 

Begin Calliope, but not to ting f 

Plain honest truth we fir our tuhfect 
bring. Duke. 

35. Rdate."} Narrate corresponds with 
^e non est cantandum ; q. d. deliver It 
in simple narrative* 
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Pierides; prosU imhi vob dixiflse pueUaii. 

Cum jam semianimum lacenunet FlaTius orbem 
Ultimus, et calvo serviret Rona Neronl, 
Incidit Adriaci spatium admirabile rbombi, 
Ante domum Veneris, quam Ooricasustinet Aneon, 
Impleykque sinus : neque ettm minpr hsserat illis, 
Quos operit glacies Mseotica, ruptaque tandem 
Solibus effundit torpentis ad ofitia Ponti, 
Desidift tardos^ et longo frigore pingues. 

I>e8tinat hoc mon^trum cymbse Unique magister 
Pontifici summo : quia enim proponere talem, 
Aut emere auderet ? isum plena et littora mullo 
Delatore forent : disperai protiai^ alg» 
Inquisitofes agerent cum remige nudo ; 
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35—6. Purian wioia*.] The rouses 
were called Pierid^n, from Pieria, a 
district of Tbesaaly, where w^ a moun- 
tain» on which Jupiter, ii^ the form of 
« shepherd, was fabl«d to have begotten 
them on Mnemosyne. See Ov. Met vL 
Jlf. 

se. LetUavaUme, *c.] He banters 
the poets who gave the apellations of 
nymphae and pueU«f to the muses, as iC 
complimenting them pn theif youth and 
chastity. It is easily seen that the whole 
ef this invocation is burlesque. 

37, JfAmnow,] The poet be«ns his 
narrative, which he introduce with ffreat 
sublimity, in this and the following Upe y 
thus finely continuing his irony ; and at 
the same time dating ib» fact in such 
terms, as reflect a keen a«id due severity 
on the character of Domitian. 

-^Theiaa Fiaviut.) The Flavian fa- 
mily, as it was imperuU, begjui in Ves- 
pasian, and ended in ppmitian, w^ose 
monstrous cruelties are here alluded to,, 
not only, as affecting the city of Rome, 
but as felt to the utmost extent of the 
Roman empire, tearing, as it wf re, the 
world to pieces. Semianimum, h^lf 
d#a4 under oppression. Metfip^. 

38. Was in boudage to bald, J^erof} Was 
ill ly>nc(f(ge and slavery to th^ tyrapt 
Domitian. This emperor was bald ; ^t 
which he was so displeased, that he 
would not sjttffer bi^4»e*s to he mo- 
tioned in his presence. He was called 
IJero, as all tl^e ba4. «mp«roT# wer?, 
from his cruelty. Servire, impUes tlm 
ser^ce which is paid to a tyrant: pa* 
teie, that obedience which is paid Uy a 



good prince. > 

39. There J^a, {«.] Having relaiad 
the time when, he now mei^tiops thf 
place, where this large turbot ^^ caught. 
It was in the Adriatic sea, near th« 
city of Ancon, which was built by a 
people ariguu41y Greeks, who also built 
there a temple of Venus. This cft^ 
stood OB the ^hore, at the end of a bi^T 
w^h was formed by two promontori^ 
and m^de a curve like that pf the elbow 
when the arm if ^nt; hence it waa 
called. •yJM»J», the elbow. The poet, bjr 
being th^ particular, 4|» if he were t^ 
fating an event, every circumstance of ' 
which was of ^e utmost importancey 
enhances the ironjr. 

The SyracMsans, whp ^ed to this part, 
of ItiUy Irotn the tyranny of Piony8iu4W 
^re originally from the Dorians, a peo^ 
pie of Achaia: hence Ancon is cidle^ 
Dorica ; it wa^ t^e metropolis of Pi<?e- 
num« Ancona is now a considerable 
city In Italf, and belongs to the pa- 
pacy, 

4^. Sufkiint.} Sustinet does not barely 
meant that this temple of Venus stood 
at Ancon, but that it was upheld «n4 
ipaint^n^ in all its vovslvps, rites, and 
ceremonies, by the inhabitants. 

4i« IfUoanet.} Sinus, lit. meanatb^ 
bosom or bow of the nety which the tur-t 
hot was so large af entirely to $11. 

'r-Stuck,} Haeaerat had en^ngled it% 
self, sp «s to stick fast. 

43. J^kfMaoHc ic^"} The Maeotis was 
a. vast-la)^ which in the winter wa« 
frose^ over, 9tkd yHhydn, yfhgf^ thawed 
in suismery discharged itself into th« 
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Bfaids^-Iet it avail me to have called ye maids--* 

When now the last Flavius had torn the half-dead 
World, and Rome was in bondage to bald Nero, 
There fell a wondrous size of an Adriatic turbot, 
Before the house of Vemis which Doric Ancon sustaeias, 40 
Into a net ^nd tilled it, for a less had not stuck than those 
Which the Maeotic ice covera, and at length broken 
By the sun, pours forth at the entrance of the dull Pontic^ 
Slow by idleness, and, b^ long cold, fat. 

The master of the boat and net destines this moDster 46 
For the chief pontifi*— for who to ofier such a one to sale, 
Or to buy it, would 4are ? since the shores too with many 
An informer might be full : the dispersed inquisitors of sea^weed 
Would immediately contend with the naked boatman, 



JSuiiiM «ea> by tilis Ctiameiiaii Bospbo* 

Here TOst quantities of ^ne fish Were 
4«tame€l vhUe the frosts lasted, and then 
€9m» with the flowing waters into the 
m^uth of the Footus Euxintis. Thes^ 
#9h» by lying in a torpid state during 
Ihe winter, grew fat and bulky. 

49. T&6 ikdl Bne^.] So ealkd Arom 
^e slowness of its tide. This might, in 
l^art* be oocasioned by the vast quaulip* 
ties of broken ice» which came down 
from the lake Mieotis and retarded its 
fo^rse. 

The Euiine, jcnr Pontic se^, is some- 
times called Pontus only. See Ainsw* 
ISuxinus and Pontus. 

4^5. Net,} Linum, lit. signifies flax, 
•0^, by melon, thread, which is made 
^f flax; but as nets are made of thread, 
it frequently, as here, signifies a net. 
JleUMi. Sfitfs V»a. Georg. ii. 1. 142. 

46. For the chief pontiff,} Pomitian, 
whoae title, as emperor, was Pontifex 
Summus; or Maximus. Same think that 
1^ poet alludes to the gluttony of the 
pontifls in general, which was so great 
«s to be proverbiai. Tlie words glutton 
and priest were almost synonymous ; 
-dsnoi pontificum, or the &^ts which 
Ibey made on public occiisions, f^urpassed 
all others in luxury. Hence Hoa. Ub. ii. 
- ode xiii. ad fin. 

. F^nt^cmmjfotiore coBi^t, 
Juvenal, therefore, may be understood 
to have selected tbfk tkle of the eny^ 
|H»x>r, by" way of Q^vooaUy calling hira 
what be d^rst nol plainly have expi essed, 
the Qbief ef gluU^ns. Corns* «at. |f. L 

yOL. I, 



] 13i He was pafticularly the Pontlfe^ 
hummus of the coUege ^ A^ba. S^ 
note o9 1. GO* ad fin. 

The poor fisherman, who had caugh0 
ibis monstrous fish, knew full well the 
gluttony, as well its the cruelty of Jlomif^ 
tian : he therefore determines to m^k^ 
a present of it to the emperor, not daring 
to offer it to sale elsewhere, aiid know- 
ing that, if l^e did, nobody woL|Id dar^ 
to buy it; for both buyer and sellcy 
would be in the utmost danger of 0omi«r 
tji^n's resentment, at being disa^ointe^ 
of such a rarity. 

47. Since the shore*, ^cJ] Ther^gnqf 
Pomitian was famous for the encourogor 
ment of informers, who sat thetdselves i& 
aU places to get infielligeuce. Thestt 
partictilar people, who are mentioned, 
here, wpre officially placed on tbe shore 
to watch the landing of gi^ods, and to 
takp care that the revenue was not de- 
frauded. They appear to have heen 
like that species of revenue ofi^cefs 
amongst us, which are called tide- 
waters. 

, 48^ Inquisitors of sea^weed.] Algasigo 
nifies a sort of weed, which the tides cast 
up ahd leave on t|ie ^horc. The poetV 
calling these people algse in quisi tores, 
denotes their founding accusations qq. 
the menest trifles, and thus oppressing 
the public They dispersed themselves 
iu such a mamser as not to t>e avoided. 

49. If^ouid immeduHsli/ contaad, ^c] 
They would immedlateiy take advantagpft 
of the poor fish^man's forlorn and de- 
fenceless condition, to begin, a dispute 
wiXh him about the fish; and \f(Hx^ 

R 
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Noa dubitaturi fugitivum dicere piscem, 50 

Depastumcpe diu vivaria Ceesaris, inde 

Eiapsum, veterein ad dominum debei?e reveiti. 

Si quid Palphurio, si credimns Armillato, 

Quicquid conspicuuoi, pulchrumque est asquore loto, 

Hes &3€i est, ubicunque natat. Doimbitur ergo., 55 

Ne pereat. Jam letliifero cedente pvuinis 

Autumno, jam c^uartanam sperantibits aegris, 

Stridebat deformis hyeins, praedamque recentem 

{Sei*vabat : tamen hie properal, velut urgeat Auster : 

Utque lacuB suberant, ubi, quanquam oiruta, servat 60 

Ignem Trojanum, et Vestam colit Alba miooiem^ 

JDbstitit intranti miratrix turba paramper:. 



even have the impuclence to say, that, 
though the man might bare Caught the 
Ibh, yet he had no right ta it-— that it 
was astray, and ought to iretunv to the 
right owner. 

5 1 . Long had fed, ^c ] Vivarium, as haa 
bben before observed, denotes a place 
where wild beasts or fishes are kept, 
a park, a warren, a stew or fishpond. 

The monstrous absurdity of what the 
poet supposes these lellows to advance, 
in order to prove that this fish was the 
emperor's property, (notwithstanding the 
poor fisherman had caught it in the 
Adriatic sea.) may be considered as one 
ef those ineans of oppression, which 
were m^de use of to distress the people, 
and to wrest their property, from them, 
under the most frivolous and groundless 
pretences, and at the same time under 
•colour of legal claim. 

53. Paljfhuriua^—Aiinillatus.'] Both 
men of consular dignity ; lawyers, and 
•pies, and informers^ and so favourites 
with Domitiani 

Here is another plea against the poor 
fisherman, even granting that the for- 
mer should fail in the proof; namely^ 
that the emperor has, by his royal 
prerogative, and as part of the royal 
revenue, a light to all fish which are 
remarkable in size or value, wheresoever 
caught in any part of the sea ; and as 
this turbot came within that description, 
the emperor mu&t have it, and this on 
the authority of tho^e great lawyers 
above mentioned. By the law of Eng- 
land, whale and sturgeon are called 
royal fish, because they belong to the 
Jung, on ,acc;ount of their ezcellence, as 



part of the ordinary revenue, in consi- 
deration of his protecting the seas IVosi 
phrates and robbers. See Blacks. Com. 
4to. p. 290. 

55, Therefore U shall be presented.'] The 
poor fisherman, aware of all this, rather 
than incur the danger of a prosocutioa 
at the suit of the emperor, in which be 
could have no chance but to lose his fine 
^ turtk>t, and to be ruined into the bargain, 
makes a virtue of necessity, and ther&. 
fore wisely determines to carry it as 9 
present to Domitian, who was at that 
time at Alba. 

5G. Lesi ii sJtould be lost.'] Lest it 
should be seiied, and tatoen from him 
by the informers. 

The boatman then shall a vfise present 
make. 

And give the fish^ before the setters 

take, Duke. 

Or, it shall be presented, and that im- 

n^iately, lest it should grow stale and 

stink. 

56. Deadly atUumn, cj-c] By this we 
leant, that the autumn, in that part of 
Italy, was very unwholesome, and that, 
at the beginning of the winter, quartan 
agues were expected by persons of a 
weakly and sickly habit. Spero signi- 
fies to expect either good or eviL This 
periphrasis describes the season in which 
this matter happened, that it was in tlie 
beginning of winter, the weather cold, 
the heats of autumn succeeded by the 
hoar-frosts, so that the fish was in no 
danger of being so^ corrupted. 

59. Yethefiastensi^JifC,'] Notwithstand- 
ing the weatlier was** so favourable for 
preserving the fish from tmnxing, th9 
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Not doubting to say tl^t the fish was a fugitive, 50 

And long had fed in Caesar's ponds, thence had 

Escaped, and ought to return to ks old master. 

If we at all believe Palphurius, or Armillatus^ 

Whatever is remarkable, and excellent in the whole sea, 

Is a matter of revenue, wherever it swims. — Therefore it shall 

be presented 55 

Liest it should be lost. Deadly autumn was now yielding to 
Hoar-frosts, the unhealthy now expecting a q-uartan. 
Deformed winter howled, and the recent prey 
Preserved : yet he hastens as if the south wind urged. 
And as soon as they had got to the lakes^ where, tho* demo^ 

lished, Alba 60 

Preserves the Trojan fire, and worships the lesser Vesta, 
A wdndering crowd, for a wliile, opposed him as he entered: 



poor fisherman made as much haste to 
get -to the eroperor^s palace,^ as if it had 
been now summer-tiine. 

60 Tliei/,'] i. e. The fisherman^ -and 
his companions the informeps, they 
would not leave htm. 

^0tto the lakes.] Tlie Albanian 

lakes: these are spoken of by Hor. lib. 
iy. od. i. 1. 19, 20. 

Albanos prope te laeus 
Ponet marmoream sub trabe citred. 
The city of Alba was built between 
these lakes and the hills, wliich, for this 
reason, were called Colles Albani; 
hence these lakes were also called Lacus 
Albani. Alba was about fifteen ipiles 
from Home. ^ 

r/io* demoHsfietl, <$•/?. ] Tullus Hos- 

tilius, j^ing of Rome, took away all the 
treasure an4 relics which the Trojans 
bad placed there in the temple of Vesta; 
only, out of a superstitious fuar, tlic fire 
was left; but he overthrew the city. 
See Ant. Un. Hist. vol. xi. p. 310. All 
tlie temples were spared. Liv. 1. i. 

The Albans» on their misfortunes, 
neglecting their worship, were com- 
maDde<), by various prodigies, to restore 
their ancieut rites, the chief of which 
was, to keep perpetually burning the 
vestal fire which was brought there by 
iEneas, and his Trojajis, as a fatal 
pledge of the perpetuity of the Romai^ 
empire. 

Alba Longa was built by Asc^nius 
die son of iEacas, and called Alba, 
from the white sow wl)ich was found on 



the spot. See Viro. ^n. iii. 590-^. 
wEn. viii. 43 — 8, 

Domitian -was at 4hts time at Alb< 
where he had instituted a college of 
priests, -hence called JSacerdotes, or 
PontiHoes Albani. As he was their 
founder and dhief, it might be one 
reason of his being called Pontifex 
-Summus, 1. 46. when at that place. 
The occasion of his being there at that 
time, may be gathered from what Plin/ 
says in his cpist. to Corn. Munatianus. 

*' Domitian was desirous to punish 
** Corn. Mazimilln, a vestal, by burying 
^< her alive, she having been detected ia 
M4inohastity; he went to Alba, in order 
f' to convoke his college -oi priests, and 
" there, in abuse of his power as chief, 
** he condemned her in her absence, and 
<* unheard.'' See before, 1. 1 2. and note. 

Suetonius says, that Domitian went 
evei-y year tp Alba," to celebrate the 
Q,uiuquatria, a feast so called, because 
it iabtcd.five days, and was held in ho- 
Mour of IVUnerya, for whose service he 
had also instituted the Aibaniau priests; 
tliis might have occasioned his being at 
Alba at this time. 

61. Tiie lesser Vesta.] So styled, Tvith 
respect to her tcn^ple at Alba, which, 
was for inferior to that at Rome built by 
Numa. < 

62. Wondering crowd."] A vast number 
of people assembled to view this fine 
fish, insomuch tliat, for a little while, 
parumper, they obstructed the fibherman 
in his way to the palace. 
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Ut cessity facili patuerunt carding valvse : 
Exclusi spectant admissa opsonia pati'es. 
Itnr ad Atridem : turn Picens, accipe, dixit^ 
Privatis majora fociB ; genial is agatur 
Iste dies ; pmpera stomdchuni latai*e saginis^ 
Et tua aervatum consume in saecula rhoinbum : 
Ipse capi voluit. Quid apertius ? et tamen illt 
Surgebant cristse: nihil est, quod credere de 9e 
Non possit^ cum kudatur Dis a^que potestas^ , 
Sed deerat pisci patime mensura : vocantur 
Ergo in conciKum procer^, quos oderat ille; 
In qoorum fatie miserse, magnseque sedebat 
Pallor amicitiae. Primus, clamante LiburnOj 
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6i. Atitgabe way.} L e. As the crcmd, 
tiATing satisfied their curiosity, retir^ 
end gaift way ftnr hira to pass forward. 

^^The gates, ^[i;.] ValvaB* the large 
hiding doors of the palaee are thrown 
iopeu, and afibrd a ready and ^elc<taie 
•ntrance to one who brought such a de- 
licious aad acceptable present. Comp. 
Ho&. lib. u od. xxT. 1. S, 6. 

64. The excluded fatkeniiViitns — u e. 
faXr^ conscript!, the senators, whom 
Domitian had commanded to attend 
liim at Alba> dther out of 8tate» or in 
order to form his privy-council on state 
sffairs. 

There is an antithesis here be^een 
ike admissa opsonia and the exclusi pa^ 
tres, intimating, that the senators Were 
ahut out of the palace, when the doors 
Were thrown open to the fisherman and 
bis turbot: these venerable personages 
had only the privilege of looking at it 
as it was carried through the crowd. 

Many copies read expectant — q, d. 
The senators are to wait, while the busi- 
ness of the turbot is settled, before they 
«an be admitted : lit. they await the ad- 
mitted victuals. See expectant used in 
this sense. Viao. JEh, iv. 1. 154. 

Casaiibon reads spectant, which seems 
t6 glvie the most natural and easy 
sense. 

64. DabUies.] Opsonium-ii, signifies 
any victuals eaten with bread, especially 
fish. AiNsw. Gr, o-J/dv, proprie, piscis. 
Hed. So likewise in S. S. John vi. 9. 
2vo c^x^ieCi two little iishies. Here Juve- 
nal uses opsonia for the rhombus. 

65, jitrides.] So the poet here hu- 
mourously calls Domitian; in allusion to 



Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, whose 
pride prompted him to be styled thd 
eommander over all the Grecian generals. 
Thus Domitian affected the titles of Dux 
dticum, Princeps principum, and even 
Deus. 

— The PiceniaH.'] t. e. The fisherman^ 
who was an inhabitant of Picenum. 

--^Accept.1 Thus begus the fisher«fc 
nlan*s abject and fulsome address to tki 
emperor, on presenting the'turbot. 

66. What is too great,} Lit. gi^eater 
than private fires. Focus ia properly a 
ftre-hearth, by met firtf. Foels, hef^, 
nleans the fires by which victuals ari 
dressed, kitchen fires; and to, by met. 
kitchens, q, d. The turbot which he pre- 
sented to the emperm* was too great and 
valuable to be dressed in any private 
kitchen. 

67. As a festival."] Th^ adj. genial is 
signifies cheerful, merry, festival; so, 
genialis dies, a day of fei^vity, a festi-t 
val; such as was observed on marriage 
or on birth-days: on these latter, they 
held a yearly i^ast in bbuour of tliei^ 
genius, or tutelar deity, which was sup-' 
posed to attend their birth, and to live 
and die with them. Siee Pexs. sat ii. 
1. 3. and note. Probably the poet here 
means much the same as Horace, lib. ili. 
ode xvi|. by genium curabis, you shall 
indulge yourself, make merry. 

— Hasten to release, ^c] Tlic poet lix;r« 
lashes Domitian's gluttony, by making 
the fisherman advise him to unload, and 
set his stomach at liberty from the dain- 
ties which it contained, (which was usu- 
ally done by vomits,) in order to whet 
it, and to make room for this turbot Sae^ 
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As^it gave way, the gitcs ofKtied with an easy \^gt t 

The excluded fathefs behold the admitted dainties. 

He comes to Atridcs : then the Picehian said, " Adcept 4$5 

*' What is too great finr private kitchens : let tliis day h^ passdi 

*^ As a festival ; hast^ to rfekfcise your stomach from iis cmrai 

"mings, 
^* And consume a turbot reserved for your age : 
^^ Itself it wouM be taken." — What eoUld be plainer ? and y^ 
His crest arose : there is nothing which of itself it may not ^0 
Believe, when a power equal to the godfe is prttised. 
But there was wanting a siase of pot for the fish ; therefor* 
The nobles are called irtto council, whom he bated : 
In the face of whom was sitting the jiitlettess of a miserable 
And great friendship.-^ Firsl^ (a Libunnan crying out— T5 



gina lit means any m&k wberewfth 
things are cran^m^ or fatted, and is weU 
applied here to express tlie emperor's 
Muffing and cramming himselT, by his 
daily gluttony, like a beast or a fowl 
that is put up to be fatttoed, 

€9, heiervedfity&Urage.^Ai^Ftb- 
VSdence had purpdsdy fbrtned ahd pre^ 
terrbd this fish Ibr the time tt Dotal* 
tian. 

69. lUdfit would be taft^h.] The t^y 
?6sh itself was ambitSbusto be caught wt 

Ihe entertainment and gratffieation 6f 
youl-M^ty. 

-^Whatctmld he plainer r] What flat- 
tery eould be itiore open, more palpable' 
than this ? tiays Juvenal. 

70. His crest arose*"] This flattery, 
whkh one would have thought too gross 
to be received, yet pleased DoiAitian, he 
grew proud of it — surgebant eristse. Me- 
ttaph. taken A-om the appieatance of a 
cock when he is pleased, and struts and 
sets up his comb. 

'^There is nothings ^.] t. e. When a 
prince can believe himself equal in power 
to the gods^ (which was the case with 
Ifomitian,) no ilatteiy can be too gross, 
lulBom6, or palpable to be received ; he 
will believe ^Wry thing that can be said 
in his ^tse, and grolr stifl the vainer 
for it 

Mr. Diyden, in his od!e called Alet- 
ander's Feinst, has finely hnagined an iti- 
■tance of this, where Alexamfer is almost 
mad with pride, at hearing liihiself ce- 
lebrated as the 80D <tf Jnpiter by Olymn 



With ravished ean 
The monarch hears / 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to n^U 
And seems to shake the spheres, 

72. Sut—a me, $c,] They had no 
pt>t ea^ctotft enough, in its dinf^iision^i^ 
to contain this lai^e turbot, so as to 
d!r^8% a i(^dj6. P&tiha is a pt/t of eartli 
or metal in which things Irere belief 
8i!k^ br4t^t to f^le in their broth« 

AflC8#. 

73. TkifioMes.'] P^octres^the senat 
tors-— called patres, L 64. 

"^Are called into council j To delibvb 
rate on what was to be done in this mo* 
mentous business. 

— Whom he hated,"] From a conscious 
Hess of his lining dreaded and hated by 
^em. 

74. The pdleness,] We ha^ here a 
^riling representation of a tyfant, who, 
conscious that he must be hated by all 
about him, hates them, and they, know- 
ing his capricious cruelty, never approach 
him without horror and dread, lest they 
should say or do something, however un- 
designedly, which may c<>st tbem their 
lives. Comp. 1. 86 — 88. 

75. A Ubumian.] Some have observed 
Ifiat tlie Romans made criers of the Li- 
burnians, a remaricable lusty and stout 
race of men, (see sat. iii. 240. ) because 
tlieir voices were very loud and strong. 
Others fake Liburnus here for the pro~ 
per name of some particular man wh* 
had the office of crier. 
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Currite, jam sedk, mpti properabat abollt 
Pegasus attonitae positos modo Tillicus urbi : 
Anne aliud tunc Prasfecti ? quorum op.timus, atque 
Interpres tegum sanctissimus ; omnia quanquam. 
Temporibus diris traetanda putabat inermi 
JustitiS. Venit et Crtspi jucunda senectus, 
Cujus erant mores, qualis facundia, mUe 
Ingenium. Maria, ac terras, populosque regenti 
Quis comes utilior, si clade et peste sub ilia 
Ssevitiam damnare, et honestum afi^rre liceret 
Oonalium ? sed quid violeniius aure tyranni, 
Cum quo de nimbis, aut aestibus, aut pluvioso 
Vere locuturi fatum pendebat amici ? 
Ille igiiur nunquam direxit bracbia contra 
Torrentem : nee civis erat, qui libera posset 
Verba animi proferne, et vitam impendere vero. 
Sic multas byemes, atque o<:togesima 'vidit 
Sc4stitia : his armis, illi quoque tutus in aul&. 
Proximtis ejusdem properabat Acilius xvL 



89 



85 



90 



Jtun, j^] "Make baste, lose no 
*'time; the emperor has ali-^y taken 
*<bi8 seat at the ooiincU-table:~dont 
^* make him wait." 

-^With a matcbed'Up gownJ] AboUa 
here signifies a senator's robe. In sait. 
iii. 1 15. it nigniftes a philosopher's gown* 
On hearing the summons, he caught tip 
his robe in a violent hurry, and huddled 
it on, and away he went. 

This Pegasus was an eminent lawyer, 
who had been appointed praefcct or go- 
vernor of the city of Rome. -JuTenal 
calb hira villicus, or bailiff*, as if liome, 
by Domitian's tyranoy, had so far lost 
its liberty and privileges, that it was now 
no better than an insignificant village, 
aod its officers had no more power or 
iligiiity than a country baiii^r; ^ litUe 
paltry ^>fficer over a small district. 

The praefectus urbis (says K^kkstt, 
Ant. lib. iii. part ii. c. J 3.) was a sort of 
mayor of the city, created by Augustus, 
by the advice of his favourite M^cenas, 
i^pon wbom^at first he conferred the new 
honour. He was to precede all other city 
ms^istrates, having power to receive ap- 
peals /rom the inferior courts^ and to 
decide almost all causes within the limits 
of Rome, or one hundred iniles round. 
^ Before this, there was sometimes a prae- 
fectus urbis created, when the kings, or 



the .greater ofikers, were absent from the 
ci^, to adpiinbter justice in their room. 

B^ ther^ was an end of all this, their 
hands were now tied up. their power and 
l^onsequenee were no more; Domitiaa 
bad taken «very thing into his owq 
bands, and no officer of the city could 
act farther than the emperor deigned to 
permit, who kept the whole city in the 
utmost terror and astonishment at his 
cruelty and oppression. 

78. CJ/'iMo/A. 4('c.] This Pegasus was an 
excellent magistra;^ the best of any that 
l^ad filled that office : Vf^Qst coasciantlous 
and fa^thfi4 in his administration of jus- 
tice; never straining the laws to oppress 
the people, but expounding them fairly 
and honestly. 

SO-r*l* ivUh unarmed justice,] Such 
was the cruelty and tyranny of Douii* 
tian, that evei) Pegasus that good and 
upright magistrate, was detcrr^ from 
the exact and punctual administration 
of justice, every thing being now gor 
verned as the emperor pleased; "co that 
the laws had not their force ; nor dared 
the judges execute them, but according 
to the will of the emperor ; justice was 
disarmed of its powers. 

81. Cri^pus,} .Vib|us Crispus, who» 
w]bep one asked him if any body was 
with Cspsar ? answered, <« Not even a 
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^^Run — ^he i» already seatedy'') v/ith a snatched^up gown, 

hastened 
Pegasus, lately appointed bailiff to the astonished city— 
Were the Prafecls then any thing eke ? — of whom [he was} 

the best, and 
Most upright interpreter of Iaw»; tho' all things, 
In direful times, he thought were to be managed with unarmed 
Justice. The pleasant old age of Crispus also came^ 81 

Whose manners were^ as his eloquetnce, a gentle 
Disposition : to one governing seas, and lands,^ and people, 
Who a more useful companion, if^ under that slaughter and 

pestilence, 
It were permitted to condemn cruelty, and to give honest 85 
-Counsel ? But wliat is more violent than the ear of a tyrant. 
With whom the fate of a friend, who should speak of sliowers^ 
Or heats, or of a rainy spring, depended? 
He therefore never directed his arms against 
The torrent : nor was* he a citizen, who could utter 90 

The free words of his mind, and spend his life for the trutlu 
Thus he saw many winters, and the eightieth 
Solstiees : with these arms, safe also in that couit» 
Next, of the same age, hurried Acilius 



^'flj.** Domitian, at the begibning of 
bis reign, used to amuse himself with 
catching flies, and sticking them through 
with a sharp pointed instrument. A 
sure presage of his future cruelties. 

82 — S. ji gentle (Hsimsition.'] He was 
as remarkable for 'sweetness of ten)per, as 
for bis eloquence, pleasantry, and good 
nature. Comp. Hor. lib. ii. sat, i. 1. 72. 
Mitis sapientia Lceli. 

8*. Whoamore useful companion.] The 
meaning is, who could have been a more 
salutary friend and companion, as well 
as counsellor, to the emperor, if he had 
dared to have spoken his mind, to have 
reprobated the cruelty of "the emperor's 
proceedings, and to have given his ad. 
vice to a man, who, like sword and pe?« 
tilence, destroyed all that he took a dis- 
like to. 

86. if hat is more viorcnt, ^c. J More 
rebellious against the dictates of honest 
truth — more impatient of advice — more 
apt to imbibe the. mo^t fatal preju- 
dices. 

87. Speak oj^ showers, j;c.'] Such was 
•the capriciousn'ess and cruelty of Domi- 
tiauj that it was unsafe lor his friends to 



conterse with him^ even on the most fi>- 
different subjects, such as the weatlier» 
and the like : the least word misunder- 
stood, or taken ill, might cost a man his 
life, though to that moment he had been 
regarded as a friend. 

89. Never (Rrected, ^fc] Never at- 
tempted to swim against the stream, as 
we say. He knew tbe emperor too weU 
ever to venture an opposition to his will 
and pleasure. 

91. Spend his /i/e, ^c] Crispus was 
not one of those citizens who dared to 
say what he thought ; or to hazard his 
life in the cause of truth, by speaking hia 
mind. 

92 — 3 Eightieth solstices'] Eighty soF- 
stices.of winter and summer ; i, e, hft 
was now eighty years of age. 

95. With these arms, ^c.]; Thus arm^d 
with prudence and caution, he had lived 
to a good old age, even in the court <^ 
Domitian, where the least offence o» 
prejudice would long since have taken 
him off. 

94. Jcilius.] Glabrio, a senator of 
singular prudence and fidelity. 
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Cum jufene indigno, c^nem more tam saeva inaneret, 93 

Et domini gladiis jam testinata : sed olim 

Prodigio par est in nobilitate senectus : 

Unde fit, ut roalim frateilculus esse gigantmn. 

Profuit ergo nibil misero, quod cominus ursoi 

Figebat Numidas, Albant nudas arend lOO 

Venator : quis enim jam non intelligat artea 

Patricias? qnbprtscum illud miretur acumen 

Brute, tuum ? nu:ile est foarbato imponere i^. 

Nee melior vultu, quamvis ignobilis ibat 

Rubrius, oflfensae Yeteris reus, atque tacendse ; 106 

ft tamen improbior Sjatiram scribente cinsedo. 

Montani quoique venter adest, abdomine tftrdus s 

£t roatutino sudans Crispinus amomo ; 

Quantum Tix redolent duo funera: saevior illo 



95. WUhayofuih, 4«.] Dofi^iaiuiy th« 
ion of Adlius, came with bis father; 
bnt both of them were soon after charged 
with designs against the emperor, and 
#ere condemned to death. The fiither's 
sentence was changed into banishment, 
the more to grieve him with the rememr 
branceof hisson*s death. '' 

. •— Unwortksf^l Not deserving that so 
cruel a death should await him. 

This unliapp7 young man, to save his 
life, affected madness, and fought naked 
with wild beasts in the amphitheatre «t 
Alba, where Domitian every year cele^ 
brated games in honour of Minerva, bu$ 
he was not to be deceived^ and he put 
Pomitius to death in a cruel manner* 
i6eel. 99, 100. 

^ 96. Tlie sivords.} Gladiis, in the i^ur. 
cither by syn. for gladio, sing, or per- 
haps to sieuify the various methods of 
torture and death used by this conperor. 

96. OfthetyrasU,'] Domini, lit. of the 
lord, t. e. the emperor Domitian, who 
thus lorded it over the livc;s of his s^b- 
jects. 

97. Old age in noMlits^.'] q. d. From the 
days of Nero, till this hour, it has been 
the practice to cut oflf the nobility, when 
the emperor's jealousy, fear, or hatred, 
inclined him so to do; insomuch that 
to see a nobleman liye to old age, is 
something like a prodigy ; aiid indeed 
this has long been the cose. 

98. Of the fiWM/*.] ITiese fiibulous 
beings were supposed to be the sons of 
lltan and Tellut. These sons of $arth 



were of a gigantic sif^i and said to rabal 
and fight against Jupiter. See Ov. Met. 
lib. i fab. vi. 

q, d. Since to 1^ bom noble is so verf 
daageious, J had much rather, like 
these Terras filii, daim no higher kin- 
dred than my parept earth, and, thougli 
not in size, yet as tp origin, be a brother 
of theirs, ^han be de^^ndcd from thf 
highest famiUes among our nobility 

101. fTho cannot now* i^*] VSTio is 
ignorant of the arts of the nobility^ 
either to win the emperor's favonr, or to 
avoid his dislike, or to escape the effects 
of his displeasure? these are known tp 
every body, therefore it can hardly b^ 
supposed that they are unknown to the 
emperor ; hence poor Domitius miscar- 
ried in his stratagem. See note on 1, 
95, 

Domitian could perceive, yet could 
swallow dowjii the grossest flattery, and 
thus far deceive hiiinelf, (comp. 1. 70.) 
yet no shift, or triclc, to avoid bis de- 
structive purposes could ever deceive 
him. 

102. Who can wonder, ^c] ^Lucius 
Junius Brutus saved his life by affecting 
to play the fool in the court of Torqifin 
the Proud, when many of the nobility 
were destroyed, and, among the rest, 
the bix>ther of Brutus. Hence he took 
the surname of Brutus, which signifies 
senseless, void of reason. 

q, d» This old pie9e of policy would no( 
be surprising now ; it would be looked 
upon but as a sballoff device; $hei«- 
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With a yotith unworthy, whom so cruel a death should await. 

And now hastened by the swords of the* tyrant : but long since 

Old age in nobility is equal to a prodigy : 

Hence it is, jthat I had rather be a Httle brother of the giants. 

Tlierefore it nothing availed the wretch that he pierced 

Numidian bears in close Hglit, a naked hunter in the Alban 

Theatre : for who cannot now understand the arts 101 

Of tfie nobles ? who can wonder at that old stibtlety of thine, 

O Brutus ? It is easy to impose on a bearded king. 

Nor better in countenance, tho' ignoble, went 

ttubriuSy guilty of an old crime, and evm* to be kept in silence : 

And yet more wicked than the pathic wiiting satire. iOd 

The belly of Montanus too is present, slow from his paunch : 

And Crispinus sweating with morning perfume : 

Two funercds scarcely smell so much. Pompeius too, 



f«re, however it might succeed in those 
days of ancient simplicity^ we find it 
would not do now» as the wretched l>o« 
mieius sadly experienced. 

lOJ. Qn a bearded Idng.l Alluding to 
tiie simpiicity of ancient times, when 
Eome was governed by kings, who, as 
well as their pWple, wore their beaipds ; 
' lor shaving and cutting the beard w^re 
not in fashion till later times« Barba- 
tus was a sort of proverbial term for 
aimple, old-fsshioned. See Axvsw. 

It is remarkable that, long before the 
days of Brutus, we have an instance of 
a like device, by which David saved 
himself at the court of Achish, king of 
Gath. ] Sam xxi. 10—15. 

104. I^or beUer in C0M*Uenance.'\ He 
looked as dismal as the rest See 1. 74. 

^■^Tho* ignoble."} ITiough he was of 
plebeian extraction, i^nd Uierefore could 
not be set up as a mark for Domitian*9 
•aty and suspicions, as the nobles \yrere, 
yet he well knew that no rank or degree 
was safe : as none were above, so none 
were below bis displeasure and resenu 
ment. 

105. Guilty, ie*"] What this offence 
was is not said particularly ; however, 
its not being to b^ named, must make us 
suppose it something very horrible ; or 
that it was some offence against the 
emperor, which was kept secret 

Some coramenutors have supposed it 
to have been debauching Julio, Domi- 
tiaa's wife. 

10^. Andyit more wiekedt ^fc] More 
lewd, more abandoned, than even that 

VOL. I. 



unnatural wretch, the emperor Nero, 
who, though himself a monster of lewd- 
ness, yet wrote a satire against Quintia- 
mis, ill which he censures him severely 
fur the very abominations which Nero 
himself was guilty oC See Aiksw* 
Jmprobus, No. 7. 

107. The belli/, $c.] As if lib belly 
were the most important thing belonging 
to him, it, rather than himself, is said to 
be present. This Montanus was some 
corpulent gjlutton, fat and imwieldly. 

108. Cri^units, ^'c.} Here we find 
Crispinus brought forward again, voca« 
tus ad partes. See U 1 and 2. 

— JFUh tnoimfng pfirfu fue "} The amo* 
mum was a shrub whicli the Easterns 
used in embalming. Of this a fine 
perfumed ointment was made, with 
which Crispinus is described as anointr< 
ing himself early in a morniug, and in 
such profusion, as that he seemed to 
sweat it out of his pores. 

Some think tliat the word matutino 
here alludes to the part of tlie world 
fnmi whence the amomum came, t e» 
tiae East, where t^e sun ilrst arises : but 
I find no example of such 9, use of tho 
word* 

109. Two/unerals, 4fc ] Crispinus had 
as much perfume about him as would 
have served. to anoint two corpses for 
biifial. It was a custom among the 
ancients to anoint the bodies of persons 
who died with sweet ointments. See 
Matt. xxvi. 12. This custom, among 
others, was derived from thQ Easterna 
to the Romans. 
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Pompeius tenui jugulos aperire susurro i 1 10 

Kt) qui Tulturibus servabat viscera Dacis^ 

t^uscus, marmored meditatus prselia vilU : 

St cum mortifero prudem Veiento CatuUo, 

Qui nunquam visae flagrabat amore puellse, 114 

Grande, et conspicuum nostro quoque tempore monstrum i 

Caecus adulator, dirusque a ponte satelles, 

Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 

Blandaque devexse jactaret basia rhedse. 

Nemo magts rhombum stupuit : nam piuriina dixit 

In Iffivum conversus : at illi dextra jacebat 120 

Bellua : sic pugnas Cilicis laudabat, et ictus^ 

Et pegma, et pueros inde ad velaria raptos. 

Non cedit Veiento, sed ut fanaticus cestro 

Percussus, Beiiona, tuo divinat ; et ingens 

Omen babes, inquit, magni clarique triumphi : 1S5 

Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 



tlO. Thankimmoreerueitic.'i Pom- 
l^eitit WM antocher of thb aasembly, more 
erael than CrispiDiis» ia getting pe^le 
pnt to death, by the secret accusations 
whidi be whispered against them into 
the emperor's ear. 

111. FutCHif who was preserving, ^0,1 
Cornelius Fuscus was sent by Domitian 
general against the Dadans, where his 
army and himself were lost, and became 
food for the birds of prey. 

lis. Meditated wars, 4fc.] An irony, 
alluding to his being sent to command, 
withdut baring any other ideas of war, 
than he conceired amid the sloth and 
luxury of his sumptuous villa. 

113. Prudent Veiento,'} Seesat.iii. 
185. The poet gives Veiento the epi- 
thet of prudent, firom hts knowing bow 
to conduct himself wisely, with regard 
to the emperor, so as not to risk his dis- 
pleasure, and from his knowing when, 
and how, to flatter to the best adTantage. 
See 1. 125. 

— Deadly CatuBus.^ So called from 
his causing the death of many by secret 
accusations. He was raised by Domitian 
Irom begging at the foot of the Aricine 
bill, in the Via Appia, to be a minister 
of state. 

1 14. Pf%o bum*d, ^.] Catullus was 
blind, but his lust was so great, that he 
i^uld not hear a woman mentioned with- 
out raging with desire. Or perhaps 
this alludes to stent particuUnr mistreas 



which he kept, and was very tond of* 

115. JnottrtimeSf jtr.J He was ao 
wicked, as, even in the most d^^nerate 
times, to appear a monster of iniquity. 

IIG* Jt blind fiatterer,] As he could 
admire a woman without seeing her, ao 
he could flatter men whom he never 
saw ; rather than fail, he would flattei' 
at a venture. 

-— ^ dire attendant, {«.] There was a 
bridge in the Appian way, which was a 
noted stand for beggars. From being 
a beggar at this bridge, he was taken to 
be an attendant on the emperor ; and a 
most direful one he was, for he ruined 
and destroyed many by secret accusations. 

117. WoHhytha^ he should beg^} Tbia 
he might be allowed to deserve, as tha 
only thing he was fit for. See note 2, 
on 1.113. 

— Aridnian asdes.] Axes— by syn. Ibr 
currus or rhedas-^j. e. * the carriages 
which passed along towards or frona 
Aricia,! a town in the Appian way, about 
ten miles from Uome. a very public road* 
and much frequented ; so very oppor- 
tune for beggars. See Hoa. lib. i. saU 
vi. 1* 1. Hod. la lUcca. 

1 18. Throw kind kisses*'} Kissing hia 
hand, and throwing it from his moutk 
towards the passengers in the carriagea* 
as if he threw them kisses, by way of 
soothing them into stopping, and giving 
him alms. See sat iii. L 106. and note* 

^^The dnccnding cmrhge*} Aricia ^ 
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Than him more cruel to cut throats with a gentle whisper. 110 

And Fuscus, who wad preserving his bowels for the Daciai) 

Vultures, having meditated wars in his marble villa. 

And prudent Veiento, with deadly CatuHus, 

Who bum'd with the love of a girl never seen ; 

A great, and also^ in our times, a conspicuous monster ! 115 

A blind flatterer, a dire attendant from the bridge, 

Worthy that he should beg at the Aricinian axles, 

And throw kind kisses to the descending carriage. 

Nobodv more wondered at the turbot : for he^id many things 

Turned to the left, but on his right hand lay 12Q 

The fish : thus he praised tlie battles and strokes of the Cilician, 

And the machine, and the boys snatched up to the coverings^ 

Veiento does not yield : but as a fanatic stung with thy gad-ny, 

O Bellona, divines, and says, " A great omen 

'' You have, of a great and illustrious triumph ; 125 

^^ You will take some king, or from a British chariot 



was bunt on the top of an high hill, 
which the carriages descended in their 
way to Rome; this seems to be the 
meaning of devexat. See Ainsw. De- 
vexus-a-um. From de and veho, q, d. 
Deorsum vehitur. 

119. Nobody more tvondered."} That is, 
nobody pretended more to do so, out of 
flattery to Domitian, for as for tlie fish, 
which Juvenal here calls bellua, (speak- 
ing oiitM oi a great beast,) he could 
not see it, but turned the wrong way 
from it, and was very loud in its praises: 
just as he used to flatter Domitian, by 
praising the fencers at the games he 
gave, and the machinery at the theatre, 
when it was not possible for him to see 
what was going forward. Juvenal might 
well call him, 1. 116, coecus adulator. 

121. The CUicianJ] Some famous gla- 
diator, or fencer from Cilicia, who, pro- 
bably, was a favourite of Domitian. 

122* The machine J] Pegma, (from 
Cr. miyfvfAty Ago) a sort of wooden ma^^ 
chine used In stsenical representations, 
which was so contrived as to raise itself 
to a great height : boys were placed upon 
It, and on a sudden carried up to the top 
of the theatre. 

— 7%e coverings'} Velaria— ^were sail- 
cloths, extended over the top of the thea- 
tre, to keep out the weather. Anisw. 

12S. FeUnto.y We read of him, sat. 
|i. L 185. as observing great sibnce to- 



wards those who were his inferiors ; but 
here we find him very lavish of his 
tongue when he is flattering the^m* 
peror. See 1. 115. 

— Doe* not yield.^ Is not behind hand 
to the others in flattery, not even to 
blind Catullus who spoke last. 

124. O Belhna.] The supposed sister 
of Mars ; she was fabled to preside over 
war : Viao. JEi^. viii. U 705. describes 
her with a bloody scourge. Her priests, 
in the celebration of her feasts, used to 
cut themselves, and dance about as ii 
they were mad, pretending also to di« 
vine or prophesy future events. 

CEstrus signifies a sort of fly, whidi we 
call a gadfly; in the summer time it 
bites ^MT stings cattle, so as to make them 
run about as if they were mad. See 
Vtao. O. iii. 1. 146—55. By meton. 
Inspired ftiry of any kind. Hence our 
poet humourously calls the spirit which 
inspired the priests of Bellona by this 
name. For fanacticus, see sat. ii. 1. 11 ^. 

^-Divines.'} In flattery to Domitian, he 
treats the event of the turbot as some- 
thing ominous, as If the taking it pre- 
dfct^ some signal and glorious victory, 
the taking some monarch prisoner — per-^ 
ha|» Anriragus, then king of the Britons, 
whh whom Domitian was at war, might 
be prefigured, as falling wounded from 
his chariot kito the hands of the en^ 
peror. 
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Excidet Arviragiis : peregrina>est bellua, cerni» 
Erectas in terga sudes ? hoc defuit unuia 
Fabricio, patriaoi ut rhombi uiemoraret, et aiinos. 
Quidnam igUur censes? conciditur: ab»it ab ilia 
]3edecus hoc, Moatanus ait ; testa alta paietur, 
Qua3 tenui muro sptrtiosum colligat orbcno. 
Debetur magnus patinae subitiisque Prometheus : 
Argillam, atque rotam citius properate : sed ex hoc 
Tempore jam, Caesar, figuli tua caslra sequs^ntur. 
Vicit digna vircjj|fententia : noverat ille 
jLuxuriam imperii veterepo, noctesque Neronis 
Jam medias, aliamque famem, cum pulmo Falerno 
Arderet : nulli major fuit usus edendi 
Tempestate n>ea. Circjeis nata fbrent^ an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutup^nove edita fundo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu ; 
£t semel aspecti httus dicebat echini. 

Surgitur, et misdo proceres exire jubentur 
Conciho, quos Albanam dux magnus in arcem 
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127. Is^ foreign 2 'Theftfore denotes 
ipme foreign conquest. 

128. i^an, ^c] Sudea properly sig- 
nifies a stake, a pile driven into the 
ground in fortifications; also a spear 
barbed with iron* Hence xMTec^nTuc4th 
the fin of a fish. Aivavr, 

q, d^ Do you perceive his sliarp fins 
rising on his back ; they look like so 
many spears, and portend and .signify 
the spears which you' shall stick in the 
l^ks of vanqiii^ed foes. 

129. FubrkiuiS] i. e. Fabricius Vei- 
cnto. He was so diffuse in his ha- 
rangue, that in short, there wanted no- 
thing but his telling where it was bred» 
and how old it was, to complete and es- 
tablish his prophetic history of the fish. 

150. What ihinkest thou then ? ^-c] 
The words of Dooaitian, who puts the 
original question for which he assembled 
these senators, 1. 72. viz. as no pot 
could be got large enough to dress the 
turbot in, that they should advi&e what 
was to be done; this they had said no- 
thing about; therefore Domitian asks, 
if it should be cut in pieces. 

131. Montanus.} The glutton— See 1. 
107. He concludes the debate with ex- 
pressing a dislike of disfiguring this noble 
fisli/by dividing it^ and, at the same 



time, by flattering the emperoi, aad rais* 
ing his vanity. 

'-'Let a deep potJ] Testa signifiM % 
pot, or pan, made of olay. He advises 
that such a one be iiftmediatdy made» 
deep and wide enough to hold the fish 
within its thincircuboierence, (tenui mu- 
ro:) by tliis mean the fish will be pre- 
served entire, as in such a pot it aigbt 
be dressed whole. 

1S3. Frometiieuh j-e.} The poets 
feigned him to have formed men of oh^, 
and to have put life into tbepi by fire 
stolen from heaven. Juvenal humour- 
ously represents Montanus as calling for 
Prometheusliimself, as it were, instantly 
to fashion a pot on so great an occaBian» 
when so noble a fish was to be dressed, 
and that for so great a prioce.. 

^ 154. £[asten.2 That the fish may not 
be spoiled before it can be dressed. « 

— The clay awl the vtheel,"] Clay is tho 
material, and a wheel, which Js solid, . 
and turns horizontally, the engine on . 
which the potter makes his ware. This 
wa& very ancient. Jer. xviii. 5. 

155. Let potters JbUow, i:c.] ^ThJs isA 
most ludicrous idea, and seems to earr j . 
with it a very sharp irony on Domitian^ < 
for having called his council together 
on such a subject as this^i blity bow* - 



-^^-^^^-^ 
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" Arviragus will fell : tlie fish is forei^ ; do you porcate 

" The speare erect on his back ?" This one thing was wanting 

To Fabricius, that he should tell the country of die turbot, 

and its a^e. 
" What thinkest thou then ?— Must it be cut ?" Far fiom 

"it be 
" This disgrace,'* says Montanus : " let a deep pot be prepaied, 
" Which, with its thin wall, may collect tlie 4>aciou8 <Mrb» 
^^ A great and sadden Prometheus is due to the dish 5 : 
" Hasten quickly the clay, and the wheel : but now, fi-om thla 
"Time, Caesar, let potters fidlow your camps." 1S5 

The opinion, worAy the man, prevailed : he had kncHvn 
The old luxury of the empire, and tlie night» of Nero 
Now half spent, and another hunger, when the lungs with 

Falernian 
Burned : none had a greater experience in eating 
In my time. Whether oystere were bred at Circflei, or 140 
At the Lucrine rock, or sent forth from the Rutupian bottom^ 
He knew well to discover at the first bite ; 
And told the shore of a sea-urchin once looked at; 
They rise— and the senators are commanded to depart from 
the dismissed 
Council, whom the great general into the Alban tower 143 



ever it might be meant, the known glut- 
tony of Montanus, which is described, 1. 
' 136— -42. made it pass for serious advice, 
and as such Domitian understood it, as 
the next words may inform us. 

136. The opinion, ici Whi^ Monta- 
nus had said about dressing the fish 
whole, was thoroughly worthy his cha- 
racter ; just wbat might have been ex- 
pected from him, and as such prevailed. 

— He hmd kfmum, ^e.2 He was an old 
court glutton, and was well acquainted 
with the luxury of former emperors, here 
meant by luxudam imperii. No man 
understood eating, both in theory and 
practise better than he did, that has 
lived in my time, says Juvenal. 

137. liero.'] As Suetonius observes, 
used to protract his feasts from mid.day 
to mid-nighL 

138. Another hunger, ^-c.] i. e. What 
could raise a new and fresh appetite, af- 
ter a drunken debauch. 

140. , Ctrctft.] -onim. A town of 
Campania, in Italy, at the foot of mount 
CMrcdlo on the sea coast. 

141. XheZtMcrinc rock.] Tho Lucrine 



ro^s were i» the bay of Lucrinum, in 
Campania. All these places were £&» 
nous for different sorto of oysters. 

— • Rutupian botioM.2 Rutitp»*anim, 
Hichburrow in Kent — Rutupina littora, 
the Foreland of Kent. The luxury of 
the Romans nuiMt be very great, to send 
for oysters at such a distance, when so 
many places on the shores Oi Italy a£* 
forded them. 

143. Sea-urchin,^ Echinus, a sort of 
crab with prickles on, its shell, reckoned 
a great dainty. ^« d. So skilled in eating 
was Montanus, that at the first bite of 
an oyster, or at the first sight of a crab* 
he could tell where they were tak^n. 

144. Thei/ riseJ} Surgitur, imp. the 
council broke up. See L €5. itur. 

145. Th0 great generoL} Domitian, 
who gave the word of command for 
them to depart, as before to assemble. 

— Into the Jilban tovMT.] To the palace 
at Alba, where the emperor now was. 
The word trazerat is very expressive, aa 
if they liad been dragged thither sorely 
against their wills. 
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Trezeimt atlonitos, et festinare coactoe, 
Tanquam de Cattis aliquid, tonriaque Sicambria 
Dictunis ; tanquam diyeisb partibus orbis * 
Anxia praecipiti TenisBet epistola pennd. 

Atque utinam his potius nu^s tota ilia dediaset • 150 

Tempora sfeyitifle, claras quibus abstulit urbi 
Ulmtresque animas impune, et yindice nullo. 
8ed periit, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Coeperat: hoc nocuit Lamiarum caede madenti. 



146. Astrndsked^-^cmpOied, jr.] A- 
asaMd at the tuddUn smnmoiisy but Th« litira- bert b toy fiat^ and -le* 
daradnottodtbiyaiiioiiiflot*sobedlcii«t prattata Donitiaii as auioot about a 
to it. Comp. 1. 76. matter of gluttony, as he could have 

147. Colli.] A people of Oermanyy been in affairs of the utmost importance 
BOW solgect to the Landgrave of Hesse — to the Roman empire. 

Scambri, inhabitams of Guddcriand. 150. Andlw%dhic.'\ ue. It were to 

J9oCli these people were formidable cne- be wished ^at he had spent that time 

■Bias. in such trifles as this, which he passed 

149* An aXarwimg epistle, {«.] Some in acts of cruelty and murder, which he 

•otfowful news had been dispatdied practised with impunity on numbers of 

post-haste^ from Tirious parts of the the greatest and best men in Bome> 

CQipire. nobody daring to arenge their s«f|^. 

Little could the anatora imagine, that ings. 

«U was to tsd ill « contMltation upon a 15?. 4M hepcriihedf ^."i Cerdo sig^ 
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Had drawn adConished, and compelled to hasten, 
As if something concerning the Catti, and the fierce Sicambri 
be was about to say ; as if from different parts of the world 
An alarming epistle had come with hasty wing. 149 

And X ^ish that rather to these trifles he htul given all those 
Times of crueUy> in which he took from the city renowned 
And illustrious lives with impunity, and with no avenger. 
But he perished, after that to be.^u:ed by coblers 
'He had begun: this hurt him redcing wiUi slaughter of the 
Lamiap. 



utiles any lovr mecfaanics, sudi a« eolH 
hn, and tlie like. Oerdonibnt standa 
bare for tba rabble in general. 

While Domitian only cut off, now 
and then» some of the nobles, thepeofde 
were quiet,. however amaxed they might 
be, (comp. l. 77.) but when be extended 
his cruelties to the plebeians, means 
were devised to cut him off, whidi was 
done by a conspiracy fprmed against 
him. lee Ant. Un« Hist. vol. xj» p. 
87. 

154. 2%tf Xainitf J The Lamian ftmily 
was most nobk. See Hoa. lib. ifi. odie 
svii* Of Uiis was .£Kus Lama, whose 
wili?| Dofiiitia J io ngin a, Domitiaa \Q€k 



and afkenrards put tiie hosbaadl 
to death. 

The LamisB here may stand for the 
nobles in general, (as before the cerdo- 
Bcs for the rabble in general,) who had 
perished under the cruelty of I>omitian» 
and with whose blood he might be said 
to be redung, fttxn the quantity of H 
which he had shed during his re^p. 

He died ninety««iz years after Chiisly 
aged forty-four years, ten months, and 
twenty-six days. He reigned fifteen 
vean and five days, and was succeeded 
by Nerva; a man very unlike him, being 
ngood man, agood ttatwmin^ $ad4 
food soldier. 
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The Pod dissuades TrebiuSf a parasUe^ from frequenting the 
tables of the greaiy where be mas certain to be treated with 
the utmost scorn and contempt. Juvenal then proceeds to 

1^1 te propositi nondum pudet, atqne eadem est mens^ 

Vi bona summa putes alieni vivere quadrt ; 

Si potes ilia pati, quie nee SarmeBtug iniquas 

Caesaris ad mensas, nee vilia Gratba tulisset, 

Quamvis jurato metuam tibi credane testi. 5 

Ventre nihil novi frugalius : hoc tamen ipsum 

]>efecis8e puta, quod inani sufficit alvo, 

Knila crcfpido vacat? nnsqiiam pons, et tegetis paw 

Dimidii^breTior? tantine injuria coBn« ? 



<drgumeru, Hne 1. ParatUe.^ From 
Wfi^ to, and 0-ir«f, corn; anciently 
signified an officer under the priests who 
h^ the care of the sacred com, and who 
was inYlted as a guest to eat part of the 
sacrifice* Afterwards it came to signify 
a sort of flatterer, a hufibon, who was 
invited to great men's tables by way of 
sport, and who, by coaxing and flattery, 
often got into favour. See sat. i. 1. 139y 
•nd note. 

1. Of your purpose.} Tour determina- 
tion to seek for admittance at the tables 
of the great, however ill you may be 
treated. 

9, Highest happiness*'] Summa bona. 
Perhaps Juvenal here adverts to the 
various disputes among the philosophers 
about the summum bonum, or chief 
good of man. To inquire into this was 
the design of Cicero in his celebrated 
Bye books De Finibus, wherein it is sup- 
posed all along that man is capable of 
attaining the perfection of happiness in 
this life, and he is never directed to 
look beyond it; _ upon tl?is principle, 



this parasite sought his chief happiness 
in the present gratification of his sensual 
appetite, at the tables of the rich and 
great. 

— Jno^ker*s irenekerj] Quadra ugni- 
fies, literally, a square trencher, from 
its form : but here, aliena vivere quadra 
is to be taken metonymically, to signify, 
living at another^s table, or at another's 
expense. 

3. Sannentus,'} A Roman knight, 
who, by his flattery and buffoonery, 
insinuated himself into the favour of 
Augustus Caesar, and often came to ^s 
table, where he bore all manner of 
scoffs and affronts. See Hoa. lib. i« 
sat. V. 1. Jl, 2* 

3—4. T/ie unequal tables ] Those en- 
tertainments were called iniquae mcnss, 
where the same food and wine were hot 
provided for the guests as for the master. 
This was often the case; when great men 
invited parasites, and people of a lower 
kind; they sat before them a coarser 
sort of food, and wine of an inferior 
kind. 
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sHgmatize the insolence tmi hixuty of the nohilitt/^ theit 
treatment of their poor dependents, whom the^ almost suffer 
to starve^ while they themselves fare delicioustj/. 

XF you SiXie not yet ashamed of your purpose, and your miEul 

is the same^ 
That you can think it the highest happiness to live from an« 

other's trencher ; 
If you can suffer those things, iwhich neither Sarmentus at 

the unequal 
Tables of Cwsar, nor vile Galba could have borne, 
1 should be afraid to believe you as a vs^itness, ttio^ upon oatlu 
1 knov^ nothing more frugal ihaa ihe belly : yet suppose even 

that 
To have failed, which suffices for an fempty stomach, 
Is there no hole vacant? no v^rhere a bridge f and part of a rug 
Siiqrter by the half? is the ir^ury of a supper of so great value? 



4. Galba^ Such ftnoChiBr in Uie Ume 
of Tiberius. 

8, Afraid to believe. "] q.d.If you c«n 
submit to such treatment as this, for no 
ether reason than because you love eat* 
ing and drinlLing, 1 shall think you so 
void of a>l right and honest principle, 
that I would not believe what jou say, 
though it were upon oath. 

5. Nidhing more frugal} The mete 
demands of nature are easily supplied $ 
hunger wants not delicacies. 

^^Suppose even that^ ^.] Howev^, 
suppose that a man has not wh^rewidial 
to procure even thejittle that aatore 
wants to satisfy his hunger. 

8. li there no hole, ^^c] Crepido, a holeor 
place by the highway, where b^gars aft. 

— wrf bridge*} Jti^ hiidgtS Ml th^big^ 

IrOL. I. 



ways were common stands for beggarst 
Sat. iv. 116. 

9. Shorter hy ihe half.'] Teges signifies 
« coarse rug, worn by beggars to keep 
tbem warm, q, d» Is no coarse rug, or 
even a bit ef one, to be gotten to cover 
your nakedness? 

— /« the itywy qf a supper ^j-c] Is it 
woith while to suifer the scofTs and af« 
fronts vrhleh you undergo at a great 
man's table? Do you prize these so 
highly as rather to endure them than be 
excluded, or than follow the method 
which I propose? Comp. L 10, iU 
I should observe, tfaait some are for in- 
terpreting injuria c^BiB by iojuriosa - 
ecena: so Grangius, who refers to Vxaa. 
iEn. iii. ^56. injuria C8Mlis<«-pro-caede 
iojunosa; but I OBUiot think that this 
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Tarn jejuna fames; cum possis honestius illic 
£t tremere, et sordes fkrris mordere canini ? 

Primo iige loco, quod tu diseumbere jussus 
Mercedem solidam veterum capis officiorum : 
Fructus amicitiae magnx cibus : imputat hunc Rex^ 
iSt quamvi^ rarum, tamen imputat. Ergo duos post 
Si libuit menses neglectum adhibere clientem, 
Tertia ne vacuo cessaret culcitra lecto, 
tJna simus, ait : votorumsumma; quid ultra 
Quaeris? habet Trebtus, propter quodrumpere somnum 
Debeat, et ligulas dimitter^: sollicitud, ne 
Tota salutatrix jam turba peregerit orbem 
Sideribus dubiis, kut illo tempore, quo se 
Fiigida cirqumagunt pigri sarraca Bootse. 



SAt. t* 

10 



15 



20 



comes up to tlie point, as die reader 
may see by consulting the passage, which 
4he Delphin interpreter expounds by 
injuria caedis nobis ilUtee ; and so I con- 
ceive it ought to be; and if so, it is no 
precedent for changing, injuria ccenas 
into injuriosa ccena. Howerer, it is 
Certain that this is adopted in the Vario- 
rum edition of Schrevelius; Tantine tibi 
est injuriosa et contumeliosa c«na^ ut 
propter earn tlirpissimum adulatorem 
♦elis agere, et tot mala, tot opprobria et 
contumelias potius perferre tcUs, quam 
mendicare? Lubin. To this purpose 
Marshall, Prateus, and others. ]>oubt- 
less this gives an excellent sense to the 
passage; but then this is come at, by 
supposing that Juvenal says one thing 
and means another: for he says, injuria 
ccenap, literally, the injury Of a slipper; 
i. e. the injury sustained by Nsevolus, 
the indignity and afironts which he met 
with when he went to Virro^s table. 
The poet asks, tantine injuria, not tan- 
tine coena, meaning, as I conceive^ a 
aarcasm on the parasite for his attendance 
where he was sure to undergo all man- 
ner of contempt and ill treatment, as 
tiiough he were so abject as to prefer, 
this, and hold it in high estimation, in 
comparison with the Way of life Which 
Juvenal recommends as more honour- 
able. Hence the explanation of the 
passage which I have above given ap- 
pears to me Jto be most like the poet'b 
meaning, as it exactly coincides with his 
.manner of expression. I ivould lastly 
observe, that Prateus, Delph. edit, in- 
terprets, tantine injuria ccenos? by^ m 
tanti «st contumella convivii^ 



10. is hunger so trmmng^'^ As to AnH 
you into all this, when you might sa- 
tisfy it in the more honourable way of 
b^ging? 

— il/oTtf honestly,'} With more repiit** 
tion to yourself. 

^^There.'i At a stand for beggars. 

1 i . TrtmMe.'] Shake with cold, having 
nothing but a part of a rug to cover 
you, 1. 8, 9. Or, at least pretending it^ 
in order to. move Compassion. 

il. Gnatb the JUth, ^fc] Far Bterally 
signifies all manner of com ; also meal 
and flour— hence bread made Uiereof. 
A coarser sort was made for the common 
people, a coarser still was given to dogs. 
But perhaps the poet, by farris canini. 
means what was spoiled, and growh 
musty and hard, by keeping, only fit to 
be thrown to the dogs. 

The substance of this passage seems to 
be this, vis. that the situation of a com- 
mon beggar, who takes his stand to ask 
alms, though half naked, shaking with 
cold) and forced to satisfy his hunger 
with old hard crusts, such as were given 
to the dogs, ought to be reckoned far 
more reputable, and therefore more eli- 
gible, than those abject and scandalous 
means by which the parasite subsisted. 

12. Fix, ^c ] Fix it in your hand, as 
a certain thing, in the first place. 

— 7\i «t^ dovm qjt table.'] Diseumbere 
lit. means to lie d6wn, as on a couch, af- 
ter the maimer of the Romans at their 
meals, 

13. A SoKd f'ewardJ] Whatever ser- 
vices you may have rendered the great 
man, he thinks that an invitation to sup« 
per if a very solid and fifll re^^mpestf • 
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Is hunger so craving, when you might, more honestly, there 
Both tremble, and gnaw the filth of cjogs'-meat ? H 

Fix in the first place, that you, bidden to sit down at table. 
Receive a solid reward of old services: 

Food is the fruit of great friendship : this the great man reckons. 
And tho' rare, yet he reckoois it. Therefore if after two 15 
]!tf onths, he likes to invite a neglected client, 
liest the third pillow should be idle on an empty bed, 
*' Let us be together," says he.-«rlt is the sum of your wishes 

— what more 
Do you seek? Trebius has that, for which be ought to brea^ 
His sleep, and leave loose his shoe-ties; solicitous ^t SO 

The whole saluting crowd should have finished the circle. 
The stars dubious, or at that time, in which the 
Cold wains of slow Bootes turn therasplyes rpuncl. 



14. Food is the fruit f |-c,] A mear« 
ikieat (as we say) is all you get by your 
friendly ofiices, but then they must have 
been very great. Or magna? amicitias 
may mean, as in sat. \yp I. 74, 5. the 
fiiendsl^ip of ii great m^Q, the fruit of 
Which is an ioritation to supper* 

—"The great man reckons, ^c,"] Rfx— 
lit* * king, is often used to denote any 
great »nd high personage. See sat. L 
156. IJe s^ts it down to your account ; 
hoT^eyer seldom yo^ may be invited, yet 
he reckons it as a set-off against your 
services. Hunc relate^ to the precede 
ing cibus. 

17. Lest the third pillow, ^c] q, A 
Only invites you to fill up a place at his 
table, which would be otherwise y^- 
(aiit. 

In the Roman diniqg-i'oom was a ta- 
ble in fashion of an half-moon, against 
tiie round part whereof they sat three 
beds, every one containing three per-* 
tons, each of which had a (culcitra) piU 
low to leap upon ; they were said, dis* 
cumbere, to He at meat upon abed. 
We say, sit ^t table, because, we usip 
^airs, on which we sit- 

See ViRO. Mn, L 1. 712, Toris* j««s£ 
discumbere pictis. 

18, ^fj^et us be together,** tcofs he.} 
Supposed to be the words of some great, 
man, inviting in a familiar way, the 
more to enhance the obUgation. 

— The sum ef your wishes'] The sum 
toUl of all your desires — what can you 
think of farther ? 

}9t^. Trebius.'^ The nam^ of the pvn- 



&te with whom Juvenal is supposed (a 
be conversing. 

— For which he ought, j-^^.] Such a Ak 
▼our as this is sufficient to make him 
think chat he ought, in return, to break 
his rest, to rise before day, to hurry him- 
self to the great man's levee in such • 
manner as to forget to % his shoes ; (q 
run slip-shod as it vere| for fear h^ 
should seem tardy in paying his re- 
spects, by not getting there before th^ 
circle is completely formed, who meet to 
pay their compliments to thegreat mail. 
See sat iiL 1 27. —30. where we find one 
of these early levees, and the hurry 
which people were ii| to ^et Uf~ 
thenif 

|jigi)la means not only a shoe-latchet, 
0r shoe-rtie, but any ligature which is ne- 
cessary to tie any part of the dress ;* so 
a lace, or point— >ligula cruralis, i| gdr.» 
ter. AiHsw. 

22. The stars dubious.] SQe2^rly,tl^ 
it is uncertain whether the little light 
there is, ]hq from the stwrs, or from the 
first breaking of the morning. <* What 
«* IS the ni^ht r^* Almost at odds witl| 
"morning, which is which.'* SsAKf 
Mfurb. act iii. sc. iv. 

^—-3. The eold-wains.} Sanrsca. plur« 
tbe wain consisting of many stars. Fri-. 
gida, cold — because of their proximi^ 
to the north pole, which, from thence, 
is called Arcticus polus. See Aiifsw. 

23. gobies."] A constellation near the 
Ursa Major, or Oreat Qear— Gr. ^^arn^ 
-— Lat bubulcus, an herdsmati-^e that 
ploughs with 03(en, or tends theo^/ 
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gualis coena tamen ? vinam quod succida nolit 
ana pati : de conviva Corybanta videbis 
Jurgia proludunt : sed mox et pocula torques 
Sauciu9« et rubrS deterges vulnera mappa : 
Inter vos quoties, fibertorumque cohort^m 
Pugna SaguntinS fervet commissa kgeni ? 
Ipse capillato diifusum consule potat, 
Cyalcatamque tenet bellis socialibus uvam^ 
Cardiaco nunqaam cyathum missurus amico. 
Cras bibet Albants aliquid de montibus, aut de 
Setinis, cujus patriam, titulumque senectus 
Delevit muU& veteris fuligine testae : 
Quale coronati Thrasea, Helvidiusque bibebant^ 
Bnitorum et Casst natalibus. Ipse capaces 



«AT. r. 

SO 
95 



Called Bootes, Ikoo its attending, and 

seeming t» dlive on, the Una Major, 

which is in fonn of a wain dtawn by 

oxen. Cic. Kat. Deor. lib. ii. 42. 

Ardophjflax^viUffi qui dkiiw etteBotkei^ 

QModquati temone atfptnciuinprascqma 

tUArctvm* 

ArdophylasBt te^ ettmmonlyin Greek 
It termed SoSUh becniuehtdrwetbefirf 

The greater Btor^ yoked fai4i were) to a 



Arctophylax; ftom ec^r^tsy a bear, and 

We call the Ursa Major, Charleses 
wain» (see Anrsw. Arctos.) seren stars 
being so disposed, that the first two re- 
fhnesent the oxen, the other five repre- 
sent a wain, or waggon, . which they 
draw. Bootes seems to Ibllow as tl^e 
driver. 

S3, 8iowJ3o^es:2 

She ett Arclophyka, sive e$t pxger Htg 
JBo6tes, Ovn>. 

-^-^JNunquidtepigra Bcfike 

Ttaustra vehuntm Martial. 

The epithet ptger, so often applied to 
Bootes, may relate to the slowness of 
his motion round the north pole, his cir- 
cuit being very small ; or in reference to 
ti^e slowness with which the neat-herd 
drives his ox-wain. Vi&6. EcL z. L 1 9* 
Tardi venere bubulci. See Ovin. Met. 
lib. i. fab, i. 1. 176, T*. 

— Turn tltemselves round J Not that 
they ever stand still, but they, and there- 
fore their motion can only be perceived 
ih the night«time» 



This coDst^ation appearing always 
above the horiaon, is said by the poets 
never to descend into the sea. 

Juvenal means that Trebius would-be 
forced out of his bed at break of day, 
stellis dubiis ; see note on 1. 22. Or, 
perhaps, at that time, when Bootes^ 
with his wain, would be to light him» 
f . e. while it was yet night. 

** fThen Charles* t wain is seen to roH 
^ JSlotolif about the norlh'pole.** 

DuHgTSH. 

24. IFhflt sort, 4fC.l A^r all thepaina 
which you may have taken to attend 
this great man*s levee, m order to ingra- 
tiate yourself with bim, . and after th» 
great honour which you think is dono 
you by his isritation to supper, pray 
bow are you treated? what kind of en- 
tertainment does he give yon ? 

-— ITtne, 4rc.j Wine that is so poor, 
that it is not fit to soak wool, in order 
to prepare it for receiving the dye, or. 
good enough to scour the grease out of 
oew-shom wool. See Aimsw. Succidus. 

25. A Corj/bant.] The Corybantea 
were prints of Cybele, and who danced 
about in a wild and frantic manner. 

So this wine was so heady, and had 
such an effect on the guests who drank 
it, as to make them frantic, and turn 
them as it were, into priests of Cybele, 
whose mad and strange gestures they 
imitated. 

26. Tkey begin brawls*'] Or brawls be* 
gtn. Proludo (from pro and ludo) Is to 
flourish, as fencers do, before they be« 
gin to play in good earnest; to begin, 
to commenoe. Bfftwl^ or itriles ot 
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Yet, what sort of a supper? wine which moist wool 

Wou'd not endure : fSrcwtt a guest you will see a Corybant. SS 

They begin brawls; but pnesentlryou throw cups, 

vWounded, aild wipe wounds with a red napkin. 

How often, between you and a tfoop of freedmen^ 

Does the battle glow, which i$ fought with a Sagontine pot? 

He drinks what was racked off when the consul wore long hair^ 

And possesses the grape trodden in the social wars, SI 

Never about to send a cup [of it] to a cholicky friend* 

To-morrow he*ll drink something from'ltie Alban mountains^ 

Or from the Setine, whose country^and titie, old a^e 

Has blottied out, by the thick mouldiness of the old cask. 35 

l^uch Thraseas and Helvidluis drank, crowned^ 

On the birth-day o^ the Bifut4 and Cassius. Vihro htois^ 



words, are begun by way of preludes to 
blows, 

97. Wiih a red mpldnJ], Stiuned with 
the blood o^ the combatants. See Ho^ 
lib. i. od. xxvii* 

28. 'Pro9p offieedmen.] The liberti 
were those^ who, of slaves, or bondmen, 
were mi^e free : the great people had 
numbers of these about than, and they 
were very insolent ^nd q^jarrelsome oa 
tiiese occasions^ 

29. Saguntine pot."]! Saguntum was » 
CJ[ty of l^painy famous for its earthen 
ware. 

This city was fkmpus for holding' out 
against Hannibal ; rather than siibmit, 
they burnt themselves, their wives, and 
children. Pugnam committere is a 
militacy term for engaging In fight. 

SO, He.2 Ipse — the patron himself. 
— IFTiat was racked."] Diffuaum, poured, 
racked, or filled out, from the wine-vat, 
into the cask. 

— When the consul^ 4'^.] Capillat^ 
consule — In .old time, when the consuls 
wore long hair. Ainiw. See sat. iv. 
103. 

31. Social wars.} The qivil war, or the 
war of the allies, sometimes called the 
Marsian war, (^(f w^ich, see Ant. Univ. 
Hist. voL' xlii. p. 84.) which broke out 
^inety years before Christ So that this 
wine must have been very old when. this 
satire rwas written. 

52» ChoHckl^.'] Cardiaco— (a xacg}««, 
cor)— sick at heart — also one that is 
griped, or had a violent pain in the 
stomach. Good old wine is rei^^m- 
mended by Celsus as highly useful in 



such a complaint. Pliny aays, lib. xxiu* 
e. 1. Cardiacorum' morbo unicam 
sjp^em in vinp esse certum est. 

But so selfish is this great man sup- 
posed' to be, that he would not spare s6 
much as a single cup of it to save one*s 

liiw. 

SX From the Alhnn imaknfam^.] The 
Alban hOl- bore a pleasant grape; and 
■^e vin£^^ have Dot yet degenomted, for 
the vino j^llv^no is atill in great esteem, 

34. Tlie Seihi^^j Setia, tlie cUy tvluch 
gave name to the^e hnis, lies not far 
firom Terradna, iu Campania* 

35. Thick moyldUe^s.'] MuJta — lit, 
much. See Ainsw, MuJtus, No, 2. 

Cask^ which ore long kept in cellam 
contract a mouldiness, which m over- 
spreads the outride, ^ to conceal every 
mark and chnracter which may ljav« 
been impressed on tbcrn ; as where the 
wine grew, and the name (titulum) by 
which it is distingiiished. 

Thraseas^-'HehJidmsJ] Thraseas was 
son-in-law to IJelvldius. They wero 
both patriots, and opposers of Nero*a 
tyranny. Thraseas bled to death by 
the command of Nero— Helvidiuii was 
banished. 

'"browned!} Tlie Romans in their 
Cfuro^usals, on festival-days, wore crowns 
or garlands of flowers upon their heads* 
See HoA. lib, ii. od.vii. 1. 7, 8. and 
Ji3— 5. 

37. Of the Bruti, ^c] In commemo- 
ration of Junius, and of Declus Brutus : 
the former of which expelled Tarquin 
tjbe proud; the latter delivered his 
country from the power of Julius Csesarj 
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Heliadum cruatas, et inaequales beryllo 

Virro tenet phialas : tibi non commiUitur aurum ; 

Vel 81 quando datur, costos affixus ibidem, 

Qui numeret gemmas^ unguesque observet acutos i 

Da veniam^ praedara illic laudatur iaspis ; 

Nam Virro (ut multi) gemmas ad pocula transfert 

A digitiB ; quas in vaginee fronte solebat 

Ponere zelotypo juvenis prselatus Hiarbse. 

Tu Beneventani sutoris nomen habentem 

Siccabis calieem nasoijpi quatuor, ac jam 

Quassatum, et rupto poscentem sulphura vitro. 

Si stomachus domini fervet vinove cibove, 
Frigidior Greticis petitur decocta pruinis. 
Non eadem vobb poni modo vina querebar ? 
Vos aliam potatis aquam. Tibi pocula cursor 
Gsetulus dabit; aut nigri manus osse$t Mauri^ 



40 



45 



50 



by assassinating him in the senate- 
house. Cassius was also one of the 
conspirators and assassins of C«sar. 
Hiese men acted from a love of liberty, 
and therefore were remembered, es* 
pecially in after-tioies of tyranny and 
oppression, with the highest honour. 
The best of wine was brought forth on 
the occasion, 

«— firrrot] The ipaster of the feast, 
perhaps a fictitious name. 

38. Pieces of the BeKadet.'] Drinklpg 
cups made of large pieces of amber. 
The Heliad^ (from ^'Xic9, the si|n) 
frere the daughters of Ph<«bus and 
Clymene, who, bewailing their Phaeton, 
yrpTfi turned into poplar^trees : of whose 
tears came amber, which distilled con- 
tinually from their branches* See Qy. 
Siet. lib. i. fab. 11. and iii, 

Jndejluent lachryma: stUlatgue sole 
rigescunt 
' Derumis eiectra novU: qv<B lucidtt^ 
amnis 

MxHpit; et nuribus miitU gestanda 
Latinis. , Fab. iii. 

^^ffoids,} Tenet, holds them in his 
hands wh^n he drinks^ 

""Cups'} Phiala means a gold oup, or 
beaker, to drink put of. Sometimes 
drinking cups, or vessels, made of glass. 
See AjNsw. 

— -Be?;y/.] A sort of predouff stone, 
cut into pieces, which were inlaid in 
drinking cups, here said to be iniequales, 
froip the ii^e^ualit^ or roughness of the 



outward surface, owhig to the pn>tube<* 
ranees of the pieces' of beryl with which 
it was inlaid. 

39, Gold is not committed,] You are 
looked upon in too despicable a h'ght, to 
be intrusted with any th|ng made of 
gold. But if this should happen, you 
will be narrowly watched, as if you 
were suspected to h? capable of stealing 
it. 

41. Who may count, ^c] To see that 
Qone are missing. 

-^Sharp nails.] Lest you shQvId makt 
use of them to pick out the precious 
stones with which the gold cup may be 
inlaid. 

42. A bright Jasper, ^c] Praeclara, 
very hrigbt or clear, is commended by 
all that see it for its transparency and 
beauty, as well as for its size ; therefore 
y^u must not take it ill that Virro is so 
uratchful over it. 

The jasper is a precious stone of a 
green eolour; when large it was very 
valuably. 

43. Firro (as many, ^c-} The poet 
here censures th^ vanity and folly of 
the nobles, who took the gems out of 
their rings to prnament their drinking* 
cups; this, by the ut multi, seems to 
have been growing into a fashion. 

44. Such as, in the front, ^c] Al- 
luding to ViBG. JExk. iv. 1. 261, 2. 

.--Atque illi stellatus laspidefulvd 
Snsis erat,'^ 
\hifo ha4 set in his cu|»8 such pr^ 
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Hold capacious pieces of* the Heliades, and caps with beryl 

tJnequal :* to yott gold is not committed : 

Or it at any time it be given, a guard is fixed there, 40 

Who may count the gems, and observe your sharp liails : 

Excuse it, for there a bright jasper is commended; 

For Virro (as many do) transfers his gems to his cup§ 

From his fingers ; such as, in the front of his scabbard, 

The youth preferred to jealous Hiarbas used to put. 

You shall drain a pot with four handles, having 

The name of the BeiieVentane cobler, and now 

Shattered, and requiring sulphur for the broken glasd. 

If the stomach of the master is hot with wine, or meat, 
Boiled [water] is sought, colder than GetiC hoar-frosts. 
Was I lust now complaining that not the same wines were set 

before you ? 
You drink other water. To you the cups a Getulian 
Lackey will give^ or the bony hand of a black Moor, 



45 



50 



dous ston<^ as JEneas, whom Dicio pre- 
ferred as a suitor to Hiarbas, king of 
Getulia^ had his sword decked with; 
tunoDg the rest, that sort of jasper, 
which,, though not yeUow throughout, 
was sprinkled with drops of gold, which 
sparkled like stars, something like the 
appearance of the spots in the li^is 
lazuli. 

By the firons vaginss, we may under- 
stand the hilt of iie sword, and upper 
part of the scabbard; for Virgil says 
ensis, and Juvenal, vaginse. 

47, The BentverUane cobler, ^.] We 
read in Flaut. ef nasiterna, a vessel 
with three handles ; here one is men- 
tioned of four handles, nasorum qua- 
tuor. Perhaps it had four ears, or 
spouts, which stood out like noses. The 
cobler of Beneventum was named Vati- 
nius, and was remarkable for a large 
nose, as well as for being a drunkard. 

Vitia sutoris talicem monummta Fo- 

Hni 
Accipe, sed nastu longior iUe fuit. 

Makt. lib. ilv. epigr. 96. 
Hence those glass cups which had four 
noses, handles, or spouts, which resem- 
bled so many large noses, were called 
)ca]ices Vatiniani ; as also because they 
|rere such as he used to drink out of. 

48. Shattered.^ So cracked as hardly 
to be fit for use. 

"Sulphur firths broken glasa*^ It was 
Iht custom ftt Roni« to ^iftoge ftway 



broken glass from brimstone matches* 
Qw paUentia suffuratajractis 
Permuiant viireis* 

Mart. lib. i. epigr. 42. 
And lib. x. epigr. 5. 

Qua sv^rato nolU empta ramenta^ 
yaHniorumproxenetafraciorumt ^. 

49. If eke storhach of the master,] i. e. 
Of tlje master of the feast, the patron. 
If he finds any unusual heat in bis sto- 
mach from what he eats or drinks, 
Comp. sAt. ill. 1. 233, 4. 

50. Boiled waiery ^c"} Decocta. It 
was an invention pf Nero*s to have wa- 
ter boiled, and then set in a glass vessel 
to cool, in heaps Ct snow, which the 
Romans had the art of preserving in 
caverns and places, like our iceihouses, 
in order to cool their liquor in the sum- 
mer-time. 

'^Qetict ^c."} The Getes were neigh • 
bours to the Scythians; their country 
was very cold, and their frosts exceed- 
ingly severe, 

52. OLher wo/cr.] While the master 
of the house regaled himself with this 
iced water, his meaner guests had only 
common water to dnnk. 

52—3. A Gettdian lackeyJ] Not one 
of those delicate domestics, described 
1. 56^ but a low servant, a fooUboy, a 
mere runner of errands. Or who, Uke 
a running footman, ran before his mas- 
ter's horses and carriages. Getulia 
im 9k country ^ Africa; where the in* 
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Et cui per mediam nolis occurrere nocteoii 

Clivosse veheris dum per monimenta Latinae. 

FIoB Asidd ante ipsuni) pretio majore paratus 

Quam fuit et Tulli census pugnacis, et Anci : 

Et, ne te teneam, RoiHanorum omnia regom 

FrivoUu Quod cum ita sit, tu G-^tuIum Ganymedem 

Retpice^ cum sities : nescit tot millibus emptus 

flauperibus miscere jpuer : sed forma, sed aetas 

Digna supercilio, Quando ad te pervenit ille ? 

Quando vocatus adest caiidae, gelidseve minister ? 

Quippe indignatur veteri parere cllenti ; 

Qaodque aliquid poscas, et quod se stante recumbas, 65 

|tf AXIMA QUJSQUB DOMUS SERYIS EST PLENA SUPERBIS. 

Ecce alius quanto jporrexit murmure panem 

Vix fractum, solidffi jam mucida frusta farinae, 

Quae genuinum agitent, non admittentia morsum. 

Sed tener, et niveus, mollique siligine factus 70 

Servatur domino : de?(tram cohibere memento : 

8alva Bit artoptae reverentia : finge tamen te 



hibittiits w«te blacks, or, as we caU 
Ikem, negroes. 

6S. Thebon^handi^ a black Moor, 4:0"} 
A ginsat, hideovsy 9nanm^oned Moor, 
•o IHgfatfiil as to terrify people who 
should happen to meet with him hi the 
sight-liiiie, when traveUing among those 
mansions of the dead, whkh a«e in the 
l4rtin way. See sat. !• L 171. He 
might be taken for some hideous spectre 
tiiat haunts the monuments. 

56. A jUmer of Anou\ The master of 
the ftast has for his cup-bearer an 
Anatic boy, beautiful, and blooming as 
ft flower, and who had been purchased 
at an immense price. The poet here 
eri^iits a striking contrast. Comp. 1. 
53, 

57. TvJlX%atmdAncut:\ Thethhrdand 
fourth of the Reman kings, whose whole 
fortunes did not amount to what Virro 
gave for this Asiatic boy. 

58. Not to detain you."} ue. To he 
short, as we say. Comp« sat, iii, L 
189. 

'^Trifles f ^fc] The price given for 
this boy was so great, as to make the 
wealth of aU the ancient Roman kings 
frivcrfous and trifling in comparison ef 
it. 

, The poet means, by this, to set flMtfi 
^e degree of luxui/ and expame «f 



^e great men In R«msu 

59. GMnyni.e(UJ] The poet ulludes ta 
the beautilul cup-bearer ctif Jupiter, and 
humourously gives his name to the 
Gttulian negro foot-boy, mentioned 
1. 52, ff. Rnpice— look back at th^ 
Ganymede behind you, and call to hh9 
If you want to be^faelped to some drink. 

61. Te mingle, 4[v.] It was the opcf 
of the cup-bearer to pour the wine int^ 
the cup in such proportion, or quantity* 
as every one chose. This was cidled 
miscere. So Makt. lib. ziii, epigr. 
108. 

Jjdis^eri debet koc a Ganymede merum» 

62. Vortkyditdain.'} q. d. His youth 
and beauty justify his contempt ; they 
Reserve that he should despise such 
guests. 

63. Whan does he attend^^ Ades^^ 
lit. when is he present ? 

— ^« the tninister,2 To serve you with, 
to help yoti to, cold x>r hot water. Qoth 
these the Romans, especially in winter- 
time, had at their feasts, that the gu^sXa 
might be served with either, as thsf 
might choose. ^ 

64. Hetcomi, j^-c] This smart fi^our- 
ite looks down wi3i too much contfflnpt 
on such a poor needy spunger, as he 
esteems an old hanger-on upon his master 
to be, to tbink of gltiug him what he 
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And whom you would be unwilling to meet at midnight^ 
While you are carried tbro' the monuments (S the hilly I^n 

way. 66 

A flower of Asia is before him, purchased at a greater price^ 
Than was the estate of warlike Tullus, and of Ancus: 
And, not to detain you, all the trifles of the Roman 
Kings. Wliich since it is so, do thou the GetuUan Ganymede 
Look back upon, when you are thirsty : a boy bought for so 

many 60 

Thousands knows not to mingle [wine] for the poor t but his 

form, his age, 
Are worthy disdain. When does he come to you ? 
When, being called does he attend [as] the minister of hat 

or cold water? 
For he scorns to obey an old client ; 
And that you should ask for any thing, or that you should 

lie down, himself standing. 65 

EyERY TERT great house is FUI4L OF PROUD SERVANT^ • 

Behold, with what grumbling another has reached out breads 

Hardly broken, pieces of solid meal already musty, 

Which wjn shake a grinder, not admitting a bite. 

But the tender and white, and made with soft flour, 70 

2s kept for the master. Kemember to restrain your right hand : 

Ijet reverence of the butler be safe»-2-Yet, suppose yourself 



teBs fbl*« nt IS sffronted tfast sudi ft oug 
i^ould presume to expect his Attendance 
upon iiim, tmd dutt he should be stand- 
ing at the table as a senrant, while the 
cHent fis lying down at his ease, as one of 
the guests. 

66» JSveH/ very great house, ^c] And; 
Iherefore, where can you find better 
treatment, than you do at Vlrro's, at aaf 
tft the tables of the rich and great? 

67. ffas reached out, ^cJ] When you 
iuive called for bread, it has indeed been 
brought, but with what an ill- will have 
you been served; how has the slave 
thai reached, or held it out for you. to 
take, murmured at what he was doing ! 

68. Hardly brohen.1 ^'^^^ the utmost 
difficulty broken into pieces. 

— y iofii meaiJ} Grown into* hard, 
tolid lumps, by being so old and stale, 
and BOW grown mouldy. 

69. WUl shake a grinder,} Genuinus, 
from gena, the chedc ; what we call the 
grinders, are the teeth next the cheeks, 
which grind Ibod. So far.firon being 

VOL. I. 



capable of being bitten, and flms dU 
vided, it would loosen a grinder to at- 
tempt it. 

7a SoftJUur,"] Hie finest flour, out of 
Which the bran is entity siftedi so that 
no hard substance is left 

71. To restrain, ic.2 Don't let the sight 
6f this fine, white, and new bread, tempt 
you to filch it-*mind to keep your hands 
to yourself. 

72. The butler,'] Artopta, Gr. ec^o- 
wrns, from et^T^i, bread, and cirrcclv^ to 
bake, signifies one that bakes bread, s 
iNiker. Or artopta may be derived from 
M^T^ii bread, and ^xr^fcaiy to tee, u 0, 
an inspector of bread ; a pantler, or 
butler; one who has the care and over- 
sight of it. This I t^e to be.the mean- 
ing here, g, d» Have all due respect to 
the dispenser of the bread ; don't offi^nd 
him by putting your hand into the 
wrong basket, and 1^ taking some of 
the fine bread. 

^^*Suppo9e y*utsdf, 4f«.] But suppose 
jou aM a little too bokU and that you 
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Improbtilum ; supet^t illic qui ponere cogat. 

Vin' tu consuetis, aiidax conYiTa, canistns 

Jmnleri, panisque tni novisse colorem ? ^ 75 

Scilicet hoc fnerat, propter quod saepe relicti 

Conjure, per montem adversum, gelidasque cucurrr 

Esquilias, fremeret sfBvi cniti grandine veriius 

Jupiter, eft multo stitlaret {lenula nimba. 

Aspice, quam longo distendat pectore hinceni^ 80 

Quae fertur domino, squilla ; et quibus undique septd 
Asparagis, qud despiciat convivia caudd, 
Cum venit exceisi manibus sublata ministri. 
Sed tibidimidio const rictus vCammarus ovo 
Poriitur, exigudferalis coenapatelli. 8& 

Ipse Venafrano piscem perrundit: at hie, qui 



make free widi some of the fine bread, 
there's one remains upon the watch, who 
will soon make yov lay it down again, 
«nd chide you for your preasmption. 

74. WiUthou, fc.} The worda of the 
butler on aeeing the poor client filch a 
piece of the white bread, and oh. making 
hun lay it down agam. 

: —7^ accuitomed badcets.] i, e. Those 
in which the coarse bread i^ usually 
kept; and do not mistake, if you please, 
white for brown. 

75. FUledUX Fed, aatisfied. 

76. Weil thUJuu been, jfc] The sup- 
posed words of Trebias, Texed at finding 
himself so ill repaid f»r all bis services 
and attendances upon his patron, g. d, 
** So, this is what 1 hate been toiling 
*' for; for this I have got out of my 
«< warm bed, leafing my, w^e> at all hours 
;** of the night, and in all weathers,'* &c 

77. TAeacEptfTjemoun^.] The £squiline 
hill had a^ very steep ascent, which made 
it troublesome to get up, if one were in 
iiaste. It must be supposed to have 
Iain in the parasite's way to his patron's 
bouse, and, by its steepness, to have 
l>een a hindrance to his speed. Hence 
be calls it ad versum montem. A dversns 
signifies opposite^— adversum inay mean, 
that it was opposite to the parasite's 
bouse* 

77 — 8. The cold EsquUiA.'\ Its height 
made it very bleak and cold at the top, 
cspedally in bad weather. See sat. iii. 
1. 71. 

78. The vernal air,"] Vemus Jtlpiter. 
The Romans called the air Jupiter. See 
HoR. lib. i, od. i. 1. 85. The air, in the 



spring of the year, is often fraught wit6 
storms of hail and rain, with which the 
poor parasite often got wet to the skin, 
in his niglidy walks to attend on hia 
patron. 

** A pretty business, truly, to suffer 
** aU this for the sake of being invited to 
** stlpper, and then to be so treated !" 

AH this Juvenal represents as the 
treatment whicb Trebius would meet 
with, on being invited to Vlrro's house to 
supper; and as the moumftd complaints 
which he would haVe to make on finding 
all his attendances and services so re- 
paid; therefore Trebius was sadly inis* 
taken in placing his happiness in living 
at the tables of the great, and in order 
to this to take so much pains. Compw 
1.2. 

8a WUh hop) long a 6reatt, 4;c.} Such 
a length is his chest, or forepart^ as to 
fill the dish, so as to seem to stretch Ita 
size. 

— A lobster,'] Squilla. It is hardly pos- 
sible td say, with precision, what fish is 
here lilcant. Mr. Bowlxs translates it, 
a sturgeon; and says in his note, " The 
** authors, whom I have (he opportunity 
«« to consult, are not agreed what fish is 
** meant : I have ti^anslated it a sturgeon, 
'* I confess at random, but it may serve 
«« as weU." See Trans, of Jut. by Drt- 
Dtn, and others. 

AiNswoBTH calls it a lobster withont 
legs. 

HoR. lib. ii. sat. viii. 412. seems to 
use squillas for prawns or shrimps. 

Affertur sqttillas inter murana naiantes 

In paHna porreaa* 
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A little knavish; there renialris one w}io can compel you to 

lay it down. 
** Wilt thou, impudent guest^from the gjccus^omed baskets 
W Be filled, and know the colour of your own bread J" ^ 75 
^^ Well, this has been that, for which often, my wife being left, 
^* 1 have rujqi over the adverse rnounl^ and the cold 
^* Esquiliaj, when the vernal air rattled with cruel 
^^ Hail, and my cloak dropped with much rain." 

See, with how long » breast, a lobster^ which is brought SO 
To the master, distends this cljsh, and with what asparaorus 
On ail sides surrounded ; with w}iat a tail he can look down 

on the banquet, 
When he comes borne aloft by the hands of a tajl servant. 
^x^ to you is set a shrunk crab, with half an egg, 
^ funeral supper in a little platter. 85 

Jle besmeare his fjsh wUh Ven^mn (oil) — but this 



Jn a large disk an ovt'Siretclid lampreif 
lies 

With shrimps aUJioating round, 

- Faancis. 

Perhaps what we call a shrimp, or 
prawn, may l)/e the pinnothcra, or pin- 
tiophylax, of Plin. iii. 42. tl^ stiuilla 
parva. The slirimp is a sort of lo!)sler 
in miniature ; and if we understand the 
word parva to distinguish it froqi the 
lish which is simply called sifuilla, the 
latter may probahly signify a lobster, 
particularly here, from what is remarked 
of the tail (1. 82.) which is the moat 
delipious part of a lobster. 

Bl. Asparagus.] Asparagis, plur. may 
here denote the young shoots, or buds, 
of various herbs., See Aixtsw. Aspara- 
gus, No. 2. 

Willi these it was perhaps usual to 
garnish their dishes. 
■ 82. IVilh what a taU, ^c] What a no- 
ble tail he displays, with what contempt 
dpes he seem tp look down upon the 
rest of the banquet, when lifted on high, 
by a tall slave, ov^r the heads of the 
guests, in order to be placed on the 
table. 

«4. A crab,'] Cammarus, a sort of 
crab-^sh, c^led also Gnmmarus; a very 
▼!le food, AS we may imagine by its 
being opposed to the delicious squilla, 
which was set before the jraaster of the 
feast. 

— Shrunk,] I thiijk Holyday's render- 
ing of constrictus nearest the sense of 



the word, whicli Ut. signiiies straitened, 
narrow. Crabs,, if kept long out o£ 
water, will waste and shrink up in the 
shelU^and when boiled will be half full 
of water; sp lobsters, as every day's 
experience evinces. 

Farnaby explains it by seipiplenus^ 
half-full, or spent, as he calls it, which 
conveys the same idea. 
' This sense also contrasts this fish with 
the plumpness of the foregoing. Comp. 
1. 80—5. 

— mth half an egt^.} To mljt with it 
when you eat it — a poor allowance. 
lUany construe constrittus in the sense of 
paratus-^coctus — conditu^, and ihe Ukej 
q. d. dressed or sea gone J \\\th haU'an pgg* 

85. Funeral mqipfTf ^cl The Romans 
tised to place, in a small dish on the se- 
pulchres of the dead, to appease theiv 
manes, ipilk, hof>ey, ^ater, wine, flowers, 
a very little of each; which circum« 
stances, of the smaliness of th^ dish anci 
of the quantity, s^em tQ be the reason 
of this allusion. 

— A little platterJ] Patella is itself a 
diminutive of patera; l)ut the poet, to 
make the matterthe more contemptible, 
adds exigua. 

This is a coi^rast to the lancem, 1. 80* 
which signifies a great broad plate, a 
deep dish to serve naeat lyp in. 

86. He.] Vino, the master of the feast. 

— Vena/ran oil,] Venafrura was a 
city of Campania, famous for the best 
oil* Hqa» Kb. ii. «3>d. vi. 1« 15, IS, 
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Pallidas oflfertur mtsero tibi caulis, olebit 

Latemam ; illud enim yestriB datur alveolis, quod 

Canna Blicipsaram pror& subvexit acutS ; 

Propter quod Etomse cum Bocchare nemo lavatur; 90 

Quod tutos etiam facit a serpentibus Afros. 

Muillus erit domino, quern misit Corsica, vel quern 
Taurpminitanse rupes, quando omne peractum est, 
£t jam defecit nostrum mare ; dum gula saevit, 
Retibus assiduis penitus scrutante macello 9£L 

Proxima ; nee patitur Tyrrhenum prescere piscem ? ' 
Tnstruit ergo focum provlncia : sumitur illinc 
Quod captator emat Leuas, Aurelia vendat. 

Vinroni muraena datur, quae maxima venit 
Gurgite de Siculo: nam dum se continet Auster, 100 

Dum sedet, et siccat madida3 in carcere pennas, 
Contemnunt mediam temeraria Una Cliarybdim. 
Vos anguilla manet, longse cognata cplubrae, 



87. Pak cabkagfiS\ SicUy lookiii|^ «8 if 
i( was half withered. 

88. Towr saucen."] AlTeolus signifies 
|uiy wooden Tessel made hollow^ here it 
snay be ynderstood of wooden trays, or 
saucers, in which the oil was brought, 
whidi was to be poured on the cab- 
iN^e. 

89* A eqmoe^ Canna, a small vessel 
made ot the cane, or large reed ; which 
'grew to a great size and beif^t, mid 
yhieh was a principal material m build* 
ing the Afripan canoes. 

"^JScipscsA \X, seems to have been a 
general name ^ven to all the Numi- 
oians, from Micipsa, pne of their kings, 
trhese were a barbarous people on the 
shore of A^ca» near Algiers, from 
whenpe came the oil yitax^ w Romans 
used in their lamps. 

-^Sharp prow*} Alluding to the shap^ 
^ the AfHcaa canpef, wUph were very 
aharp-beaked. 

9a J^occhau] O? Boccher,^a Mauii- 
tanian name, but here, probably, for any 
African. This was the name <^ one df 
their kings, and hence the poet takes 
occasion to mention it, as if he said, that 
** the Numidians and Moors, who 
'* anointed themselves with this oiU 
** stunk so e:(ces8ively> Uiat nobody ait 
** Rome would go into the same bath 
•* with one of them; no, though it were 
*' king Bocchar himself." 

91. Safe from serpents,} So horrid is 
Um nnell of these Africans^ that, in their 



own country, their serpents would nol 
come near them. " What then mAist 
** you endure, in having this same oil to 
<* pour on your cabbage, whilf you have 
'< the mortification of seeing your pabroa 
'< soak his fish ^tfi the fine and sweet 
** oil ci Venafirum! I should think this 
** another instance of that sort of treat* 
" ment, which should abate your rage 
« of being incited to the talle of a great 



92. A mvUet,} See sat. iv. 1 5, and uote« 
— The master.} yirro, the masier of 

the feast. 

'^Corsifia ^ent,} yihich. came from 
Corsica, an island iq the Mediterranean^ 
famous perhaps for this sort of fish. 

93. Tauronvinitiman rocks.} On the sea* 
coast, near Taurominium, in Sicily* 

'■^Our sea is exhausted, ^c.} Such ia 
the luxury and gluttony of the greats 
that there is now no' more fine fish to bt 
caught at home. 

94. Whiie the appetite, ^c,} Whil« 
gluttpny is at such an height, as not tQ 
be satisfied without such dainties. 

95. The market."} The market ^geople^ 
who deal in fish, and who supply great 
tables. 

•^ With assiduous nets, ^fcj Are inces* 
santly fishing in the neighbduriifg seas* 
upon our own coasts, leaving no part 
unsearched, that they may supply tha 
market. 

96. A Tyrrhene fish.} The^ Tyrrhent 
sea was that part of the Mediterraneam 
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Pale cabbage^ which is brought to iraiserable yo«, will shmU 
Of a lamp, for that is give|i for your saucers, which 
A canoe or the Micipsee brought over in its sharp prqw. 
For which reason^ nobody at Kome bathes with a Bocchar^ SO 
Which also makes the Airicans safe from serpents. 

A mullet will be for the master, which Corsica sent, or wliich 
The Taurominitinian rockd, since ^11 our sea is exhaustedj^ 
And now has failed : while the appetite rages, 
The market, with assiduous nets, is searchiiig thoroughly 05 
The neighbojuring (^as,) nor suffers a Tyrrhene fish to grow i 
Therefore a province furnishes the kitchen : from thence is taken 
What the wheedler Lenag might buy, Aurelia s^ll. 

To Virro a lamprey is given, the largest that came ^ 

From the Sicilian gtiiph : for while the south contains itselfj 
Whilp it rests, and in its prispn dries it? wet wings. 
The rash net§ despise the middle of Charybdis. 
An eel remains for you, a relation of a long snake ; 



wMch washfi* tbfi toutbem p«te of 
Italy.' 

Sq greedj >fer9 the Romiup iu>bility 
of deUcat« ish, ind they v«cf Myght m 
•acb Dumbers, that tb^ were sot gy£. 
fered to grow to tiieir proper lise. 

97. Therefitre a province^ ^-cl They 
were forced,- therefore, to go to the eoaets 
pS aome of the foreign pnyrinces, whipb 
were aubject to the Rbnlaiia, in order to 
catch such fish as they wanted fov the 
kitchens of tbe nobles. Cpmp. aat. iy. 
(66>andndtet 

-^Froni thence*] From seote of the 
foreign coasts. 

98. JFhat the wheedler Zenm, 4ffi.] 
Some fapious captaior, or legacy-liuBter« 
one of tbe people called haeredipetae, 
who courted and madepresenta to the. 
rkh and childless, in hopea to become 
their hdra: they also took care to buy 
wbateyer was rare and curious for Ibis 

,|iiiirpose. 

' '^AuteHa ulL} This may probably be 
tbe name of seme famous dealer in fine 
fish. The commentators suppose ako* 
Ibat this migbt haye been the name of 
feme ridi ^ikdless ^idow, who had so 
inany presents o( fine fish, tiiat she could 
not <&po6e of them to her own use, and 
tfaenfore sold than, that diey might not 
be ^railed and thrown a^aiy. 

99. To Vim a laptprey t$ givei^,} i, e. 
is giyen him to eat» is set before bun at 
laUe. 

100. 17^ Sicilian g^itk>}Tb»X^Qt 



jU^ Ifa which fermod the Straits of S^ 
cily, which, at times, were most fonwdft- 
^ and. dangeious, especially with • 
tlXQ^e wind from the south. But, |ir 
whet follows, L 102. the dvei^Aa wb|ft- 
|>ool pf Charybdia seema to be meant; 
where, in fine weather, the ^sbermen 
would yenture to go, aiMl fiish for lam* 
peyf. * . 

lOi.Ji irest$.} Refrains from blowjpft 
it perfeetly quiet. 

-^Jft it» prison^ jfc] AUudi^^to ViKO^ 
JSn. i 1. 56r-8. 

— Vatto rex JEohit emtre 

Lm^aniet ventas tempeetat^uc ^on^ras, 

Jmperid preniit, (k; vinc^ el parcere 
JutnaU 

^'lUwet wing^} It was usually at- 
tended witbv heavy rains and storms. 

102. The rash nets*] Lina**-see saL ir. 
. 1. 45. I«ina hero means tbe persons who 
use the nets, the ^sbermen. Mktoit. 
They would* in calm weather, despise 
the danger of Chacyb^tis itself, in orditt 
to catcb tbe fish which lay within it, so 
good a market wei<e they sure to h«re 
for what they caught. Charybdis was a 
dangerous whirlpool in the Straiti^ of Si- 
cily, near the coast of Tauromimum, over 
agaiosi Scylla, a dreadful reck. See 
Vnta> Mb* iii. 414 — S2. 

108. JHeely4;c.] The contrast between 
Virro's fine lamprey, aud Treb<u6*a filthy 
eel, is well imagined. 

•^MeMioM of a long make*'] Perbapa 
we «« to understand Sie eel and snake 
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Aut glaci9 aspersus macuUs Tiberinua, et ipse 
Vernula riparum, pinguis torreqt^ ck>a(:d, 
Et solitus mediae cryptam penetrare Suburrse 

Ipsi pauca veliip^ mcilem si prsbeat aurem : ' 
Nemo petit, modicis^quae mitteb^ntur amicis 
A SenecS ; quae Piso bonus, quie Cotta splebat 
Largiri : namque titulis, et fiiscibus olim 
Major habebatur donandi gloria : solum 
Poscimus, ut coenes civiliter : hoc fape, et estQ^ 
JEsto (u^ nunc multi) div^ tibi, pauper itmicis. 

Anseris ante ipum magni jecur, ans^ribus par 
AltiUs, et flavi dignus ferro Meleagri 
jPumat aper : post hunc raduntur tubera, si ver 
Tunc erit, et mclent optata tonitrua coenas 
Majores; tit^i babe frumen^um;^ AUedius inquit, 



84T. Tf 
105 

no 

Jl* 



to appear as related^ from the likeness of 
tj^ fom^. Some have supposed, that 
eels and water-snakes wiU engender to- 
gether. 

104. A Tibenne,^ Tlbcrfpus, i e. pi- 
«cb^a pike, or some other Ash, out of 
the river Tiber. 

Unde dat^m tenHs, Ltipuskic Ttftm- 

HoK. libf ii. sat. ii. 1. 31. 
Some common, coarse, and ordinarj^sh 
• is here meant, which, in the wifiter>time, 
when the Tiber was frozen, contracted 
spots, perhaps from some disorder to 
which it might be liable ; thb was rec- 
koned the worst sort of pike. 

1Q5. An attendant, fc.2 Vernula, liU 
aignifies a little bond-slave or servant. 
Hence this fish is so called, from its 
constant attendance on. the banks of the 
river, in some of the holes of which it 
was usuaUy found. 

105. Fat, ^•c.] From this circumstance, 
one would be inclined to think that a 
pike is here meant, which Is a voracious, 
.foul-f^eding fish. Juvenal, to carry on 
his description of the treatment which 
Trelnus must expect at a great man's ta- 
ble, adds this circumstance— that thefish 
set beibre Trebius would be a pike, that 
of the worst sort, and fatted with the 
fiitbycontentsof the common sewer, into 
whidi the ordur« and nastiness of the 
' city were conveyed, and which ran un- 
der the Suburra, down to the Tiber, and 
there emptied itself into the river. * 

106. Accustomed Jo penetrate, ^c] 



Hiia fish is supposed to enter the mouth 
of the drain, that it might meeCthe filth 
in its way, and feed upon it. For SvAh 
lura, see sat. iii. 5. 

107. To himseif, j'C.l To Virro the 
master of the feast. Ipsi pauca vellm— 
like Tia. And. act i. sc. i. 1. S. paucis 
te volo*»« word with you. Colman. 

109. Seneca*'] L. Annsras Seneca, the 
tutor of Kero ; be was very rich, and 
very munificent towards his poor clients. 
See sat x. 16. where Juvenal ^les him 
prsdives — ^very rich. ^ 

-rPifo.] L. Calphurnius Piso, one of 
the Calphumian family descended from 
Kuma; he lived in the time of Claudius, 
and was famous for his liberality. Hoa. 
Ar. Poet. 291, 2. addressing the Pisones, 
aays, Vos O Pompilius saoguis. 

^-Cotta.'] Aurelius Cotta, another mti- 
nificent character in the time of Nero. 

110. TUiesandisfflees,4-c,2 High titles 
of nobilitv, or the ensigns of magistracy. 
See sat. iii. 128. note. 

112. That you would tup dviUy,'} CivU 
liter, courteously, with so much good 
manners towards your poor friends, as 
not to affront and distress them, by the 
difibrence you make betw^eff them and 
yourself when you invite them to 8up« 
per. 

— Do this. J Consult tiie rules of civi- 
lity, fmd then yoa will accommodate 
yourself to the condition of your guests. 

113. £e, as manif now arCy 4fC.j When 
you sup alone, then, as many «re, I^ 
dives tibi| u c, fare 9S expenairiely and 
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Or a Tiberine sprinkled with spots by the ice, and that ' 104 
An attendant of the banks, fat with the mshing common-sewer. 
And accustomed to penetrate the drain of the Suburra. 

I would say a few words to himself if he would lend an easy 



ear: 



110 



Nobody seeks, what were sent to his mean friends 
By Seneca; what good Piso, what Cotta used 
To bestow : for, than both titles and offices, formerly, 
Greatet was the glory of giving esteemed : only 
We ask that you would sup cirilly : do this, and be, 
Be (as many now are) rich to yourself, poot to your friends. 
Before himself (is placed) the liver of a great goose : equal 



to geese, 



114 



A crammed fowl^ and, worthy the spear of yellow Meleager^ 
Smokes a boar : after him truffles are scraped, if then 
It be spring, and wished-for thunders make suppers 
Greater : — " Have thy com to thyself," says AUediua, 



as sumptuoiMlj; as you please ; spare no 
expense to gratify younelf. But when 
yoii invite your poor friends, then fare 
as they do : if you treat tJdein as poor 
and mean, so treat yourself, that you and 
they may be upon the same footing ; thus 
be pau{^er andcis. 

^. d, Hiis is all we alk ; we don*t re- 
quire of you the' munificence of Seneca, 
Piso, Cotta, or any of those great and 
generous patrons^ who esteemed a ser- 
vice done, or a kindneto bestowed, on 
their poor friends, beyond the glory of 
titles of nobility, or of high offices in the 
state; this, perhaps, might be going too 
Ikr ; therefore we desire no more, than 
that, when you invite us, you would 
treat us civilly at lea|t, if not sumptuous- 
ly : fare as we fiure, and we shall be con- 
tent. 

This little apostrophe to Virro contains 
a humourous, and, at the same time, a 
fliiarp reproof pf the want of generosity, 
and of the indignity with which the rich 
and great treated th^r poorer friends. 

114. Brfore himself.^ u e. Before Vir- 
JCO himself. 

— The liver, j>c.} This was reckoned a 
great dainty ; and in order to increase 
the sise of the liver, they fatted the goose 
widi figs, mixed up with water, wine, 
and honey ; of this a sort of paste was 
made, with which they crammed them 
lutil the liver grew to a very large size. 
See Pus. vi L 71. Hoa, lib, ii* sat 



vili. 1. SS.andMAET. epigr.lvili. lib. xiii. . 
Aspice quam tumeat mngnojecur ansere 

Tnc0us 

115 A crammed fouh"] Altills— from 
alo-ere—fatted, fed, crammed. Pkro- 
bably a fat capon is here meant, which 
grows to > large size : JuveniiT says here^ 
equal in size to geese— > par anseribus. 

Yellow, 4<^.3 Yellpw-haired. See 
AiNsvv. The story of Meleager. 

Golden-haired. Holyday. SeeViatf. 
^n. iv 6dS. Hob. lib. iii. od. ix. 1. 
19. lib. it. od.iv.l. 4. 

116. Sikokes a boar.} See sat i. 
140, 1. 

— After hiin, ^-c] ITie next dish, which 
comes after the boar, is composed of 
truffles — tuber signifies a puflT, or what 
we call a toadstool, from tumeo, to swell ; 
but it seems to denote mushrooms, truf- 
fles, and other fungous plants, which are 
produced from the earth. Tnbera teme^ 
sat. xiv. 7. 

Here some understand truffles, others 
mushrooms ; which last, rainy and than- 
dering springs produce in abundance, 
and therefore were desired. But the 
same weather may also hate the same 
effectw on truffles, which are a sort of 
subterraneous mushroom, and so on all 
fungous excrescences of the earth* 
PuK. xix. 

117 — 18. Make suppert greater,} Bj 
a plentiful addition of truffles. 

118, Alledius.} Some famous glutton* 
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O hyhj^y dii^unge boveB, dum tubem miUsi9» 

Stniclorem intercaj ne cjua indtgnali6*desi^ 

Saltantem species, et chironomonta Tolanti 

Cultello, donee peragat dictata magistri 

Omnia ; nee minimo sane discrimine refertj 

Quo gestii lepor^, et cjuo gallina secetur. 

Duc6rid plantd, velut ictus ab Hercuki CdjiUfl^ 

Et pon6re foris, si quid tentaveris unquam 

Hiscere, tanquam habeas tria nomina. Quando propinat 

Virro tibi^sumitque tuis contracta labelits 

Pocula ? quis vestrftm temerarius usque adeo, quia 

Perditus, ut dicat r^i, bibe ? Pluritna sunt quea 

Noil audent homines pertusi dicere Iseni. 

Quadringenta tibi si quis Deua, aut similis Dts, 

Et mellor fatis, donaret ; homnncio, quantus 

Ex nihilo (ieres ! quantus Virrpnis amicus ! 

Da Trebio, pone ad Trebium :' visj finateri ab istia 



190 



135 



130 



139 



Rome was supplied with great quantities 
of corn from Libya, a part of Africa, 
wbich borders npon Elgypt; *<and, it 
•'should seem," (says Mr. Brown,) 
«' with mushrooms too." See Dbtdiv s 
Jut. note oo this place. However, flfom 
the circumstance of their being brought 
from Lybia to Rome, I should apprehend 
that species of <* under-ground edible 
M mushrooms" (as Bradly eaUs truffles) 
to be meant here, which grow best in dry 
chapped grounds, and wiU bear to be 
carried a great way, and to be kept a 
^considerable time without being spoiled. 
This is not the case witli that species of 
tuber which is called Metus, or mush- 
room; they remain good but a little 
while, either growing or gathered. 
£[ence, upon the whole, and from the 
circumstance of the word raduntur, 
L 116. which may imply the scraping, 
or shaving off, the outward thick bark, 
or rindy which is peculiar to truffles, 
these are most probably meant in this 
passage. See Chambebs. Truffle. 

119. Unyoke your oxen,'] Disjunge— 
Ik. disjoin them. q. d. Plough and sow 
no more, that there may be the more 
land for tmffles to grdw. A fine speech 
for an epicure. 

120. The carver.'] Structor signifies a 
purv^or of -victuals, a caterer ; also a 
server, who setteth the meat upon the 
tibte; also a carver of meat: this Uui( 



s^eMs to be meant here, and he is sup- 
posed to do it with some antic gestuires, 
sdmething like capering or dancing. 

121. Ihuruhing.'} Churononum-ontis 
(from ^u^, manus, and yo^»(, lex) signi- 
fies one that sheweth nimble motions 
with his hands ; hence chironomk, a khsd 
of gesture with the hands, ^ther in danc- 
ing, or in carving meat. Ainsw. Chi- 
ronomonta is from the ace. sing. (Gr. 
^u^6ffi^v9rtt) of the participle of thd 
Verb xHt^6v4fUdf^maxLU9 eerta 1^^ raoti- 
te— condiinos gestus edo— gesticnkM'* 

q, d ThaC Bol&Hig may be wanttog 
te mortify and vex yeu, you not onlf 
ste all these fine things brought to to- 
ble, but you will be a spectator of th« 
fesdvi^, alt, and* nimbleness, with 
, which the carver does his office, till be 
has OLfaibtted *U th«t he has learned of 
bis master in the art of carving. Se» 
the next note, ad fin. Diotata— See 

AlKSW. 

123. Norinde^iskdmattir,^c.']^^ 
IS now by no means roclonied dn indif- 
ferent matter, of of small coacem, in 
what mmner, or with #hat gesture, * 
here or a fiiwl b eut up ; this, as W9& 
as»gltittony itself, ii become aaeieBce. 
This was so much tbe cdse, that we Bmd 
people taking greet pains to Icam it 
under a master. See sat. id. 1. li^-^ 
41. 
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*^ O Lybia, unyoke your oxen, while you will send truffles." 
Meanwhile the carver, lest any indignation be wanting, 120 
You will behold dancing, and flourishing with a nimble 
Knife, till he can finish all the dictates of his* 
Master ; nor indeed is it a matter of the least concern, 
With what gesture hares, and with what a hen should be cut. 
You wiH be dragged by the foot, as the stricken Cacus by 

Hercules, 125 

And put out of doors, if you ever attempt 
To mutter, as if you. had three names. -r- When does Virro 
Drink to you, and take the cup touched by your 
l/ips ? which of you is rash enough, who so 
Desperate, as to $Ay to the great man, drink ? Many things 

there are, " iSO 

Which men in a torn coat dare not say. 

If to you four hundi^ (sestertia) any god, or one like the gods, 
And better than the fates, should present ; poor mortal, hoW great 
From nothing would you become ! how great a frietid of Virro ! 
*' Grive to Trebius — set before Trebius : — would you have, 

" bfOthep^ some J^ 



Hr^ere— ^so mueb As to open ytkit 
ntouth, as*itwer6, to spe£ik upon the 
occa^oa, as betraying ai^y dislike. 

Ig^. Three nafnea.} i. e» As ff fovt 
Were a man of quality, 'the great men' 
at Rome Wet'e distibguished by the 
prainomen, nomen, and c6gnomeii^ aM 
Caius Cornelius Scipio> Caius Marcus 
Coriolanus> and die like. 

If you were to take upon you, like a 
aobleman, to complain ot find fault with 
aU this, you would be di-agged T;Hth 
your heels foremost, and turned otit of 
doors, as the roboer CacuS was by 
Hercules. See Viao. ^n. viii. 219— 
€5, 

127—8. WTien does Virro drink to 
ybu.'] The poet, having particularized 
instances of contempt, which were put 
upon Aie poorer guests^ sucti a^ having 
bad meat arid drink set before them, &c. 
here mentions the neglectful treatment 
which they meet witb. 

q, d. *' Doefi Virrd ever drink yout 
** health,*' or^ ''does he ever take the 
*'cup out of your hand in order to 
*' pledge you, after it has once touched 
♦'^your lijps?" By this we may observe, 
that drinking to one another is very' 
Mcient. 

1 29. Is rash enough,'^.'] Aftw idl the 
YOL. i» Z 



pdna which you take to be invited to 
great tables, is there one of you who 
dares ventutv to open Ins mouUi to' the 
great man, so much as toaay, *'dank." 
as if you liad some faihiliarity with- 
hitii ? As we should say, <' put the bottiv' 
•f^afcout." 

J 30, The great man.] Regi — see before^ 
1. 14. 

152. Foufhiind^dsesl^rtia,] AknightV 
estate. 8eb sat. i. L 106, and note. 

135. BiAterthUfithi fates ] i. e. Better 
aild kinder thcin the fates have been to 
you, in making you so poor. 

'-^Poor moriai.2 Homundo means a 
poor sorry fellow ; duch Wfte Trebius in 
his present state* 

l54.^Frofh Hot^g, ^c'} The poefr 
here satirizes the v^allty and profifgtite' 
ndeanness of such people as Virro, whOse 
insolence and contempt towards their 
poor clients he has given us so many^ 
striking e^tatiipies of. Here he ebewa 
the change of condiict tov^ards them, 
which would be created immediately, if 
ot^e of them should happen to become 
rich. 

135. Give to Trebius, ^j-c] Then, say* 
he, if you were invited to sup with 
Virro, nothing would be thought too 
good; you wouid be oflfored every 
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Ilibus ? O Nummi, vobis hunc praestat honorem ; 
Vos estis fratres. Dominus tamen, et dorn'mi rex 

fi vis tu fieri, nullus tibi parvulud auli 
luserit ^neas, nee filia dulcior illo. 
Jucundum et carum sterilis facit uxor amicum. 146 

Sed tua nunc Micale pariat licet, et pueros tres 
In gremium patris fhndat mmul ; ipse loquaci 
Oaudebit niao; viridem thoraca jubebit 
A^rri, minimasque nuces, assemdue rogatiin]5 
Ad mensam quoties parasitus venent infans. 14S 

Vilibus ancipites fungi ponentur amicis, 
Boletus domino : sed qualem Claudius edit; 
Ante ilium uxoiis, post quern nihil amplius edit. 
Virro sibi, et reliquis Virronibus ilia jubebit 
Poma ds^-i, quorum solo pascaris odore : 150 

Qualia perpetuus Phseacum autumnus habebat; 
Credere quae possis surrepta sororibus Afris. 



^oicest daintf upon tfie table, and tba 
aenrants would be ordered to set it be* 
fore you. 

156. Of those dainties*] Ilia, lit. signi- 
Bes entrails, or bowels, of which some 
very choice and dainty dishes were 
tnade ; ito of the gOose's liver, and the 
like ; see L 1 1 4. He would in the most 
kind manner call^you brother, and in* 
^te you to taste of the most delicate 
dainties. 

—0 riches, j-c] A natural excla^ 
mation on the occasion, by which he 
gives Trebius to understand, that all this 
attention was not paid to him on his own 
account, but solely oa that of hu money, 
fieesat i. 1. 112,5. 

137. Ye are brethren,} Ye, O ye four 
bundred sestertia, are the friends and 
brethren of Virro, to whom he pay« his 
court. When be called Trebius brother, 
(L, 155.) he really meant you. 

137. And sovereign of a lord^ {"c] If 
you would be in a situation, not only 
of domineering over poor clients, but 
even over the lords of those clients, you . 
must be childless, you must bave neither 
ton or daughter to inherit your estate. 

138. In your hall, j-c] See Dido's 
words to iEneas. Vuig. iEn. iv. 1. 
928, 9. 

Si quis mihi parvulus atUd 
Luserit JEneas. 
Which Juvenal applies on tbis occasion 
icery bumourcusl^. 



140. ^ harren^ wife, j-c] While A 
wife remains without ^child-bearing, tm 
that there is no ostensible heir to th« 
estate, the husband will not want for 
people who will pay their court to him^ 
and profess * themselves his friends, in 
hopes of ingratiating themselves so far 
as to be made his heirs. 

141. But tho* your Micale,'] The namd 
of Trebius*s wife. 

q. d. But suppose it to happen other- 
wise, and your wife should not only 
have children, but brine you three at a 
birth ; still as you are rich, they'll pay 
their court to you, by fondling your ' 
little ones. He, Virro himself, (ipse,) 
will pretend to^rejoice in your young fa* 
nii]y.-.nido— a metaphorical expression, 
taken from a brood of young birds in a 
nest 

143. A green stomacher,] Viiidem 
thoraca, lit, breastplate. What this 
was cannot easily be determined, but it 
was, doubtless, aome ornament which 
children were pleased with. 

144. Small nuts,] Nuces, lit signifies 
nuts ; but here it denotes little balls of 
ivory, and round pebbles, which were 
the-usual playthings of children ; and 
which to ingratiate themselves with the 
parents, such mercenary persons as had . 
a design upon their fortunes used ta 
make presents of. ISee Hoa. lib. ii 
sat. iii. 1. 171, ?. FiU2^»'s oote ^ atid ' 
TzM. sat ]« 1. 10, 
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"Of those dainties?" — O riches! lie gives this honour to 

you — 
Ye are brethren. But if a lord, and sovereign of a lord 
You would become, in your hall no little 
-Eneas must play, nor a daughter sweeter than he, 
A barren wife makes a pleasant and dear friend. 140 

But tho' your Micale should bring forth, and should pour 
Three boys together into the bosom of their father, he in th« 

prattling 
Nest will rejoice ; he'll command a green stomacher 
To be brought, and small nuts, and the asked-for penny, 
As often as the in&nt-parasite conies to his table. 145 

Doubtful funguses are put to mean friends, 
A mushroom to the lord ; but such as Claudius ate 
Before that of his wife, after which he ate nothing more. 

Virro will order to himself, and the rest of the Virros, those 
Apples to be given, with the odour alone of which you may 
be fed, 150 

Such as the perpetual autumn of the Phaeacians had, 
Which you might believe to be stolen from the African sisters. 



144. The oiked-for penny*"] The ai 
was about three farthings of our money. 
We are to suppose the little ones, chit- 
dren-like^ to ask Virro for a small piece 
of money to buy fruit, cakes, &c. which* 
he immediately gives them. 

145. As often as, ^cl Virro not only 
goes to see the diildren, but invites 
them to b(s table, where they never 
come but they wheedle and coax him, 
in order to get what they want of him^ 
Hence the poet says, Pkrasitus infans* 

146. Doublfudfvn^es.l There are 
several species of the mushroom-kind ^ 
some of which are poisonous, and it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish them, 
therefore the eater cannot be certain 
that he is safe; hence Juvenal says, 
ancipites fungi. . 

It is to be observed, that the poet, 
after his digression on the mean venali- 
ty of such people as Virro, (who would 
pay their court to those whom they 
now use. with the utmost contempt, if by 
any accident they became rich,) now 
YctiMnis to his main subject, which was 
to particularize those instances of ill 
treatment which the dependents on 
great men experienced at their tables, 
in order to dissuade Trebiuf from his 
pr^a^t servile pursuitsj. 



147. ^ mushroom,'] Boletus signifies 
a mushroom of the wholesome and best 
tort. 

— But such as, ^c] TKey were. n6t 
only of the best sort, but the best of 
that sort ; such as regaled the emperor 
Claudius; before the fatal catastropha 
after mentioned. 

148. T/iat of his wife,] Agrippina, tha 
mother of Nero, and sister to Caligula, 
the wife of Claudius, who succeeded 
Caiigula in the empire, destroyed her 
husband, by mixing poison in a mush' 
room which she gave him to eat. 

149. The rest of the Virros.] t. e. Tha 
rest of the great men at his table, who> 
like Virro, were very rich, and of coursa 
much respected by him. 

150. Apples,'] Poma is a general nama 
for fruits of all kinds which grow on 
trees, as apples, pears, cherries, &c. 
and signifies here, some of the roost 
delicious fruits imaginable, which poor 
Trebius was to be regaled wiUi nothing 
but the smell of at Virro*s teble. 

151. phaacians.} A people of tha 
island of Corfu, or Corcyra, in tha 
Ionian sea, where there was feigned to 
be a perpetual autumn, abounding wittt 
the choicest fruits, - 

J|2. The African sisters,] Meanitgthf 
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*ru«cabie fruei'is noalii quod in J^ggere rodit 
Qui tegitur parm^ et galed ; metuensque flagelli 
Discit ab hirsute jaculum torquere CapellS. 155 

Forsitan iinpensae Virronem parcere credas : 
Hoc agit, ut doleas : nam quae comoedia — mimus 
Quis melior plorante gula ? ergo omnia fiunt; 
Si nescis, ut per lachrymas effundere bilem 
Cogaris, preR3oque diu siridere molari. 160 

Tu tibi liber homo, et regis con viva viderls; 
Captum te nidore suae putat iHe culinx : 
Nee male conjectat : quis enira tarn nudus, ut ilium 
Bis ferat, Hetruscum puero si contigit aurum, 
Vel nodua tantum, et signum de paupere loYo ? IQ5 

Spes bene ccenandi vos decipit : ecce dabit jam 



tu^ the Uiree daughters of Hesperus, 
brother of Atlas, king of Mauritania, 
who are feigned to Jiave had orchards in 
Africa, whidi produced golden fruity 
kept by a watchful dragon, which Her- 
cules ^w, and obtained the prize. 

155. The icab ^ an ajiple.] While 
Virro and his rich guests have before 
them fruits of the most fragrant .ai^d 
beautiful kinds, you* Trebiia?, and such 
as you> will be to ^joy scabby« speckjs 
rotten apples, an4 soch other fruit as a 
poor half-starved soldier in a fortress, 
who is glad of any thing he can get, 
is forced to take up with. 

154, Fearing the whip,'} Being under 
severe discipline. 

155. Leams^to ihrwv, j^c,} Is trmp- 
, ing for arms, and learning to throw the 

javelin. 

— From the rough Capella.'} This was 
probably the name of some centurion, 
or other officer, who^ like our adjutant 
or Serjeant, taught the young tecruits 
their exercise, and stood over them 
with a twig or young shoot of a vine, 
. (which flagcllum sometimes signifies, see 
Aiarsw.) and with which they corrected 
thera if they did amiss. See 9ftt. viii. 
1. 247, 8. ^nd note. 

The epithet hirsuto, here, may ioti- 
mtAe the appoarance of this centurion, 
either from his dress, or from his person. 
As to the first, wo may observe, that the 
aoldiers wore a sort of hair- cloth, or 
rough garment, made of goat's hair» 
ViaozL, G. i|i. 3\ 1—13. says, that the 
shepherds ishaved the beards of the he* 



goats for the service of tha c^DOps, md 
for coverings of mariners^: 
Nee mi7iu5 interea bt&bas, incana^t^^ 

menta 
Cyniphii tondent htrd, sekugue ctmantmf 
Usum in castrorum, et miseris veUtmina 
nautis, 
UsuA in castrorum may mean here, ca. 
venqgsfor tlie tent$, but al^o (as Ruieua 
^^t>serve.s) h^r cloths for t^e soldiers' gar* 
ments* as well as for those as mariners. 

The roughness of his person nuist 
appear from the htdriness of its appe.ar- 
an(;e, frqm ^ beard which he wore, 
from Uie nciglected hair of his head, 
and, in short, from the general hairiness 
of his whole body. See sa^ ii, ). 11, 12. 
and sat. xiv. 1. 194, 5. 

Sed caput intactuni buxo, naresque 
pUosa$ 

Annotet^ etgrandes miretur IabHus alas. 

This passage of Juvenal has been the 
occasion of various conjectures among 
commentators, which the reader may 
find in l^ly^ay's note» who himself 
seems to have adopted the lea^t pro-* 
bable. The r^ad^ng hirsuto Capella 
as the name and 4^scription of soQie 
person appears to me, as it ^oes to 
Marshal and others, the most simple 
and natural. 

1 56. Perhaps 1/ou may think. ] The poet, 
with much ardtiness, and at the sanie 
time with due severity, ccmcludes ^i» 
Satire by setting the behaviour of tbe 
patron as well as that of the parasite, in 
its true light, and l^om thence, endea- 
vours to shame Trtbius out of his mean 
submission to the indignities which he 
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You will .enjoy the «oab of anapple^ i/iiiiphia*'tre|K{hl»giHMNi 
Who is covered with A shi^ldand lidlmct, fttid, ieiuriiig itb« ^ibk}, 
Learns from tl^ rough C^Mlla to tbfow a^dart. U5 

Perhaps you may thiidc Viito spares expense t 
He .does this that yo^ may grieve 2 for wliat.oof»edy«*-wfaat 
Mimic is better, than deplovii^ gbittonyf ther«ifore ail isxloiie^ 
If you know not, that by tears to pour lorth iraxatiQn 
You may be compellM, and long to creek with a pressed 
grinder. J60 

Ypn 3eeai to yawsdf .a fre^,wa»,^d^,g^^:Qf tlijBgre^t 
jnaii-; 
ti« thinks you are taken with the smell of his kitehen, 
Kor^doesqe guess badly ^ tox who so naked, that would 
Ba^r him twioe if ,tbe£iru9«»n gold befel biqa ,>vhea a boy^ 
Or the ned«s only, and the maw ftem the poor eCrap/ 165 

*Th;& hope of supping ^ell deceives you r^-io-^-qow he wiB gite 



has to expect, if he pursues his plan of 
attending the tables of the great. A 
useful lesson is to be drawn from hence 
by all who affect an intimacy with their 
superiors, and who, rather than not have 
the reputation of it, submit to the most 
insolent treatm^it; not seeing that 
every affront which they are forced to 
endure is only an earnest of still greater. 
— Virro spares^ ^c] Perhaps you will 
«et all this down to a principle of parsi- 
mony in the great man^ and ttM, to 
save expense^ Virro lets you fare so ill; 
but you are. mistaken. 

157. ffe does this, jfc] All tliis is 
done, (ergo omnia fiunt^ 1. 158.) first to 
Yex youy and then to laugh at you. 

— For what comedy ^ ^c."] There can 
be no higher comedy, or any buffoon or 
jester (minus) more laughiU>le, than a 
disappointed glutton (gula, lit. throat) 
bemoaning himself (plorahte) with tears 
of anger and resentment at such ill fare, 
and gnashing and grating his teeth lo« 
gether, having noSiing to put between 
them to keep them asunder. This, if 
you know it not already, I now. teU 
you, to be the motive of Virro's treat- 
ment of you, when he sends for you to 
sup with him. 

161. A free man, 41^.] A gentleman at 
large, as we say, and think that you are 
a fit guest for a rich man's table, and 
that, as such, Virro invites you. 

162. He thinks, j-c] He knows you 
well enough, to suppose that you hav« 



no other view in coming but to gormaa* 
dise, and that therefore the scent of bis 
kitchen alone is what brings you to hk 
house : in this he does not guess amiss^ 
for thb is certainly the case. Nidmr 
signifies the savour of any thing roasted 
or burnt. 

169. For who so naked, jf^.} So desti- 
tute of all things, as after once being so 
used, would submit to it a second time? 
lliis plainly Indicates your mean and 
«Qvdid motives for coming. 

164. JJf tlie Etruscan gold, ^.] The 
golden boss, or bulla, brought in among 
the Romans by the Etrurians, was per- 
mitted, at first, only to the children of 
nobles : afterwards to all free-born. It 
was an ornament, made In the shape of 
an heart, and worn before the hreast, to 
proftipt them to the study of wisdom ; 
they left it off at the age of sixteen. 
See sat. xiii. 1. 33. 

1 65. The nodus only,} A bulla or boss 
of leather, a sign or note of freemen, 
worn by the poorer sort of children, and 
suspended at the breast by a leathera 



The meaning of 1. 1 64, 5. seems to b^ 
that no man, one should think, could 
bear such treatment a second time, 
whatever situation of life he himself 
might be in, whether of a noble, or of 
a freedman^s family. 

] 66, The hope of supping wett deceives.^ 
Your love of gluttony gets the better of 
your refiectioD, and deceives you into • 
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Semfisom lqx>reiny atquealiquid de dunibus apri t 

Ad noB jam veniet minor ahilis : inde parato, 

latactoque omnes, et stricto pane tacetis. 

Ille aapit, qui te sic utitur : omnia fenre 170 

Si potes, et debes ; pulsandum vertice vaao 

Pnebebis quandoque caput, nee dura timebis 

Flagra pati, liis epulis, et tali dignus amico. 

notioDy that however Ol-treated you maj or pullet, called minor altiKi, at di»- 

faaTe been before, this will not happen tinguishing these smaller Hoin^Sft fimm 

again. the laiger, such as geese, &e. 

166. **Lo^~nowhewiligivet4^e.2TbM 16S. Then with pr^parctmc,] Hmq^ 
is supposed to be their reasoning upon with bread ready before you, which 
the matter. rsmains untouched, as you resenre it ta 

167. An htUf-eaten hare.} "Now/* eat with the expected dainties, and ready 
■qr they, ** we shall have set before us cut asunder into slices, or, as some, ready 
^« what Virro leaves of a hare, or part of drawn out— metaph. from the drawing » 
•* die haunches of a wild boar.*' iword to be ready against aa attack. 

168. TkikmrffUfndi Afirthta 169. TenHtiknL^ Tou vait in p». 
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'* An half-eaten hare, or something from the buttocks of a boar : 

** To us will now come the lesser mt fowl" — then with pr^)ared9 

And untouched, and cut bread, ye are silent. 

He is wise who uses you thus : all things, if you can, 170 

You also ought to beeir : with a shaven crown you will some time 

Ofier your head to be beat, nor will you fear hard 

Liashes to endure^ worthy these feasts, and such a friend* 

lieiit expectation of the good things slaves^^ whose heads are shaven, in token 

which you imagine are coming to you. of their servile condition, you will sub* 

170. He is wise, 4c<^.] Meanwhile, mil to a broken head ; you*U not mii^d 
Virro does wisely ; he treats you very an hearty flogging. 

irightly, by sending none of his dainties 173. Worthy thete feasts, ^c,"] Thui 

to your part of the table, for if you ean you will prove yourself deserving of such 

bear audi usage repeatedly, youcortainly scurvy iare as yon are insulted with at 

deserve to bear it. Virro's table, and of ju&t »ucb a patron 

171. With a shaven crown, j-c] q. d, as Yiiro to give it you; 
t<m> will soon be more atgect stiUj like 
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ARGtTMENT. 

Tkh SaHre h almost twice the length of antfof the mt^ ^ni h 
a bitter irrvecthe against the fair sex. The ladies of Home 
are here represented in a very shocking Kg/^ The Poet imkes^ 

C^REDO pudicttiam Saturno rej^ nioratai)^ 

Interns, yisamque diu ; cum frigida parvas 

Praeberet spelunca domos, ignemque, Laremque, 

Et pecu», et dominos communi clauderet umbra : 

Silvestrem montana torum cum stemeret uxor 5 

Frondibus et culmo, Ticinarumque ferarum 

Pellibus baud similis tibi, Cynthia, nectibi, cujuft 

Turbavit nitidos extinctus passer ocellos : 

Sed potanda ferens infantibus ubera magnis, 

Et saepe horridior glandem ructante marita, 

Qaippe aliter tunc orbe novo, coeloque recenti 

Vivebant homines ; qui rupto robore nati, 

Compositique luto nulfos habu^w paraucu; 

Multa pudicitiac veteris vestigia forsan, 

Ant aliqua extiterant, et sub Jove, sed Jove nondum 

Barbato^ nondum Orsecis jurare paratis 



10 



15 



Line I. Saturn^] The son of CteTum 
and Vesta. Under his reign in Italy 
ihe poets place the Golden Age, when 
the earthy not forced b]r plough or har- 
row, afforded all sorts of grain^and fruit, 
the whole world was common, and with- 
out inelesure. 

2. fVas seen iong,} During the whole 
of the Golden Age. 

3. The household god. 1 Lar signifies a 
god, whose image was kept within the 
hoiifie, and set ia the chimneji or on the 
heaiitk, and was supposed to preside 
OTer, and protect the house and land. 

5. The TnountaiiuwifeJ] lA^inQin deu9 
md ca^es of the mountains^ 



7. Cynthia,'] Mistress to the poet Fh>« 
pertius*' 

7—8. Nor thee whose bright eyes, 4fC. J 
Meaning Lesbia, mistress to Catullus, 
who wrote an elegy on the death <^ her 
sparrow. The poet mentions these ladies 
in contrast with the simplicity of life 
and manners in ancient times. 

9« Ifer great children.] According to 
He»ody in the Golden Age, men were 
accounted infants, and under the care of 
their mother, till near an hundred years 
old. Potanda well suits this idea, for 
such might rather be said to drink, thau 
to suck. 

10, Belching the acorn*] The first rac« 
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ARGUMENT. 

occasion to persuade his friend Ursidius Posthumus fiwn 
marriage^ at the expense of the zs>hoU sex. See Mr. Drj/ien^$ 
Argument. 

L BELIEVE that chastity, in the reign of Saturn, dwelt 

Upon earth, and was seen long : when a cold den aflbrded 

Small habitations, and fire, and the household-god. 

And inclosed the cattle, and their masters, in one common shdter : 

When the mountain-wife would make her rural bed 

With leaves and straw, and with the skins of the neighbouring 

Wild be^ts : not like thee, Cynthia, nor thee, whose bri^t 

Eyes a dead sparrow ^nade foul (with weeping :) 

But carrying her dugs to be drunk by her great child ren,^ 

And often more rough than her husband belching the acorn. 10 

For then, in the new orb of earth, and recent heaven^ 

Men lived otherwise — who, born from a bursten oak. 

And composed out of clay, had no parents. 

Perhaps many traces of chastity remained. 

Or some, even under Jupiter, but Jupiter not as yet 15 

Bearded; the Greeks not as yet prepared to swear 



•f men were supposed to have fed on 
acorns; a windy Idnd of food. 

So Drtdxm: 

jind fat with acorns belch' d their windy 
food. 

11. Recent heaven''] Coelum here 
means the air, firraampnt, or atmosphere^ 

12. From a bursten oak."] Antiquity 
believed men to have come forth from 
trees. So Viro. JEn. viii. 315. 

Gensque vir&m truncis et duro roboM 
nata. 
Hie notion came from their inbajilting 
the trunks of large trees, and from 
thence they w«re <aid to be bora of 
them. 

VOL.1, 



Iff. And c&niposed out qfcIoj/J} Or mud^ 
by Prometheua, the son of Japetus/ont 
of the Titans. See Ainsw. F^omft* 
theus. 

So this poet, sat. sir. S5* 
Et meliorelutojkuatpraeordia TittttU 
See sat. iv. 155 1 and note. 

15. Under Jupiter, ^c j When Joft 
had driven his father Saturn into bani^« 
ment, the Silver Age began, acoord^fl 
to the poets. Jove lyas the supposed 
son of Saturn and Ops. 

16. Bearded.] The most inngcentpart 
of the Silver Age was before Jove had a 
beard; tor when on(e dttwn ^ew upon, 
his chin, wha^ praalw l» |^«4 wUbi 
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Per caput alterius : cum furem nemo timeret 

Caulibus, aut pomis, sed aperto viveret horla* 

t^aulatim deinde ad superos Astraea recessit 

nkc comite, atque duee pariter fugere sorores. SO 

Antiquum et vfetui.est alienum, Posthiime, lecltim 

CoDCutere, atque sacri Genium contemnere fulcri. 

Omne aliud crimen mox ferrea prolulit aetas : 

Viderunt primos argentea saeciifa meechos. 

Conventum tamen, et pactum, et sponsalia^ tiostrS Sfr 

Tempestate paras; jamque a tonsoremagistro 

Pecteris, et digko pignus fortasse dedisti. 

Certe sanus erar: uxorem, Posthume, ducis? 

Die, qu& Tisiphone, quibus exagitare colubris I 

Ferre potes dominam salvis tot restibus ullam ? SO 

Cum pateant altae, caligantesque fenestrae? 

Cum tibi vicinum se praebeat ^railius pons? 

Aut si de mnhis nulfus placet e:situs ; illud 

Nontiij ptitas melius, iqfuod t^cum pusio dormit? 

Pusio qui noctu non litigstt : exigit a te 3S 

Nulla jacens illic munusculk, nee queritur quod 

£t lateri parcas nee, quantunCi jussit, anheles. 

Sed placet Ursidio lex Julia: tollere dulceitt 

Co^itat.haeredem, cariturus turt\u:e magno^ 



the female sex are weU known: iron' 
|)ars and locks could not hold against his 
golden key. See Hoa. lib. iii. ode zvL 
1—8. 

17. JBy the head of another.'] The Greeks 
introduced forms of swearing, not only 
by Jupiter, who was therefore called 
O^Kt^i, but by Other gods, and by men, 
by themselves, then: o#n h^ads, &c. 
Like Ascanius, ^n. ix. 300. 

JPer caput hocjuro, per quod pater ante 
solkBat. 

VS, Lwed with an open gardefi."] Thef 
had no need of incl<)^ures to secure their 
fruits from thieves. 

19. Astrtea,} The goddess of justice, 
vpho,^ with many other deities, lived on 
earth in the Golden Age, but, being 
offended with men*s vices, she retired 
to the skies, and^as translated into the 

"sign Virgo, next to Libra, who holdeth 
ber balance; See OV. Met. lib. i. 1. 
150. 

20, Tht two sister^.'} Justiceimd Chas- 
tity. 

22. Genius,"} Signiiles a good or evil 
dsNnen, attending each . man or woman* 
•t every time land place ; hence, to 



watefr ovte tTie marriage htS, and t6» 
preserve it, or punish the violation c^ 
it; 

^-Of the sacred prop,] Fulcrum notT 
only denotes the |>r6p which supports m- 
bed, (i. e. the bedst»Eid, as we call it,)^ 
but, by synec. the coudi or bed itself. 

The poet is here describing the anth, 
quity of the sin of adultery, or violatiokt 
of the marriage bed. 

23 — 4. The Iron Age-^the Silver Age^ 
0f th^se; see Ovm. Met. lib. i. fab. iv. 
and V. 

25. Yet, 4fc]. Here Juvenal begins to- 
eKpostulat^ witfi his friend UrsidiUs 
Posthumus on his intention to nuury. 
You, says he, in thes^ our days of profli- 
gacy, are preparing a meeting of friends^, 
a marriage-contract,' and espousals. Tha 
word sponsalia sometimes denotes pre* 
sents to the bride. 

26. By <t master barber."] You have 
your hair dressed in the spracest man- 
ner, to make yourself agreeable to your 
sweetheart. 

ar. Ftedge tb the JingenJ The wed- 
ding-ring^-this custom is very ancianlr. 
See CHAMTOna— Tit. Ring. 
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By the head of another : when nobody feared a thief* * 
For his herbs, or apples, but Hved with ai^ open garden. ' 
Then, by little and little, A^ti:;^ r^tir^ to the gods, 
With this her companion, and the two sisters tied away toge- 
ther. ^ 20 
I4 is an old ancient practice, O Ppsthumus, to violate the bed 
Of another, and to despise the genius of the sacred prop* 
Every other crime the Iron Age presently brought in, 
The Silvef Age saw the first adulterers. 

Yet a meeting, and a contract, and espousals, in our S5 

Time ypu prepare : apd already by a master Iwber 
You ^re pombed : and perhaps have given tl^e pkdge to the finger. 
Yqu certainly wa^ once squpd (9f mi^ul.) Do you, Posthumus, 

marry? 
^^y? by what Tisiphone, by wlmt snakes are you agitated 
Cs^n you bear any mistress, when so many halters are safe ? 
When so many high and dizzening windows are open ? 
When the -^milian bridge presents itself near you ? . 
Or if, of so many, no one death pleases you, do not you 
Think it better to live as you now do ? 
With those who have no nightly quarrels v^ith you, 
Who exact no pres^s, nor complain ll^i 
You don't comply with all their unreasonable desires? 
But the Julian law pleases Ursidius, he thinks 
To bring up a sweet heir^ ^bput to want a large turtle fish^ 



30 



35 



'SS. Onccjound (of minJ).] Yoawer^ 
once in your senses, before you tqok 
l^arriage into your bead. 

29. H^hat Tisiphoneli She was WPr. 
posed tp bjB one of the furies, with^ 

. snakes upon b^f head instead of hair, 
i|nd to urge and irrit^ ip^n to furious 
^tions. 

30. jiny mistrets.'] A vife tp domi- 
neer and govern. 

-^So many halters- are Sf^^}. Are left 
4)QUsed, and therefore readily to h^ iQome 
«t, and you might so easily hai^ your- 
self out of the way. 

31. Difosetiing windows,'] Altae, caXi- 
gantesque — i. e, so high as to make one's 
bead dizzy by looking down from theno. 
Caligo-in|;^ signifies sometimes dizziness. 
See AiNsw. 

The poet insinuates, that his friend 
might dispatch himself by throwing him- 
self out at a window, 

52,,^mUian bridge.'} 3uilt over the 
^b«f by ipSiaiUus Scai^rua^ ^u^ a mii« 



firom Romck 

Ursidius might du'ow himself OTer 
this, and drown himself in the river. 

54»-7. In these four lines our poet ia 
carried, by bis rage against the vicious 
females of bis day, into an argument 
which ill suits. with his rectitude of 
thought, and which had better be ob- 
scuredc by decent paraphrase, than ex« 
plained by literal translation. See sat* 
ii^ 1. 12» note. 

•38. The Juliatklaw.1 Against adultery. 
Vid. sat. ii, 37. ^ 

(Jrsidius delights himself to think that, 
if he npfarries, the Julian law will pro*^ 
tect the 'Chastity of his wife. 

39. An heir,'] To his fortune and 
estate. 

-^ About to want, jfc] Now, at a tim« 
of life to be courted,, as a single man, 
he'll have no presents of fish, and othe^ 
dainties, from people who wish to ingra- 
tiate themselves with him, in hopes of> 
being bis heirs. (Comp. 8«t. v« U 136^ 
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MuDorumqae jubis, ec captatove macello. 
Quid fim non posse pates, si jungitur alia 
IJrsidio? si moechomm notissimus olim 
Stalta maritali jam porrigit ora capistro, 
Quern ioties texit periturum cista Latini ? 
Quid, qaod et antiquis uxor de moribus illi 
Quaeritur? O medici mediam pertundite venamt 
Delicias hominis I Tarpeium limen adora 
Pronus, et auratam Junoni csede juyencam, 
Si tibi contigerit capitis matrona pudici. 
Paucae adeo Cereris vittas contingere dignae ; 
Quarum non timeat pater oscula. Necte coronam 
Post^bus, et densos per limtnianende corymbps. 
Unas Iberinae yir sufficit ? ocyus iHud 
Extorquebis, ut haec oculo contei^ta sit uno. 
Magna tamen fiima est cujusdam rure patemo 
Viventis: vivat Grabiis, ut vixit in agro ; 
Vivat Fidenis, et agello cede patemo. 
Quis tamen affirmat nil actum in montibus, aut in 
Speluncis ? adeo senuerunt Jupiter et Mars ? 
Porticibusne tibi monstratur fcemina YOto 
Digna tuo? cuneis an habent spectacula totis 



SAT. tU 

40 



45 



50 



55 



60 



14a) Tbis tras fery usual, and Uie 
people who did it were called cftptatores. 
See sat ^. 1. 202. Aiksw. Turtur. 

40. Inveigling tmirkei-placeJ] Macel* 
lum— Jdie markeuplace for fisff and other 
proTisionsy which were purchased foy 
tiiese flatterers to fnake presents of to 
tilose th^ wished to, inYd^e; and this 
nems to be the reason of the word cap- 
ta^re bei«g placed as an epithet tp 
maeello in this line. 

-42. Once the mos$ noted 0fndukerer$,J 
fVtwn this it appears ihmt Juvenal's 
friend, Ursidius, had |^n a man of 
Kmy pvofligate chaiaoter, # thorough 
det>auchee» as we say. 

42. Kow reackf 4fC.] A metaphor, 
taken from beasts of burden, who quietly 
reach forth their heeds to the bridle or 
llalter. 

44. Chest of Ladnus.] The comedian 
I^atinus played upon the stage the gal, 
laat to an adulteress, who, being in the 
utmost danger, upon the unexp^ted re- 
ton of her husband, she locked him up 
m a dtest; a part, it seems, 'fliat had 
Man often reaUaed by Ursidius in ^ 



younger days. 

45. WTuU.^ Sat. ill. 1« 147. not^ 

— That a wife, $c.] q d. This we may 
say, that, moreofer, he is mad enough 
to expect a chaste irift. 

46. The middle vein,} It was usual ta 
bleed mad people in what was called the 
vena media, or middle vein of the arm. 
Pertundite— Ht. bore through. 

Juvenal is for having Ursidius treated 
like a madman, not only for intending to 
niarry, but especially for thinking that 
he could find any wopian of ancient and 
diaste morab. 

47. The Tarpeian threshold.'] The C»- 
pitoline hil], where there was a temple of 
Jupiter, was also called the Tarpeian hill^ 
on account of Tarpeia, a vestal virgin, 
who was there killed, and buried by tha 
Sabines. 

46. For Juno a gSM heifer.'} Juno 
was esteemed the patroness of marriage,* 
and the avenger of adultery. Farnab. 
See i^n. tv. 59. To her vnis sacrificed 
an heifer with gilded horns. 

50. To touch the filets of Ceres.} The 
iMiestessea ^ Ceres it&t only t» b« of 
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And the crests of mallets, and the inveigling market-place. 40 

What think you may not come to pass, if any woman 

Be joined to> Ursidius ? If he, once the most noted of add* 

terers, 
Now reach his foolish head to the marriage headstall, 
Whom, so often, ready to perish, the. chest of Lfctinus ha«^ 

concealed ? 44 

lYhat (shall we say beside?) — that a wife of ancient morals too 
Is sought by him — O physicians, open the middle vein { 
Delightful man ! adore the Tarp^ian threshold 
Prone, and slay for Juno a gilded heifer. 
If a matron of chaste life fall to your share. / 

There are so few worthy to touch the fillets of Ceres, 50 

Whose kisses a father would not fear. Weave a crown 
For your gates, and spread thick ivy over your threshold. 
Does one man suflflce tor Iberina ? you will sooner that 
Extort, that she should be content with one eye. 54 

B^t there is great fame of a certain (girl) living at her father** 
Country house : let her live at Gabii as she lived in the country; 
Let her live at Fidenae, and I yield the father's country seat. 
But who affirms that nothing is done in mountains, or in 
Dens? Are Jupiter and Mars grown so old ? 
Is there a woman shewn to you in the Porticos vrorthy • W 

Tour wish ? have the spectacles, in all the benches, 



fhaste matrons; their heads were bound 
widi 6]lets, and none but chaste tromen 
were to assist at her feasts. 

51. Whose kUses, j-c] ^o lewd and 
debauched were the RomaB women, 
that it was hardly safe for their own 
fathers to kiss them. 

^^Weave a crown, ^c] Upon wedding- 
days the common people crowned their 
diDors and door-posts with ivy-boughs ; 
but persons of fortune made u^ of lau- 
rel, and built scaffolds in the streets for 
people to see the nuptial solemnity. See 
L78. 

55. Does one man suffice for Iberma?"! 
i* e. For the woman you ve going to 
marry. 

' 66* Gabii.} A town of the Volsciansy 
about ten miles from Rome, 

57. JFidena,^ A city of Italy. 

The poet means — ** Let this innocent 
iprl, who has suCh a reputation fpr living 
chastely in the country, be carried to 
■ODM town, as Gabiif wh«rf tbwe Is » 



concourse of people, or to Y'ldente, wh!<^ 
is still more populous, and if she with* 
stands th^ temptations which she meets 
with there, then, says he, agello cedo pa- 
terno-*I grant what you say about her 
chastity, while at her father^s house in' 
the country .•• 

59. Arejupiier and iiars, ^c] J'uve* 
nal alludes to the amours of these gods, 
as Jupiter with Leda, &c. Hars with 
Venus, the wife of Vulcan, &c and 
hereby insinuates that, even in the most 
remote situations, and by fi^e most ex- 
traordinary atid unlikely means, women 
might be unchaste. 

60. In the Porticos.'] These were a 
sort of piaaza, covered over to defend 
people from the weather, ii? some of 
which the ladies of Rome used to meet 
for walking; as ours in the Park, or in 
other public walks. 

61. 27ie' spectacles. 2 Sp^tacula^— tha 
theatres, and other public places far 
sbf ws and games» 
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Quod securus ames, quodque inde ei^cerpere poBsis? 

Cbironomon Ledam moUi saltante Batyllo^ 

Tuccia yesicse non impemt : Appula gannit 

Sicut in amplexu : subitum et miserabile Ipngum 6$ 

Attendit Thymele ; Tbymele tunc ruBtica discit. 

Ast aliflB, quoties aulsea repondita cessant, 

£t vacuo dausoque sonant fora sola theatro, 

Atqueaplebeislopge Megalesia; tristes 

Personam, thyrsumve tenent, et subligar Acct. 7Q 

Urbicus exodip risum movet Atellanse 

Gestibus AuiOAoe^; hunc diligit ^lia paupen 

Solvitur his magno comoedi fibula. Sunt, qiiss^ 

Chrysogonupi cantare vetent. Hispulla tragcedo. 

Gaudet : an es|)ectas, ut Quintilianus ametur ? f^i 

Accipis uxorem, de qu& citharcedus Echion 

Aut Glaphyrus fiat pater, Ambrosiusve ^horauleSj^ 

Xipnga per angustos figamus pulpita vicos : 

Ornentur postes, et grandi janua lauro, 

|7t testudineo tibi, |^tu|e, conopeo 801 



<8. When the toft BathyUut, fc] Hiis 
wai some famous dancer, who repre- 
■MUcd the diaracter and story of Led» 
embraced by Jupiter in the shape of a 
swan; in this Bathyllus exhibited such 
lascivious gestures as were very pleasing 
to the country ladies here mentioned^ 
QiiroDomon, see sat. Y* 121. <and noti^ 

65—6. '^ymeUdong attends.^ Thy- 
mele pays the utmost and unwearied at- 
tention to the danpes, as well to the 
quicker motions* as to the lan^^uishing 
expressions of diistress, 

66. Learns*'] Becomes acquainted with 
all this, and practises accordingly. 

67. The loik'd'Up curtains, 4*c.] Au- 
lieum, a piece of hanging, or curtain, as 
i^ the theatre. It may stand here for 
all the ornaments of the theatre, which 
were taken down and laid aside when 
the season came for the theatres to be 
abut up. 

68. The courts alone sound."] The courts 
of justice with the pleadings of the 
lawyers. 

69. The Megalemn ^arfieSf 4?»J The 
Megalesian games were instituted by 
Junius Brutus, in honour of Cybele, the 
mother of the gods. The Plebeian 
games were instituted either in re- 
membrance of the ^o|^le*s liberty, 



upcfa ttie expulnon pf thdr Itings^ 
or for the reconciliation of the peo- 
ple aitfr seceflsion to mount Aven- 
tine. See sat. iu. 163. s^d note* Th^ 
Megalesian were celebrated in AprO, the 
Plebeian at the latter end of November: 
io that there was a long disUuu^ of 
t^e between them. 

70. Possess the mask, ^c] During thi^ 
long vacation from public entertain*^ 
x^ents, these ladies divert themselves 
with acting plays, dressing themselvesi^ 
io the earb of the actors. See Detdek. 

^^The thyrsus.] A spear twisted about 
with ivy, and proper to Bacchus, used 
by actors when they personated hiuK 

•— r^e sash»} Subligar, a sortof clpth- 
ing which the actors used to cover' the 
lower parts of the body. ' 

— Accius] The name of some famous 
tragedian. 

71. tTrbicus,] Some famous comedian 
or buffoon. 

-^Excites laughter.] i. e. While he re- 
presents, in a ridiculous manner, tl^e part 
of* Autonoe, in some interlude written oi)^ 
the subject of her story, in the Atellai^ 
sjjle; the drift of which was to turn se- 
rious matters into jest, io order to make 
the spectators laugh. Sometliing like 
what we call burlesc^ue. 
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That which you itiight love securely, and whatt you might 

pick out froiri thence ? 
When the soft Bathyltus danc^ the nimble Lefda^ 
Tuccia can't contain herself: Apputa whines 
As if embraced: the quick, the languishing Thy mele ' 6i 
Long attends : then the rustic Thymele learns. 
But others, as soon as the lock'd-up curtains cease, 
And the courts alone sound, the theatre being empty and shut up^ 
And the Megalesian games, long from the Plebeian, sad 
They possess the mask, or thyrsus, and sash of Accius. 70 
Urbicus excites laughter in an interlude by the gestures 
Of Atellan Autonoe; poor JSlia loves him. 
The button of th^ comediari is looseiiM fot these at a great 

price. There are, who 
Will forbid Chrysogdnus to sing. HispuUa rejoices 74 

In a tragedian: do you es^pect that QuintiHan can be loved B 
You take a wife, by whom the harper Echiori, 
Or Glaphyrus, will become a father ; or Ambrosius the piper. 
Liet us fix long stages thro' the narrow streets, 
!Let the posts be adorned, and the gate with the grand laurel, 
That to thee, O Lentulus, in his vaulted canopy, 80 



71. Interlude.1 Ezodio. $ee sat iii. L 
174. and note. 

72. AteUan^l Hiis species of interlude 
was called Atellan, from Atella, a city of 
the Osci, where it was ^rst invented. It 
was a kind of Latin drama, full of jokes, 
banters, anct merriments, (see Aimsw.) 
the origin whereof may be seen in Lit. 
lib. Yii. c. S. See also Amt. Univ. Hist. 
voL iiL p. 54. note /. 

— -^tt/onoe.] Autonoe was the daughter 
of Cadmus, and mother of Actapon, who 
was turned into a stag, and eaten by 
his own hounds. T^ere was ah exor- 
dium, or farce, on this subject, in which 
it may be supposed that Autonoe was a 
principal character, prol^bly (he chief' 
subject of the piece. 

--^Poor JEiia, ^fc.] Some Woman of the 
ifilian family which had faUen into de- 
cay and poverty. 

73. The button of the comedian.'} The 
fibula here denotes a circle of brass, put 
oh the young singers, so as to prevent 
commerce with women, which was rec- 
koned to spoil their voice. The lewd 
women, here spoken of, were at a great 
expense to get this impediment taken off*, 
Ibat they might be intimate with these 



youths. See I. 378. notOi 

74. iFtU/orbiddhtysoganus.jInkiAWtm 
a famous singei', of whom the lad^ were 
so fond, as to spoil bis voi<^ with their 
carteses, so tluii they hindered his 
unging. 

— HispvUa.l Some great lady, famou» 
for her lewdness with player^, ot which 
siie was very fond. 
' 75. QUintUian.l A grave rhetorician^ 
born at Caliguris, in Spain; he taught 
rhetoric at Rome, and was tutor to Ju- 
venaL The meaning is, can it be ex- 
pected that any virtuous, grave, and so* 
b^ man can be admired, when the wo* 
men are so fond of singers, players, and 
such low and profligate people? 

76i You take a wife, fc] The drift of 
this satire is to prejudice Ursidius, Juve- 
nal's friend, so much against the women» 
as to make liim afraid to venture on mar* 
riage. Here the poet intimates, that» 
if Ursidius should take a wife, she will 
probably be gotten with-child by some of 
the musicians. 

78. Let us fix, $c.] See before, 1. 52, 
and note. 

80. Vaulted canopy."] Testudineo co« 
aopeo* Tettudineus, from testudo, sig« 
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Nobilis Euryalum mirmillonera ^xprim^ infiins* 

Nupta senator! comitata est Hippia ludium. 
Ad Pharon et Nilum, famosaque mcenia Lagi^ 
Prodigia et mores urbis damnante Canopo. 
Iromemor ilia domias, et conjugis, atque sororis, 85 

Nil patris indulsit; plorantesque improba gnatoa, 
Utque magis stupeas, ludos, Farideinque reliquit. 
Sed quanquam in magnis opibus^ plum&que patern&i 
Et segmentatis dormisset parvula cunis, 

Contempsit peWus; famam contempserat olim, 99 

Cujus apud molies minima est jactura cathedrass 
Tyrrhenes igitur fiuctus, lateque sonantem 
Pertulit Ionium^ constanti pectore, quamyis 
Mutandum toties esset mare. Justa pericli 
Si ratio est, et honesta, timent ; pavidoque gelantui* 95 

Pectore, nee tremulis possunt insistere plantis: 
Fortem animum prsestant rebus, quas turpiter audent. . 



nilles of, belonging to» or like a tof* 
tOBM^ TAiilted : for such is the form of 
Ibo upper shell. 

Conopeum, from xnfii^y a gnat« A 
canopy, or curtain, that hangs about 
beds, and is made of net-work, to keep 
away flies and gnats; an umbreUa» a pa- 
Tilion, a tester 6Ter a bed; which, fVom 
the epithet testudineo, we must suppose 
to be in a vaulted form. 

But, probably, here we are to under- 
stand by conopeo the whole bed, synec. 
which, as the manner was among great 
people, such as Ursidius appears to have 
been, had the posts and props inlaid 
whh ivory, and tortoise-shell; so that, 
bytestud^eo, we are rather to under- 
stand the ornaments, than the form. 

That the Romans inlaid their beds, 
or couches, with tortoise-shell, appears, 
aat. xi, 1. 94, 5. 

Qualis in oceanijluctu testudo natarat, 

Clarum Trojugenis factura ac nobSe 
fulcrum. 

This more immediately refers to the 
beds, or couches, on which they lay at 
meals ; but, if these were so ornamented, 
it is reasonable to suppose, by testudi- 
neo conopeo, we are to understand, that 
they extended their expense and luxury 
to the beds on which they slept ; there- 
fore, that this noble infant was laid in 
a magnificent bed: this heightens the 
irony of the word nobilis, as it the 
more strongly marks the difference be< 



tween the apparent and real quality of 
the' child; which, by tbte sumptuous 
bed« would seem the offiH[>riag of tha 
noble Ursidius, whereas, in fact, it would 
be the bastard of a gladiator. Comp.' 
L 89. whWh shews, that the beds, or 
cradles, in which they laid their Children^ 
were richly ornamented* 

—To thee, Lentulus^ The sense is» 
that if Ursidius should marry, and havo 
a son, which is laid in a magnificent 
cradle, as the heir of a great family, 
after all, it will turn out to be begotten 
by some gladiator, such as Euryalus, and 
b^ar his likeness. He calh Ursidius by 
the name of Lentulus, who was a famous 
fencer, intimating that, like the children 
of Lentulus, U;^idius*s children would 
have a gladiator for their father. £x- 
primat — pourtray — ^resemble. 

82. Hippia,} Was the wife of Fabri- 
cius Veiento, a man of senatorial digni- 
ty in the time of Domitian. See sat. 
iii. 185. sat. iv. 113. She left her hus- 
band, and went away with Sergius, ibm 
gladiator, into Egypt. 

83. Pharos.} A small island at the 
mouth of the Nile, where there was a 
lighthouse to guide the ships in the 
night. 

— JFVimot».] Famosa, infamous, as we 
speak, for all manner of luxiuy and de- 
bauchery. 

•— Xogu«.] t. e. Alexandria; so called 
from Ptolemy, the. son of Lsgua, who 
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The noble infant may express the sword-player Eiiryalus. 
'Hippia, married to a senator, accompanied a gladiator 
To Pharos and the Nile, and the famous walls of Lagus, 
Canopus condemning the prodigies and manners of the city. 
She, unmindful of her family, of her husband, of her sister, 8^ 
Indulged not (a thought) to her country, and, wicked, het 

weeping childi'en 
Left, and, to astonish you the more, the games, and Paris* 
But tho' in great riches, and paternal down, 
And, when a little one, she had slept in an embroiderM cradle, 
She despised the sea : she had lonff ago contemn'd her character. 
The loss of which is- the least of all things among fine ladies : 
The Tyrrhene waves therefore, and the widely sounding 
Ionian she bore, with a constant mind, altho' 
The sea was so often to be changed. If there be a just 
And honest cause of danger, they fearj and are irozen with 

timorous 95 

Breast, nor can they stand on their trembling feet : 
They shew a dauntless mind in things that they shamefully 

adventure. 



succeeded Alexandria, from which son 
of Lagus came die kingdom of Lagid«»' 
which was overthrown, ^fter many years, 
on the deiith of Cleopiatra, 

84. Cknofnu condemningJ] Even the 
city of Canopus, bad as it was, con- 
demnecL as prodigious and unusual, the 
manners of the citizens ait Rome. 

87. T/ie games, and Paris.} As if 
leaving her husband, children, &c. were 
not so extraordinary as leaving the thea- 
tres, and Paris, a Iiandsome youn^ actor, 
who was probably no small favourite of 
hers. This is a fine stroke of the poet, 
and exhibits a strong idea of the profli- 
gacy of such a woman's mind. 

88. In great riches*} In the midst of 
a profusion of wealth. 

— Paternal cUtwn} Fluma signifies a" 
small or soft feather — so, what we call 
down. The poet b here de^scribing the 
tender, as well as -costly manner, in 
which Hippia was brought up from a 
child; and, among other particulars, he 
here alludes to the soft and downy bed 
on which she used to lie at her father's 
house. Notwithstanding which, when 
the gratification of her lust was in ques« 
tioQ, she could not only forget ail this, 
but bid defiance to the boisterous sea, 
and contemn all its dangers t^od^nconve- 
nlences. 

\0U I. 



91* Among fine ladies."} MoUes cathe- 
dras, literally soft or e^ chairs; in 
which the fine ladies used to be carried—* 
a sort of covered sedan. Here used me* 
tonymically, for the ladies thems^ves* 
See sat. i. 65. Or by cathedras, here, 
may be meant the strata; cathedrae, or 
soft chairs, or couches, ou which the fis« 
ladies reposed themselves. Meton. for 
the ladies. See sat. ix. 52, and note* 

92. Thfi Tyrrhene wanes, ^c] The 
mare Tyrrhenum means tliat part of the 
Mediterranean sea which waishes the 
southern p.art of Italy. 

— • The Ionian.} Ionia was a country of 
Asia the Lesser, so called along4he coast 
of the Archipelago; the sea whichi 
washed thfs coast was called loniCim 
mare, the Ionian sea. 

95. With a constant mind.} Was quite 
firm in the midst of all the dangers 
which she i^nderwent, and unmoved at 
the raging of the waves. 

94. The sen was so often to be changed» 
i. e. She was to sail over so many differ- 
eht seas between Rome and Egypt. 

97. In things tfiat, ^c] Juvenal hert 
lashes the sex very severely: he repre-^ 
sents women as bold and daring in the- 
pursuits of their vices, timomus and* 
fearful of every ;bing where dut^ calhk 
them. I^ee sat. viii. 1^* 

z 
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Si jubeat conJ4ix, durum est conscendere nayem; 

Tunc sentina gravis j tunc aummus vertitur aer, 

Quse moecTium sequitur, storaacho valet ; Ula marituiu 

Convomit ; h»c inter naulas et prandet, et errat 

Per puppim, et duros gaudet tractare rudenie*. 

Qua tamen exarsit fornix? qui capta juventa 

Hippia? Quid vidit, propter quod India dici 

Sustinuit ? nam Sergiolus jam radere guttur 

Coeperat, et secto requiem sperare lacerto. 

Praeterea multa in facie deformia ; sicut 

Attritus galeai, mediisque in naribus ingens 

Gibbue, et acre malum semper stillantis ocellu 

Sed gladiator erat; facit hoc iflos Hyacinthos :^ 

Hoc puerls, patriaeque, hoc prsEtuFit ilia sorori,^ 

Alque viro ; ferrum est, quod amant : hjc Sergius ident 

Accepts rude ccepisset Veiento videri. 

Quid privaia domu?, quid fecerit Hippia curas? 

Respice rivales Divorum : Claudius audi 

Quae tulerit : dormire virum cum senserat uxor^ 

( Ausa Palatmo tegelem prsBfeme cubifi, 

Sumere nocturnos meretrix Augusta cucullos,> 



100 



105 



I to 



IIS 



69i Tto tkOtf $c.3 SentTns, tlie hold 
or part of the ship where Uie pump is 
fixed, and where th« bulge-water gathers 
toge^er and putrifies. 

^The top air, 4:<?.] Summus aer— 
the sky seems to run nmnd over her 
head, and makes her giddy. AU this 
can be complained of, as well as sea- 
sickness, and its effects, if with her hus- 
band ; but if with a gallant, nothing of 
this is thought o£ 

103. Sli&on\firei ^c] But let us oon- 
«der a little the object of this lady*8- 
amorous flame, what sort of person it 
was that ;sh« was so violently fond 
»f. 

IQ'U Tn he eaUed an ae^TMv] Ludia 
properly signifies an actress, <^r woman 
who dances, or the like, upon the 
stage: it seems the feminine of ludius, 
which signifies a stage-player or dancer, 
sword-player, &c« l.udia here is used 
by Juvenal as denoting a stage-player*s 
wife, which Hippiai l^ going away with 
Sergius the gladiator, su^ected herself 
to be taken for. 

105. Sergy."} Sergiolus, the diroiiiutive 
of Sergius, is used here in derision an^ 
contempt, as satirizing her fbodness for 
such a fellowi whom probably she might 



wantonly calF her liide SJergTm, when m 
an amorous mood, 

— To shave his throat,'] u c. Under hi» 
chin. The young men used to keep thdr 
beards till the age of twenty-one; thed^ 
they were shaved. Here the'poet means* 
that Sergius was war old ftUow; an^ 
when- he says, «* he ha* already begun to 
shave,'* he is to be understood ironicaUy,- 
not as meaning literally Uiat Sergius 
now first beguti this, but a» having done- 
it a great many years befiore-. 

106. Rest to hiscutarfwJ] He had been^ 
crippled in one of his arms by cuts re- 
ceived in prize-fighting* which could not 
add muoh to the beauty of his figure. 

107. Deformiliesin kit face.] The poet 
in this* and the two fbllowing lines, sets 
fbrth the paramour of this lady in » 
most forbidding light, as to^ his penon^ 
the better to satirise the taste of the 
women towards Stage performers; as if 
their being, on the stage was a sufficient 
recommendation to ^e fovour of the 
sex, however ftrbidding their appearanca- 
might otherwise be. 

107— .8. Galled with his helmet.] Which». 
by often rubbing and wearing the skin 
off his forehead, had left a scanred' and. 
disagreeable appearance- 
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If the husband command, it is hard to go aboard a ship; 
Then the sink of the ship is burthenSome — then ihe.top air is 

turned round. 
She that foHows an adulterer, is well at her stomach : she be- 

spews 100 

Her husband : this dines among the sailors, and wanders 
About the ship, &nd delights to handle the hard cables. 
But with what a form was she on fire ? with what youth was 
Hippia taken ? — What did she see, fiwr the sake of which to 

be called an actress 
She endured ? for Sergy to shave his throat already had 105 
Begun, and to hope tor rest to his cut arm. 
Beside many deformities in his face; as, ^galled 
With his helmet, and in the mklst of his nostrils a great 
Wen, and the shaip evil of his ever-dropping eye. 
But he was a gladiator, this makes them Hyacitirhs. 110 

This she preferr'd to her childteii, her country, her sister, 
And her husband : it is the sword they love : but this very 

Sergius, 
The wand accepted, had begun to seem Veieoto. 
Care you what a private family, what Hippia hds done ? 
Consider the rivals of the gods : hear what things 1 15 

Claudius has suffered : the wife^ whea she had perceived ber 

husband asleep, 
<The august harlot during to prefer a coarse rug to the 
Bed of statCj to take nocturnal hoods,) 



}ldS» Midst of hi& nostrils, 4^.] Some 
large tumour, fix>m repeated blows oa 
the part. 

109. Tke sharp evU, ^c. J A sharp hu- 
mour, which was continually dibtiliing 
froiQ bis eyes— 4>lear-eyed, as we call 
it — which fretted aad dibfigured the 
skin of the face. 

WO. Hyacinths."] Hyacinthus was a 
beautiful boy, beloved by Apollo aod 
Zephyrus: he was killed by a quoit, and 
cbai^ged into a flower. S^ Ajjnsw. 

11 3. Tke wand accepted.] The rudls 
was a rod, or wand, given to sword- 
players, in token of their release, or dis- , 
charge, from that exercise. 

"^Had begun to seem Veiento,] But 
. this very Sergius, for whom tliis lady sa- 
crificed so much, had he received his dis- , 
mission, and ceased to be a sword-player, 
sod left the stage, she would have cared 
no more fbr, than she did for her hus- 
liaad y«ienito« Ser;gitt» wpuld baye 



seemed .j^st as mdif&rent in her ;eyecr 

114. A private family ] What happen* 
in private fainilie3,. or is done by private 
individuals huch as Hippia, is compa- 
ratively, hardly worth notice, when w 
look highet. 

115. The rivals of the gods^ The verjr ' 
emperors themselves are s^rv^S as iU aa 
private husbands are. 

116. CUmdius*] Caesar, the successor 
of Caligula. 

— The w'^e, ^cl Hessalina, who, as 
here related, took the opportusity, when 
her husband was asleep, to go to the 
commou stews, like a prostitute. 

1 1 7. The august harlut.] Augustus was 
an imperial title, which the poet sarcas- , 
tically applies to this lewd, empress; 
hence; it may be rendered, the imperial 
harlot. 

— A coarse rvg.] See note on 1. 12I.r 

118. The bed of state] Falatino cubi- 
li«-Iitendl/ ,fi» Palatiiuaa bed^ i. «^ ' 
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Lim^uebat, comite ancill& non amplius unS ; 
£t nigrum flavo crinem abscondente galero, 
Intravit calidum veteri centone lupanar, 
Et cellam vacuam, atque suam : tunc nuda papillia 
Const! tit auratis, titulum mentita Lyciscse, 
Dstenditque tuum, generose Britannice, ventrem. 
£xcepit blanda intrantes, atque sera poposcit : 
Mox lenone suas jam dimittente puellas, 
Tristis abit ; sed, quod potuit, tameu ultima cellam 
Clausit, adhuc ardens rigidee tentigine vuIvcb, 
£t lassata viris, nondum satiata recessit : 
Obscurisque genis turpis, fumoque lucernse 
Foeda, lupanaris tulit ad pulvinar odorem. 
Hippomanes, carmenque loquar, coctumque Yenenum, 
Privignoque datum ? faciunt graviora coactae 
Jmperio sexiis, minimumque libidine peccant. 

Uptima sed quare Cesennia teste marito ? 
pis quingenta dedit, tanti vocat ille pudicam : 



120 



125 



ISO 



1S5 



tbe bed of b«r husband in the royal 
palace, which was on Mount Pala- 
Slne» '* 

118. Nocturnal hoods.] Noeturnos 
cu£uUo8, a •sort of hood, with which the 
women used to coyer their beads when 
it rained. Messalina made use of some- 
thing of this kind to disguise herself, 
when on her nightly expeditions. 

12a ^ yOlow peruke.'} What the ga- 
lerus was, is not yery easy to define; 
but it seems (on this occasion at least) 
to have been something of the peruke 
kind, and made with hair of a dEOTerent 
colour from the empress*s> the better to 
disguise her, 

121. JfTarm tnib an old patched gtUlt.} 
It is probable, that tlie only piece of 
furniture in the ceU was an old patched 
quilt, or rug, on which she laid herself 
down. Or this may be understood to 
mean, that the stew was warm from the 
frequent concourse of lewd people there; 
and that Messalina carried with her 
some old tattered and patched garment, 
in which she had disguised herself, that 
she might not be known in her way 
thither. See Ainsw. Cento. 

122. Which was herY"] As hured and 
occupied by her, for her lewd pur- 
|>oses. 

123. Lydsca^ The roost famous cour- 
tesan of those timea^ whose name woft 



talked over the chamber-door, wher* 
Messalina entertained her gallants. 

124. ThyheUy, 4^c.] ». e, Tlie belly 
which bare thee. Brltannicus was the 
son of Claudius and Messalina. 

131. To the piUow.l To the royal bed. 
Thus returning to her hu&band'a bed» 
defiled with the reck and stench of the 
brothel. 

135. PhiUres and charms'] Hippoma^ 
nes, (from <9r^o$, equus, and f^tatvcfuti^ 
insanio,) according to Virgil, signifiea 
something which comes from mares, sup- 
posed to be of a poisonous nature, and 
used as an ingredient in Venefic potions* 
mixed with certain herbs, and at- 
tended with spells, or words of incan,- 
tation. 

ffinc demum htppomanes veto quod no^ 
mii^e dicunt 

Pastores, lentum distillat ab.inguine vi^ 
nis: 

^ij)pomanes ^uod 9€Epe mplee legere mn 
verccB, 

Miscueruntque heibas, et non innovla 
verba* Georg. iii. 1. 280—3. 

By the account of this, in the third 
line of the above quotation, we may un- 
derstand it, in this passage of Juvenal, to 
denote a part of a poisonous mixture 
which step-mothers administered to de- 
stroy their husband's sopsy that t^eir own 
mi^ht inherit.. 
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Left him, atiended by not more than onte maid-ser?ant, 
And a yellow j^ruke hiding her black hair, 120 

She enter'd the brothel warm with an old patched quilt, 
And the empty cell which was hers; then slie stood naked 
With her breasts adofned with gold, shamming the namt of 

Lycisca, 
And shews thy belly, O noble Brit|mnicu8. 
Kind she received the comers in, and ashed (ot money: 1S5 
Presently, the bawd now dismissing his girls, 
She went away sad : but (which she could) she nevertheleta 
Last shut up her cell, still burning with desire, 
And she retired, weary, but not satiated' with men : 
And filthy with soiled cheeks, and with the smoke of the lamp 
Dirty, she carried to the pillow the stench of the brothel. 131 
Shall 1 speak of philtres and charms, and poison boiled, 
And given to a son-in-law ? tl^ do worse lutings, comp^ed 
By the empire of the sex, they sin least of all from lust. 

But why is Cesennia the best (of wives) her husband being 

witness ? 135 

She gave twice five hundred, for so much he callaJaer chaste* 



But the hippomanes seems to be of 
two 8orts> for another is mentioned, 
VEn.iv. L515, 16. 

Quariiur et nascentis eqvi dc fronte 
reviUsuSt 

Et matri prarepfuf amor-^-^" 
This was supposed to be a lump at flesh 
that grows in, the forehead of a foal 
newly dropped, whidi the mare present- 
ly devou^fs, else she loses aU affection for 
ber offspring, apd denies it suck. See 
AiNsw. Hippomanes, No. 3. Hence 
Virgil calls it matris amor. This notion 
gave rise to the vulgar opinion of its 
efficacy in love potions, or philtres, to 
procure love. In this view of the word, 
it may denote some Iove*potions, which 
the women administered to provoke un- 
lawful love. The word carmen denotes 
a spell, or charm, which they made use 
of for the same purpose. Carmen, sing, 
for carmina, plur. synecdoche; 

-—Potion boiled,"] This signifies the 
most deadly and ^ickest poison, as 
boiling extracts the strength of the 
ingredients much more than a cold 
infusion. 

133. A son-in-law ] To put him out 
of th« wa/ji In order to make room for 



a 8oki of th^ own. See 1. 62S» 

134. Tlie empire of the sex, ^cj i. e. 
That which governs, has the oominioa^ 
over it. See imperium used in a like 
sense. Vjrg. ^n. i. L 1 42. j. d. What 
they do from lust is less mischievous 
than what they do from aoger, hatred* 
malice, and other evil principles that 
govern their actions* and may be said to 
rule the sex in general. 
. 135. Cesennia.'} The poet is here 
shewing the power which women got 
over their husbands, by bringing them 
large fortunes; insomuch that, let the 
conduct of such women be what it 
might, the husbands would gloss it over 
in the best manner they could ; not from 
any good opinion, or from any real losre 
which they bare them, but the largeness 
of their fortunes, which they retained in 
their own disposal, purchased this. 

136. She gave twice ^fivc hundred'} i.e. 
She brought a large fortune of one tliou- 
sand sestertia, which was' suflicient to 
bribe the husband into a commendation 
of her chastity, though she bad it not. 
See sat, i. 1. 106. and note ; and Mt, ii. 
1.117. and note. 
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Nec Veneris pharetris macer est, aut laropade feiret: 
Inde faces ardent ; veniunt a dote sagittae. 
Liibertas emitur : coram licet iniiuat, atque 
Rescribat vidua est, locuples quae nupsit avaro. 

Cur desiderio Bibulse Sertorius ardet ? 
Si yerum excutias, facies, non uxor amatur 
Tres rugae subeant, et se cutis arida laxef , 
Fiant obsc^tri dentes, oculique minores ; 
** Collige sarcinulas," dicet iibertus, " et exi ; 
^^ Jam gravis est nobis, et saepe emungeris ; exi 
^^Ocyus, et propera; sicco venit altera naso.'* 
Interea calet, et regnat, poscitque maritum 
Pastores, et ovem Canustnam, uiniosque Falemas* 
Quantulum in hoc? pueros omnes, ergastula tota, 
Quodque domi non est, et habet vicinus, ematur. 
Mense quidem brumse, cum jam mercator lason^ 
Clausus, et armatis obstat casa Candida nautis, 
Grandia toUuntur crystallina, maxima rursua 



140 



145 



150 



I3i. Lean^ j-c] He never pined for 
lore^ FbaretrU-i-lit. quiTers. 

--TAf lamp*'] Or torch of Cupid, or 
i»f Hymen. 

1 38. From thence the torches bumy ^c] 
He glows wiA no other flame than 
what is lighted up from the loye of her 
money; nor is he wound^ with any 
ether arrows than those with which her 
large fortune has struck him. 

139. Liberty if bought. 2 The wife 
buys with her large fortujle the priitil^e 
of doing ai she pleases, while the hus^ 
tiand sells his liberty, so as not to dare 
to restrain her« even in her amours. 

^Tho* she nod."} Innuat — ^giveahint 
by some motion or nod of her head, or 
make signs to a lover, even before her 
husband's face. 

140. Write an answer, j-c] Pen an an- 
swer to a billet-doux in the very presence 
of her husband. Corop. sat. i 55 — 7. 

^SUie u a wido^.} She is to be con- 
sidered as such, and as responsiUe to 
nobody but to herself. 

•^A miser,'} For he is too anxious 
about her money to venture disobliging 
her by contradictioiu 

14?. The face, not the wife, Jc] The 
poet is sttll satirising the female sex. 
Having shewn that some women were 
only attended to for the sake of their 
money, he here lets us see Uiat others 
had 00 other indjucement th^ exterior 



beauty. While this lasted, they were ad« 
mired and favoured, as weU as indulged 
ina kind of sovereignty over the husband ; 
but when their beauty decayed, thej 
were repudiated, turned out of doors* 
and others taken in tlieir room. 

145. The jreedman,,^c>} " Pack up 
'*your aU,** says the husband, now 
emancipated from his bondage to hec 
beauty, by her loss of iu. 

146. You often unite your nose,"} From 
the rheum which distUls from it — one 
symptom of old age. 

147* Another is comings jt^] Young 
and handsome, to supply your place» 
who has not your in6rmities. 

148. In the mean time, jc] t. f. la 
the days of her youth and beauty. 

--^le is hot*2 Slie glows, as it were, 
with the rage of dominion ^over her hus- 
band, which she exercises-^-regnat. 

148. Demands af her husband, ^c*"} 
In short, her husband must supply her 
with every thing she chooses to fancy. 

149. Canusian sheep,} Canusium, a 
town of Apulia, upon the river Aufidus;^ 
it afforded the best sheep, and the finest 
wool in Italy, which nature had tinged 
with a cast of red. 

"—Falernan elms,'} The vines of Fa- 
lernum used to grow round the elms ;, 
therefbre elms here denote ihe vines, 
and so the wine itself— metonyok jSea 
Vina. Ororg. i, 1, s. 
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Nor is he lean from the shafts of Venus, nor does he glow 

with the lamp ; 
From thence torches bum; arrows come from her dowry. 
Liberty is bought : tho' she nod before (her husband) and 
Write an answer, she is a widow, who, rich, hath married a 

miaer. 140 

Why doth Sertorius burn with the desire of Bibula ; 
If you examine the truth, the face, not the wife, i^ beloved* 
Let three wrinkles come on, and her dry skin relax itself^ 
' Let her teeth, become black, and her eyes less — 
^ Collect together your bundles, the freedman wiU say, and 

" go forth : 145 

*' You are now troublesdme to us, and often wipe your nose, 

" go forth 
^Quickly — and make luisie— another is coming with a dry 



nose. 



In the mean time she is hot, and reigns, and demands of her 

husband 
Shepherds, and Cariusian sheep, and FaTernan elms. 
How little (is there) in this ? all boys, whole workhouses, 15(1 
And what is not at home, and her^ neighbour has, must be 

bought 
Indeed, m the month: of winter, when now the merchant Jason 
Is shut up, and the white house hinders the armed sailors 
Great crystals are taken up,, and again large (vessels) 



150. AU 6oy«,] AU sorts of beautiftil 
boys muot be purchased to wait upon 
her. 

'^Whdewwkh(mKh,1 Ergastula were 
places where slaves were set to work ; 
here the word seems to denote the slaves 
themselves, numbers of which (whole 
worfchouses^U) must be purchased to 
please the lady*s fancy» See Ainsw. 
Ergastulum, No. 2. 

151. ^nd Aer ne^A&Mtr Am.} WhaU 
soever she has not, and her neighbour 
has, must be purchased. 

153. ThenunUkQf%mnXeir^ Bvuib»— 
qu. breviaaima — the shortest day in the 
year, mid-winter — the winter aoktioe;. 
this happens on the tw«nty-first of I>e-< 
cember ; so that mensis brumsi means 
December. By Synecdeche-»winter. 

— TAe merchant Jatoti,'} This is a fic- 

. titious name for a merchant who goes 

through the dangers of the seas in |dl 

climates for the sake of gain. Alludmg 

H JMoa*& dangerous enterprise after the 



golden ffiBecob 

155. Ifsfiut upJ] At his own 1 
it not being a season of the year tor 
venture to sea* So clausum mare is m. 
phrase to denote the winter-time. C^o. 
See Arasw. Clausus. 

— TAe vfhite house.} All the house* 
coWed with frost and snow; 

— Hmdert,'] Prevents their going to 
sea, from the inclemency of the sea- 
sen. 

— Armed taihtrr.'} Armatb here means* 
prq;>ared for sea<pi>i. e. as soon as the- 
weather wiU permit. 

So Vuo. ^o. iv. 1. S89, 90. 

Classem aptent t<uiii, sodosfue ad 
Utora cogant* 

Arma parent. 
Where yr% may suppose arma to signify 
the sails, masts, aud other tackUng o^ 
the ship, Anna nautica; 

154. Great cryitals.} Crystallina^ 
large vessels of crystal^ which wer* 
very expensive^ 



v: 
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Myrrhina, deinifc adamas notissimiis, et Berenices 155 

In digito factus pretiosior: hunc dedit oiim 
Barbaras incestae ; dedit hunc Agrippa sorori, 
Observant ubi festa mero pede sabbala regcs, 
Et vetus indulget senibus dementia porcis. 

Nullane de tantis gregibus tibi digna videtur ? .160 

Sitformosay decens, dives, fcecunda, vetustos 
Porticibus disponat avos, intactior omni 
Crinibus effiisis bellum diriinente SabinS : 
(Rara avis in terris, nigroqiie simillima cygno :) 
Qtiis feret uxorem, cui constant omnia ? maio^ 165 

Malo Venusinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus affers ' 

Grande supercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos^" 
Tolle tuum, precor, Hannibalem, yictumque Syphacem 
In castris, et cum tot& Carthagine migra^ 170, 



154. Are taken ifpj ToUuntur. How, 
ftom this word, many translators and 
commentators bave inferred, that this 
«xtravagant aod termagant woman sent 
her husband over the seas, to fetch 
these things, at a time of year whea 
they bave just been told (1. 152, 3.) that 
the merchants and sailors did not 
venture to sea» I cannot say; but by 
toUuntur, I am inclined to understand, 
with Mr. Dryden, that these things 
were taken up, as we say, on the credit 
of the husband, who was to pay for 
them. 

fVhen wmter shuts ike seas, andjleecff 
snows 

Make houses whiter she to the merchant 
goes: 

Rich crystals of the rock she takes up 
there, ^c. ^c. Drtden. 

This is what is called in Frendi, on- 
lever de chez le marcband. Some have 
c(>8erved, that during the Saturnalia, a 
feast which waa observed at Rome^ with 
great festivity, for seven diays in the 
month of December, there was a sort 
of fair held in the porches of some of 
the public baths, where the merchants 
made up shops, or booths, and sold 
toys and baubles. Vet. SchoL See' 
J9%ellaria. Ainsw. 

*• ToUuntur cri/stallina. 2 i. e. Ex mer- 
•♦catoris officina elevantur a Bibula, 
«^6olvente eo marito Sertorio.** Gravo. 

154 — 5. Vessels of myrrh>] Bowls to ' 
drink out of, made of myrrh, which was 
iupposed to give a fine taste to the wine. 



So Martiai^ lib. xiv. ep. cxiii. 

Si calidum jtotas, ardenti tnyrrJia Fa* 

lertio 
Convenitf et meliorJU sapor inde ffgero, 

155. Berenice^ 4r<^.] Eldest daughter 
of Herod Agrippa, king of Judwa, « 
woman of infamous lewdness. She was 
first married to Herod, king of Chalcis, 
her uncle» uxd aft^wards suspected of 
incest with her brother Agrippa. See . 
Amt. Un. Hist. vol. x. p. 6, note e. 

156. Made more precious."] Th* cir- 
cumstance of Berenice's being supposed' 
to have received this diamond ring from 
ber brother, and having worn it on her 
finger, is here hinted at, as increasing itsr 
value in the estimation of this lewd and 
extravagant woman # 

---A barbarian,] The Rontaxra, at'weU 
as- the Greeks, were accustomed to call 
all people but themselves, Jiarbarians. . 

158. Their festivaUsabbaths barefoot.'] 
Meaning' in Jud»a, and alluding to 
Agrippa and his sister's performing th&. 
sacred rites of sacrificiiig at Jerutolem 
without aiiy covering on their feet. Thir 
was cuBtomary, in some parts of the 
Jewish ritual, to all the Jews, in imitation 
of Moses at the 4)ush (see Exod. iii. 5, 
et se^.) and ia practised, on particular 
days, in the Jewish synagc^oes to this 
very time. Joseph. Bel. Jud. lib. ii** 
says of Berenice. ** Queen Berenice^ 
<* that she might pay her vows for the- 
<f recovery of her health, came, to Jeru*- 
»* salcm, and, when the victims were 
** slain according to custom, with her 
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Of mynh, then a famous adamant, and on the finger of Berenice 

Made more precious : this formerly a Barbarian gave. 

This Agrippa gave to his incestuous sister. 

Where kings observe their festival-sabbaths barefoot, 

And an ancient clemency is indulgent to old swine. 

Does none from so great herds seem to you worthy? 160 

Let her be handsome, decent, rich, fruitful : in porticos 
Let her dispose her old ancestors, more chaste 
Than every Sabine, with dishevelled hair, who put an end to 

the war: 
(A rare bird in the earth, and very hke a black swan)— 
Who could bear a wife that has all these? Td rather, 16f 

Rather have a Venusian (girl) than you, Cornelia, mother 
Of the Gracchi, i^ With great virtues, you bring 
Great haughtiness, and you number triumphs as part of your 

dowry. 
Take away, I pray, your Hannibal, and Syphax conquered 
In his camp, and depart with the whole of Carthage. 170 



*< hair shaved, she stood barefooted b&- 
** fore the sanctuary.*' 

15SU. Clemency it indulgent to old 
ewine.'] The swine in Judsea says Taci* 
tus, lived to be very old, as, by the law 
of Moses, they were forbidden to be 
eaten, and consequently they were not 
killed for that purpose. 

160. Herds.] Numbers of such ladies 
«s I have mentioned, and of which so 
many are to be found. 

161 — 2. Inporticos^dispose, 4:^1 It 
was usual for persons of noble families 
to place images of their ancestors in gaU 
leries, or porticos, about their houses ; 
to that the poet means here, let her be 
of high rank, as well as handsome, des- 
cent, ^c. 

163. Than everpSabine» ^c] The Sa- 
bines were a people of Italy, between 
the Umbrians and the Latins, famous 
for their gravity, sobriety, and chastity. 
Of the rape of the Sabine women, see 
Ant. Univ. Hist. vol. xi. p. 283. This 
occasioned a war betw0en them and the 
Romans, which was put an end. to by 
the intervention of the Sabine women, 
who having laid aside their ornaments, 
and put on mourning, one token of which 
was dishevelling the hair, obtained a 
truce, afler which a peace succeeded, 
and the Romans and Sabinea became 
#ne people. lb. p. 287. 

1^. ji far§ bird, {c] A piwnrtMal 

VOL. U 2 



expression. See Pers. i. 46* alluding t9 
the phoenix* 

1 66. A Venusian girl'] Some poor plain 
country wench f rom Venusium , in A pulia. 

— ComeHa. ] The mother of those two 
mutinous tribunes, Caiu%. and Tiberius 
Gracchus, daughter to Scipio Africanus, 
that conquered Hannibal,^ and Syphax* 
king of Numidia, whose camp he burned 
aud subjected Carthage to the power of 
Rome, to which it first became tributa^ 
ry, and then was destroyad and rasad td 
the ground by Scipio iBmiliairas. 

168. Great haughtiness.] The poet 
having before sattriaed the women, *a 
not endowed with virtues sufficient «• 
makq a man happy in marriage, here 
allows that it might be po&sible for a 
krge assembhge of virtues to meet to- 
gether; but yet all these might b4 
spoiled and eoufiteractfd by ti^a pridd 
which might attend the person possesMtd 
of'them. 

169.— 70. TonrHarmikal-^S^phaas^^ 
CaHhage ] See note on L 1 Q^^^-u e* If, 
as part of her merit, she is to be fo« 
ever boasting of the victories and tri- 
umphs of her sons, assuming a ver^^ 
high respect on those accounts, herprlda 
would make her troublesome and into- 
lerable: a poor country girl, who had 
none of these things to pufF her up. 
would be for more eligible than evea 
Cornelia herself, under sucb olr«tim* 
A / 
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Parce, precor, Paean • et tu, Dea, Pone sagitus ; 
Nil piieri &ciuiU, ipsam conHgite matrem ; 
Amphion clamat : sed Psean contrahit arcum. 
Extulit ergo gregem natorum ipsumque parentem^ 
Dum sibi nobilior Latonx gente videtur, 175 

Atqueeadem scrofi Niobe foccundior alba. 
Quae tanti gravitas f quae forma, ut se ttbi semper 
Imputet? hujus enim rari, summique Toluptas 
Nulla boni, quocies animo corrupta superbo 
Plus aloes, quam mellis, habet. Quis deditus autem 180 

Usque adeo est, ut non illam, quam laudibus efiert,, ' 

Horreat, inque diem septenis oderit horis ? 
Quaedam panra quidem ; sed non toieranda raaritrs : 
Nam quid rancidius^ quam quod se non puiat ulla 
Formosam, nisi quae de Tusca Graecula iacta est ? J85 

De Sulnionensi mera Cecropis ? omnia Graece ; 
Cum sit turpe minus hostris nescire Latine. 
Hoc serinone pavent; hoc iram, gaudia, curas, 
Hoc cqncta effundunt animi secreta. Quid ultra 2 
Concumbunt Graece— dones toraen ista puelKs.: 190 



stances. In abort, JuTenal is not for 
allowing any such thing as a womaa 
witfiout some bad fault or other. 

171. P^an.] Apollo; either from 'jFttitiy 
Gr. to strike, because lie struck and 
•lew the Python with his arrows; or 
from ^tuifVi a physiciaa, medtcus. A- 
poUo was the febled god of physic. 

— Thou, goddess.} Diana, who slew the 
aeven daughters of Niobe, as Apollo 
slew the seven sons. Niobe, was the 
wife of Amphion, king of Theliesy by 
whom she had seven sons, (according to 
some, fourteen sons,) and seven daugh. 
ters ; of which, together with her high 
birth, she grew so- proud, as to slight 
the sacrifices, which the Thebaii women 
offered to Diana, comparing herself with 
Latona, and, because she had borne more 
children, even setting herself above her, 
which the children of Latona, Apollo, 
and Diana, resenting, he slew the niales, 
together with the father, aad she the 
females; on which Niobe was struck 
dumb with grief^ and is feigned to have 
been turned into marble. 

1 72, The children do nothing, ^c. ] To 
provoke thee. The poet is here shewing, 
in this allusion to the fable of Niobe and 
her children, that the pride of woman is 



such, as not only to harass manlcind, but 
even to be levelled at, and provoke, the 
gods themselves, so as to bring ruin oa 
whole families. 

175. MorenohW^ On account of her 
bfrtb, as the daughxer of Tantalus, king 
of Corinth, or, according to some, of 
Phrygia, and as wife of Amphion. 

176. Than the white sow. "] Found by 
^neas near Lavinium, which brought 
tKirty pigs at a litter, and which was to 
be his direction where to build the city 
of Alba. Viao. lEai, iii. 390. — 3. Mn. 
viii. 43—8. 

177. What gravitif.'\ Gravitas may here 
signify sedateness, sobriety of beha» 
viour. 

1 78. hnjmte,"] i, e. That she should 
be always reckoning up her good quali- 
ties to you, and setting them to your 
account, as if you were so much her 
debtor, on account of her personal ac« 
coroplishments, that you have no right 
to find fault with her pride and ill-hu.- 
mour. A metaphorical expression, al- 
luding to the person's imputing, or 
xharging som?tbing to the account of 
another, for which the latter is made 
his debtor. > 

180, More tf aloes than ^ how^J] 
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" Spare, 1 pray, O Paean ; and tliou, goddess, lay down 

*' thine arrows ; 
** The children do nothing, pierce the jnother herself;" 
Cries Amphion : but Apollo draws his bow, 
And took off the herd of children, and the parent himself 
While Niobe seems to herself more noble than tlie race of 

Latona, 175 

And more fruitful than the white sow, 
What gravity — what beauty is of such value, as that she should 

always herself to yoii 
Impute? for of this rare and highest good there is 
No comfort, as often as, corrupted with a proud mind, 
She has more of aloes, than or honey. But who is given up 
To such a degree,' as not to abhor her whom he extols 
With praises, and hate her for seven hours every day ? 
Some things indeed aire small ; but not to be borne by husbands: 
For what can be more fulsome, than that none should think 

herself 184 

Handsome, unless she who from a Tuscan, becomes a Grecian? 
From a Sulmouian, a mere Athenian? every thing in Greek; 
Since it is less disgraceful to our ladies to be ignorant of 

speaking Latin. 
Int his dialect they fear, in this they pour forth their anger 

joy, cares. 
In this all the secrets of their minds. What beside? 
They prostitute themsefves in Greek. Vet you may indulge, 

those things to girls: 190 



More bitter tlian sweet ia her temper 
and behaviour. 

1 80. Given tkp§ jfc] To his wife> so 
iixorious. 

\Hi. Asnolto abhor ^ ^c^"] Though he 
may be lavish in her praises, in some 
respects, yet no man can be so blind to 
h^r pride and ill-temper, as not to have 
frequent occasion to detest her many 
hpurs in the day. 

185. From a Tuscan, |-c.] The poet 
here attacks the affectation of the wo- 
men, and their folly, in speaking Greek 
instead of their own language. Some> 
thing like our ladies** affectation of intro- 
ducing French phrases on all occasions. 
The Greek language was much affected 
in Rome^ especially by the higher ranks 
of people ; and the ladies, how'ever ig- 
norant of their own language, were 
nighfy fond of cultivating Gr«ek| and 



affected to mix Greek phrases in their 
conversation. 

186. A Sutmonmn'] Salmo, a town 
of Peligni, in Italy, about ninety miles 
from Rome, it was the birth-place of 
Ovid. 

'^Athenian ] Cecropis. —Athens was 
Called Cecropia, from Cecrops, who 
reigned in Attica, and was the first king 
of Athens. It may be supposed that 
the poet here means to ridicule soma 
sukward country ladies, who, when they 
came to Home, affected ta speak Greek 
with elegance. 

188. They fear, ^-c] Express their 
fears, joys, anger, and, in short, all their 
passions. 

190. To girli.] This may be allowable 
perhaps in giddy girls; in them such 
afi^tatbn may b« forgiTen. 
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Tune etiam, quam sexius et octogesimus annus 

Pulsat, adhuc Grapee ? non est hie sermo pudicus 

In vetulft : quoties lasciv:un intervenit illud 

zaH KAi *YXH, modo sub lodice relictis 

Uteris in turbi : quod enim non excitat inguen 195 

Vox blanda et nequam ? digitos habet. — ift tamen omnes 

Subgidant pennse (dicas haec niollius JEmo 

Quanquam, et Carpophoro; fades tua computat annoB. 

Si tibi legitimis pactam junctamque tabellis 
Non es amaturus, ducendi nulla videtur 
Causa ; nee est quare eoenam et mustaeea perdas^ 
I^abente ofllieio, ef udis donanda : nee illud, 
Quod prima pro noete datur ; cum lanee bc^tft 
Dacieus, et scripto radiat Germanieus auro. 
Si tibi simplieitas uxoria, dedkus uni 
Est animus : submitte caput ^rviee parati 
Ferre jugura : nullam invenies, qu® pareat amanti. 
Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantis, 
Et spoliis : igitur longe minus utilis illi 
Uxor, quisquis erit bonus, optandusque maritus. 
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192. Beats.} Pulsat, knocks at 'the 
door, as we saj, or beats in the pulie. 

193—4. Thai wanton Zofft, ^c] This 
was a wanton expression, my life! my 
soul ! which the women affected to ex« 
press in Greek. See Mart. lib. x. 
epigr. Ixviii. 1, 5—8. ' 

J 94. Just now left, 4:^."} The poet re- 
proves the old women for expressing 
themselves in public, or in a crowd of 
company (turb&), in phrases, which are 
made use of in the more private and 
retired scenes of lasdviousness, from 
which these old women, if judged by 
their conversation, may be suspected to 
have newly arrived. 

1 96. It has finger s."] Is as provocative 
as the touch. 

196 — 7. All desires, ^c."] Pennse, lit. 
feathers. Metaph. — alluding to birds, 
siich as peacocks, &c. whieh set up 
their feathers when pleased, and have a 
gay appearance; but they presently 
aubside on approach of danger, or of 
any dislike. '11ms, however lascivious 
words may tend to raise the passions, 
when uttered by the young and hand- 
some; yet, from such an old hag, they 
will have a contrary effect ; all will sub* 
side into calmness. 

1 97. Though you may say, ^c] q, d* 



However you may excel hi softness 
of pronunciation, when you use such 
phrases, even^musandCarpophorus,tbe 
two Grecian comedians, whose fame ia 
so great for their soft ctnd tender manner 
of uttering lascivious speeches on tb« 
stage, (see note on sat. iii. 1. 98.) yet 
fourscore and six stands written on 
your face, which has at least as many 
wrinkles as you are years old— »a surf 
antidote. 

199. Lawful deeds,} Tabellis legitimis, 
by such writings and contracts as were 
by law required—^, d. If» for the abovt 
reasons, you are not likely to love any 
woman you marry, 1. 200. 

201. Zote.] t.e. Throw away the ex- 
pense of a marriage-entertainment. 

-^Bride^caies.} Mustaeea were a sort 
of cakes made of meal, anise-seed, cum- 
min, and other ingredients, moistene4 
vnth mustum, new wine,-whence proba- 
bly their name ; they were of a carmi- 
native kind. They were used at wed- 
dings* AlNSW. 

202. 2^0 u>eak stomachs.'] To the guests 
who have raw -and queasy 'Stomachs, in 
order tQ remove the flatulency and in- 
digestion occasioned by eating too co- 
piously at the eptertdnment. 

-— TAor <iffic4 ceasing.} Labente ofiSda. 
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But do you too, whose eighty-sixth year 

Beats, speak Gredc still ? This is not a decent dialect 

In an old woman : as often as intervenes that wanton 

ZftH KAr 4-rxH, words just now left under the coverlet 191^ 

Yon use in public : fctf what passion does not a soft and lewd 

Word excite? It has fingers.— Nevertheless, that all 

Desires may subside (though you may say these things softer 

Than JBmus, and Carpophorus) your face computes your yeara. 

If one, contrsieted, and joined to you by lawful deeds, 
You are not about to love, of marrying there appears no ^0 
Cause, nor wliy you should lose a supper, and bride-cakes, 
To be given to v^^ak stomachs, their office ceasing ; nor that 
Which is given for the first night, when the Dacic in thf 

happy dish. 
And the 6ermanic shines with the inscribed gold. 
If you have uxorious simplicity, your mind is devoted 205 

To her alone : submit your head, with a neck prepared 
To bear the yoke : you'll find none who can spare a lover. 
Tho* she should burn, she rejoices in the torments 
And spoils of a lover : therefore a wife is by far less useful 
T^q him, whoever will be a good and desirable husband. 210 



It was so much redconed a matter of 
duty to attend the marriage-entertain- 
ments of friends, that those, who were 
guests on the occasion, were said ad of- 
ficlum venire. Labente officio here means 
the latter end of the feast, when th^ 
company was going to break up, their 
duty then almost being ended ; it was at 
this period that the bride-cakes were 
carri^ about and distributed to the 
company. See sat. ii. 1. 1 32 — 5. 

203. TAe Bade'} Dacicus, a gold 
coin, having the image of Domitian, 
called Dacicus, from his conquest of 
the Dacians. 

-^The happy diskt'} AUuding to the 
pCQaaion of its being put to this use. 

204. Germanic.'} This was also a gold 
coin with the im^ge of Domitian, called 
Gennanicus, from his conquest of the 
Germans. A considerable sum of these 
pieces was put into a broad plate, or 
dish, and presented by the husband to 
the bride on the wedding night, as a 
sort of piece for her person. This usage 
obtained among the Qreeks^ as among 
the Jews, and is found among many 
•astern attioafi SeePA^^iHeb.ilUa^. 



*]no, Ko. 3. Sometfaiog of this kind 
was customary iti many parts of Eng- 
land, and perhaps Is so still, under this 
name of do w purse. 

— Inscribed gold.} L e. Having th«- 
name and titles of the emperor stamped 
on it. 

205. Uxorious simplicity,} So simply 
uxorious; so very^ simple as to he 
governed by your wife. 

206. Stibmit your head, ji;c.} Metaph* 
from oxen who quietly submit to the 
yoke. See L 43. and note. 

207. Tf^ho can spare a lover,} Whe 
will not take the advantage of a man's 
affection for her to use him ill. 

208. Tho* she shouid 6wm,^c.J Though 
she love to distraction, ^e takes delight 
in plaguing and plundering the man who 
loves her. ' 

209 — 10* Less tiseful to him, 4[C,} The 
better husband a man is, the more wiU 
she tyrannize over him; therefore an 
honest man, who would make a good 
husband, will find that, of all men, he 
has the least reason to marry, and that 
« wife will be of less use to him than to 
ft mm of a different character. 
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Nil unquam invitft donabis conjnge : vendes 

H&c obstante nihil : nihil, heec si nolit, emetur. 

Haec dabit aflectus : ille excludetur amicus 

Jam senior, cujus barbam tua janua vidit. 

Testandi cum sit lenontbus, atque lanistii 215 

Libertas, et juris idem contingat arenae, 

Non unus tibi rivalis dictabitur hseres. 

** Pone crucem servo:" ** meruit quo crimine servos 
^^ Supplicium ? quis testis adest ? quis detulit? audi, 
^^ Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est." 8^0 
** O demens, ita servus homo est ? nil fi»cerit, esto : 
" Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas." 
Imperat ergo viro : sed mox haec regna relinqui^, 
Permutatque domos^ et flammea content t inde 
Avolat, et spreti repetit vestigia lecti. " 225 

Omatas paulo ante fores, pendentia linquit 
Vela domds, et adhuc virides in limine ramos, 
Sic crescit numerus : sic iiunt octo mariti 
Quinque per autumnos : titulo res digna sepulchri. 



$15. She.] Haec->thi8 wife of youn. 

— IPa/ give qfectioru,'} Direct your 
■ffBctioM, dictate to y<m in what 
manner you shall respect^ or ill.treat, 
^our ftiends; whom you are to like, 
and whom to dislike. 

214. Whose beard your gate hath seen. ] 
An old friend, who used always to be 
welcome to your house, ever since ^e 
time he had first a beard on his chin. 

215. To make a will, jcj 7« d. Pan- 
ders, prize fighters, and gladiators, have 
liberty to make their wills as they 
please -, but your wife will dictate yours, 
and name not a few of her paramours, 
jour rivals, to enjoy your estate. iV. B. 
All the Romans, even the most inferior 
and most infamous sort of them, had the 

jpower of making wills. Datd. 

216. The amphitheatre.'} Arenae — me- 
tonym. the gladiators belonging to it. 

218,'** Set upf 4fc.**] Crucifixion was 
the usual way of putting slaves to death, 
«nd of this the masters had the power : 
here the wife bids her husband do it| 
only out of caprice. 

— ** For what crime, 4:^***1 The words 
of the husband remonstrating against 
this piece of wanton barbi^rity. 

219. «*ifear."] Attend; mark what 
Iwy. 



220. ** ^0 detey, 4-c'*] Surely wh«r« 
the death of a fellow creature is de- 
pending, the matter should be well 
considered, and not hastily transacted ; 
no delay, for deliberation, should be 
thought long. 

221. **0madmant4:c'} The words of 
the imperious wife, who insists upon her 
own humour, to be the sole reason of her 
actions. She even styles her husband a 
fool, or madman, for calling a slave a 
man. She seems to deny the poor slave 
human nature and human feelings, such 
is her pride and savage cruelty. 

225. She governs, ^c] Therefore, in 
this instance, as in all others, it is plaii^ 
that she exercises a tyranny over her 
husband. 

-^Leaves these realms.] i- e. Her 
husband's territories, over which sh« 
ruled, in order to seek new conquests^ 
and new dominion over other men. . 

224. Changes houses.] She elopes from' 
her husband to others, and so from 
house to house, as often as she chose to 
change from man to man. 

— ff^ears out her bridal veils,] Thk 
flameum was a bridal veil, with which 
the bride's face was covered, during tb« 
marriage ceremony : it was of a yellow^ 
or flame colour^ whence ks name^ 
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You will never bestow any thing against your wife's will : you 

will sell 
Nothing if she opposies : nothing, if she be unwilling, will be 

bought : 
She will give aflfections : that friend will be shut out, 
Now grown old, whose beard your gate hath seen. 
When there is liberty to pimps and rencers io nriake a will, 
And the same right happens to the amphitheati^e,^ SIS 

Not one rival only will be dictated as your heir. 
*' Set up a cross for your slave :'* — "for what crhne has the 

'* slave deserved 
*' Punishment I wlmt witness is there? — who accused? — ^hear— ^ 
•^ No delay is ever long concerning the death of a man." 239 
" O madman !— so,, a slave is a man 1 be it so — he has done 

"nothing; 
^^This I will— thus I command — let my will stand as a reason.** 
Therefore she governs her husband : but presently leaves 

these realms, 
And changes houses, and wears out her bridal veils : from thence* 
She flies a way, and seek^ again the footsteps of her despised bed. 
The doors, a little before adorned, the pendant veil:* 22R 

Of the house she leaves,- and the boughs yet green at (he 

threshold. 
Thus the number increases, thus eight husbands are made 
In five autumns-^a matter worthy the title of a sepulchre. 



She divx>rced herself so often, and was 
so often marriedy that she even wore out, 
as it were, her Teil, with the frequent 
use of it. 

225. She Jlies^ away, 4:^,] The^incon- 
stancy and lewdness of this woman was 
tuch, that, after running all the lengths 
which the law allowed, by being di- 
vorced eight times, she leaves her para- 
mours, and even comes back again to 
the man whom she first left. 

— .^/id seeks aaain ] Traces back the 
footsteps which once led her from his bed. 

226. The doors—adorned, ^c] See 
before, I. 52. and uote-*-t. e* She lives 
but a very short time with each of her 
husbands, quitting them, as it were, 
while the marriage garlands, veils, &C. 
were hanging about the doors. 

228. Eiiikt husbands—in Jtve autumns^'} 
The Roman law allowed eight divorces ; 
beyond that was reckoned adultery. 

Of these divorces Seneca says, De 
Beueficiis, c xvi. " Does any body 



'* now blusb at a divorce, since certau* 
** illustrious and noble women compute 
*< their years, not by the number of 
** consuls, but by the number of hua."* 
•* bands they have had." 

Tertullfan says, Apol. c. vL <' Divorce 
" was now looked upon as one fruit of 
«* marriage.*' 

When Martial is satirising TbelesinA 
as an adulteress, he represents her a» 
having exceeded the number of divorcea 
allowed by law. 

jiut minus, aut certe non pltu iricesimm 
lux est, 
Et nubit decimojam Thelesina mra. 

Qua nubit toties, non nubit, adulterm 
lege est* Lib. v. ep. vii.' 

229. The title of a sepulchre."] Such 
aetions as these, like other great and 
illustrious deeds, are well worthy to hia 
recorded by a monumental inscription. 
Iron. It was usual, on the sepulchres of 
women, to mention the number of hus^ 
bands to which they had been married. 
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Deisperanda tibi salvi concordifl socra : 
lUa docet spoliis nudi gaudere mariti : 
Ilia docet, missis a corruptore tabellis, 
Nil rude, nil simplex rescribere : decipil ilia ^ 
Custodes, aut xre domat : tunc corpore sano 
Advocat Archigenem, onerosaque pallia jactat. 
Abditus inCerea latet accersitus adulter, 
Impatiensque morae silet, et praeputia ducit. 
Scilicet expectas, ut tradat mater honestos, 
Aut alios mores, quam quos habet? utile porro 
Filiolam turpi vetulae producere turpem. 

Nulla fere causa est, in quS non fbemina litem 
Moverit. Accusat Manilia, si rea non est. 
Componunt ipsse per se, formaiitque libellos, 
Principium atque locos Celso dictare paratse. 

Endromidas Tyrias, et foemineum ceroma 
^is nescit ? vel quis non vidit vulnera pali, 

Suem cavat assiduis sudibus, scutoque lacessit ? 
tque omnes implet numejros; dignissima prorsus 
Florali matrona tubd ; nisi si quid in illo 



8AT. rr. 
230 



235 



24Q 



245 



SSO. Mother-in'law.J The poet seems 
willing to set forth the female sex as 
bad in every point of view. Here he 
introduces one as a mother-in-law, 
disturbing the peace of the fiunily, 
carrying on her daughter's infidelity ta 
ber husband,^ and playing tricks for 1^ 
l^uipose. 

231. She t&aches.} Instructs her 
ianghter. 

— To ptwnder, $c.] Till the poor 
busband is stripped of all he has. 

252. A corrupter.^ A gallant who 
writes billets-doux, in order to corrupt 
ber daughter's chastity. 

255, Nothing ill-bred or simple*] To 
isnd no answers that can discourage the 
man from his purpose, either in point of 
courtesy or eontdvance. 

S55 — 4. She deteives keepers, ^c,"] She 
brips on the amou^ with her daughter, 
by either deceiving, or bribing, any 
•pies which the husband might set to 
Watch her. 

2ff5. Archigeneu] The name of a 
'|)hysician. The old Woman shams sick, 
and, to carry on the trick, pretends to 
tfend for a physician, whom the gallant 
Ift to personate. 

— 27*rou>« away the hMvff ch(H».} Pre- 



tending to be in a ^Ment fever, and 
not able to bear the weight and heal of 
so many bed-clothes. 

236. Meanwhile^ ^ci] The old wtoman 
takes this opportunity to secrete the 
adulterer in her apartment, that, when 
the daughter comes, under a pretence 
of visiting her sick mother, he ma^ 
accomplish his design, 

238. A mother should infuse, ^c*] II 
is not very likely that such a mother 
should bring up her daughter in any 
better principles than her own. 

289. // is propable, ^fc] Since, by 
having a daughter as base as herself, 
she has opportunities of getting gain, 
and profit, by assisting in her prosdtu- 
tion, being well feed by her gallants. 
He next attacks the lidgiousness of 
women. 

241. ^Almost no cause. 1 No action ^ 
law, which a woman has not fomented. 
If she be not defendant, she will be 
plaintiF, 1. 242. 

242. Maralia, j-c] An harlot, whom 
Hostilius Mancinus the Curule iEdile, 
prosecuted for hitting him with a stone. 

243. Compose, and form libels.] The li- 
belli in the courts of law at Rome seem 
to^answet to those pleadings among u% 
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You must despair of concord while a mother-in-law lives: 
She teaches to rejoice in the plunder of the stripped husband ? 
She teaches, to letters sent by a corrupter, 
To write back nothing ill-bred or simple : she deceives 
Keepers, or quiets them with money. Then, while in health, 
She sends for Archigenes, and throws away the heavy clothes. 
Meanwhile the sent-for adulterer lies hidden, , 236 

Is silent, impatient of delay, and prepares for the attempt. 
But do you expect that a mother should infuse honest 
Morals, or other than what she has herself? moreover, it is 

profitable 
For a base old woman to bring up a base daughter. 240 

There is almost no cause in which a woman has not stirr'd up 
The suit. Manilla accuses, if she be not the accused. 
They by themselves compose, and form libels. 
Prepared to dictate to Celsus, the beginning, and the places. ' 

The Tyrian rugs, and the female ceroma, 245 

Who knows not ? or who does not see the wounds of the stake, 
Which she hollows with continual wooden-swords, and pro- 
vokes with the shield ? 
And fills up all her parts ; altogether a matron most worthy 
The Floralian trumpet; unless she may agitate something more 



which are drawn up in writing by skilful 
lawyers on the part of the complainant. 
In our civil law-courts the term libeMus 
is still in use, and answers to a declara- 
tion at common law, which contains the 
complaint. 

244. Celsus^ ^c.'\ He was a noble ora- 
tor and eminent lawyer: he left behind 
him seven books of Institutes, all writ- 
ten by himself. The women had the 
impudence to think that they could di- 
rect him in the management of a cause; 
viz. 

-^TJie beg^nning.'l u e. How to open 
it — the exordium. 

"•^The places.^ The sedes argumenti, 
or parts of the libel from which the 
arguments were taken, and on which 
they were grounded, were called loci — 
so that they not only dictated to Celsus 
how to open a cause, bu^ how to argue 
and inanaffe it, 

24.'). The Tyrian rugs, ^c] Women 
had the impudence to practise fencing, 
and to anoint themselves with the cero- 
ma, or wrestlers* oil; like them they put 
on tixe endromidfe, or rugs, after their 
exercise, ta keep U^cm from catching 

VOX. I. 



cold; but, to shew their pride, they were 
dyed in Tyrian purple. 

246. The wounds of the stake. ] This was 
the exercise of the palaria, used by thd 
soldiers at their camp, but now priactised 
by impudent women. The palus was a 
stake lixed in the ground, about six fe^t 
high, at which they went through all the 
fencer's art, as with an enemy, by way 
of preparation to a real fight. 

247. She hollows, ^c] hy fencing at 
this po&t they wore hollow places in it, 
by the continual thrusts of their wea- 
pons against it. i^hfch were swords made 
of wood, with which the soldiers and 
pTi2e- fighters practised the art of fencing 
(as we do now with foils,) - these were 
used by these masculine ladies. 

— And provokes with the shicld.1 Present- 
ing their shields to the post as to a real 
enemy, and as if provoking an attack. 

248. Fills yp all hei- parts.'] Omnes 
imp!et numeros. T!iis phrase may be 
um]crt.to9d, ♦* goes through all the mo- 
" tions incident to the exercise.'* 

249. The Floralian trumpet.] Tlie Flo- 
ral games, which weie celebrated in ho.- 
nout of the goddess Flora, were exhibited 

3B 
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Pectore plus agitet, verseque paratur arenae. 
Quern prcestare potest mulier galeata pudorem, 
Quse fugit a sexu, et vires aoiat F haec tamen ipsa 
Vir noUet fieri : nam quantuta nostra vdtuptaa ! 
Quale decus in^rum, si conjugis ^lictio Hat, 
BaiteuS) et manicae, et cristae, crurisque sinistrl 
Dimidiiim tegmen : vel si diversa tnovebit 
Prflclia, tu felix, 6creaS vendente puelld 
Hae sunt, quae tenui sudant in cyclade, quarum 
Delicias et panniculus bombycinus urit. 
Aspice, quo fremitu monstratos pci-ferat ictus^ 
Et quanto galeae curvetur pondere ; quanta 
Poputibus sedeat ; quatn denso fascia libro; 
Et ride, scaphtuhi positis euip sumitFur arinis. 
Dicite vos neptes Lepidi, caecive Metelli, 



SATi Tl. 

850 



235 



260 



hy harlots with naked impoclenee. who 
danced thvough the streets to the sound 
of a biimpet. 

350. In that breatt ofhert.'] Unless sbfe 
carry her impudence into another chan- 
nel, and, by these preparations, mean 
seriously to engage upon the theatre; 
Cithenyisb dnb should think that she 
was preparing to enter the lists with the 
naked harlots in the feasts of Flora. 

251. An helmeted woman*1 Who can 
so far depart from the decency and 
modesty of her sex as to wear an 
helmet 

252. Peats o/ itrehgth.'] Masculine ex- 
ercises. 

253. £tow little U our pUaiuret'} In in- 
trigues, comparatively with that of the 
women ; therefore, though such women 
desert their sex, yet they would not 
change it. 

254. IF/iat a fine shew of things, ^fc] 
Docus rerum, bow creditable, what an 
honour to her busband and family, to 
have a sale of the wife*s military ac- 
coutrements, and the whole inventory 
to consist of* nothing but warlike attire! 

255. Her belt.^ Balteus signiHes the 
sword-belt wora by soldiers and prize- 
fighters. 

— Her gauntlets*] A sort of armed 
glove to defend tlie hand. 

— CrestsT} The crests which were worn 
on the helmets, made of tuAs of horse- 
hair, or plumes of feathers. 

— The half covering* ^c] The buskin, 
v«iith which the lower part of the left 



leg was covered, as most exposed ; as in 
those days the combatants put forth the 
left \kg when they engaged an eqemjr, 
and therefore armed it half-way with a 
stout buskin to ward off the blows to 
which it was liable; the upper part was 
Covered by the shield. So Famaby, 
and Jo. Britannicus. But this seems 
contrary to what Viroil says, Mn, vii 
1. 689, 90, of the Hemicians: 
— Vestigia nuda sinistri 
InstituSre pedis$ crudus tegit altera 
pero, 

256. If she wilt stir up, ^c] If, instead 
of the exercises above described, she 
chooses other kinds of engagements, as 
those of the Retiarii or Mirmillones, who 
wore a sort of hoots on tbeir legs, it 
would, in sudi a case, make you. very 
hapi^ to see your wife^s boots set to 
sale. 

257. These are the women, ^j-c] He 
here satirizes the women, as complaining 
under the pressure of their light women's 
attire, and yet, when loaded with mili- 
tary arms, were very contented. In 
short, when they were doing wrong, no- 
thing was too hard for them; but when 
they were doing right, every thing was. 
ft burden. See before 1. 94 — 102. 

259. JSums,"} Juvenal, in the preced- 
ing line, says that they sweat in a thin 
mantle, cyclade (made perhaps of lighi 
linen); but here, that they complain 
they are quite oh fire if they have a 
little silk on. Delicias means, lit. de- 
lights; by which we may. understand 
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In that breast of hers ; and be prepared for the real theatre. 
What modesty can an helmeted womtm shew, 25 1 

Who deserts her s^x, and loves feats of strength ? yet she hei-self 
Would not become a man : for how little is our pleasure ! 
What a fine shew ©f things, if there should be an auction of 

your wife's, 
Her belt, her gauntlets, and cresfts, and the half covering S55 
Of her left leg? or, if she will stir up different battles, 
Happy you, your wench selling her boots. 
T)iese are the women who sweat in ^ tliin gown, whose 
I>eJicate bodies even a little piece of silk burns. 
Behold, with what a noise sne can convey the shewn hits,' 260 
And with what a weight of helmet she can be bent ; how great 
She can sit on her hams : < her swathe with how thick a fold : 
And kugh, when, her arms laid down, a female head-dress 

is taken. 
Say, ye grand-danghters of Lepidus, or of blind Metellus, 



their persons^ in Y^ld^ ifyey delighteiL 
and which were also the delights of 
men— ^. d. their charms. 

86a fnth itthat a noise.^ By this it 
idKmld seem pnftMbie, that the cusifom 
df caaking their thrusts at the adversary, 
-with a smart stan>p of the foot, and a 
lottd " Hall/' was usual, as among ns. 
These seem alluded to here, as instances 
«f the indelicacy of these female fencers. 

— 5%e €an convey ] Perfero signifies to 
carry, or cdmrey to a designed -person or 
place; hence perferre ictiis may be a 
technical expression ibr afencer's making 
his thrust, by which he conveys the hit 
or stroke to his adversary. 

-*7%« shewn Atf5.] Monstratos ictus, 
f. e. the artificial hits which have been 
shewn her by th6 fencing*master who 
ikught her. 

261. How great."] How firmly, how 
-dexterously, with what an air. 

262, On her hams,] She squats upon 
her hams, to avoid the blow which is 
-made at her. 

'^Her swathe, 4[-c.] Fascia signifies 
a swathe, band, or roller, which the men 
used on thdr thighs and legs, instead 
of breeches. Aissw. Such, on these 
'occanons, were worn by these women. 

-—A yb/d.] Libro— quasi volumine. 
They could cbmplain when dressed like 
women, though in the thinnest attire; 
<but when they^ngaged in these indecent 



and improper exercises, nothing W9p 
thought cumbersome. 

26 J. Female head-dress.] Scaphium 
From this seems derived the Fr. escof- 
fion, which Boyer explains by coiffkr« 
de tdte pour des femmes ; hence, perhaps, 
Engl. coif. See Aiirsw. Scaphium^and 
Hiarshal in loc 

— Is taken.] Smnitur. 4. e. When the 
lady puts ofiT her heavy heknet, (1. 261 ) 
and takes, t. e» puts on, her coif, or 
female head-dresa, thus changing froni 
the appearance of a fi^e gladiator to 
that of' a delicate female, the sight must 
be highly ridiculous; ridV, laugh— «^. d. 
aspice et ride. •Comp. 1. £6^ ' 

V ')4. Ye grand'dau^AtePS of- Lepidus. ] 
The poet here intimates how much worse 
the women were grown, since the days 
of the great men here mentioned, who 
brought up their dafighters to imitate 
their own severe and grave manners; 
not to expose themselves, like -the 
women in more modern times; and, 
doubtless, it may be supposed, tha^ the 
daughters of these respectable persons 
brought nip theirs as they had been 
^ttcated tlHBmselves. 

By Lepidus is here meant Mm. Le. 
Ipidus, who was chosen by the censors 
dbief of the senate; he was twice con- 
sul, pont maxim us, and colleague with 
Fulvius Flaocus, as censor. 

^Blind Meteaus.] Who, when Uie 
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Gurgitisaut Fabii, quae ludia sumpserit unquam 265' 

Hos Imbitus? quatido ad paluin gemat uxor Asylli ? 

Semper liabet lites, alternaque jurgia lectus, 
In quo nnpta jacet : minimum dormitur in illo. 
Tunc gravis ilia viro, tunc orbS tigride pejor, 
Cum eimulat gemilus occuhi conscia facti. 270 

^ut odit puerosy aut fict^ pellice plurat 
. Uberibus semper laclirymis, semperqne paratis 
In statione sua^ atque expectanlibus illam, 
Quo jubeat manare modo : tu credis amorem ; 
Tu libi tunc, curruca, places, fletumque labellis 275 

£xsorbes ; qua) scripta, et quas lecture tabellas, 
3i tibi zelotypae rete^ntur scrinia moechae ! 
Sed jacet in Bervi complexibus, aut equitis : die, 
Die aliquem, sodes hie, Quintiliane, colurem. 
Hseremus : die ipsa : olim convenerat, inquit, 2S0 

Ut focferea tu quod velles ; necnon ego posseni 
Indulgere mihi : clames licet, et mare coelo 
Confundasy homo sum. Nihilest audacius illis 
Deprensis : iram atque animos a crimine sumunt. 



4emp1e of Vesta was on fire, lost bis eyes 
in sa? iug the paliadium from the flames. 
See sat. ilL 1. 139. and note. 

265, Fabius Gw^ges.'] The son of Q, 
Fabius the censor; he fined some ma- 
trons for the crime of adultery, and with 
the money built a temple to Venus, 
He was very extravagant when young, 
and his expenses almost swallowed up 
his fortune; hence be was named Gur- 
ges; but be afterwards grew sober, fru- 
gal, and an example of virtue, 

— What acireut ^c,"] Ever had so ipuch 
impudence as to habit and exercise her- 
self in the manner these matrons do? 
See I. 104. and note. 

266,^Th€wifeofA9yUu*>'\ Asylluswas 
a famous gladiator and prize-fighter; but 
when did his wife ever behaye as these 
ladies do, fencing at a post, habited like 
men, and pushing at the mark with the 
same noise as the men make ? 

267. The bed, ^c,1 Here the poet 
touches on what we call a curtain-lec- 
ture. 

Se9. A bereaved tigress-l A tigress 
robbed of her whelps, than which no- 
thing can be supposed more fierce and 
terrible. Comp,.ProT. xvii. 12. Hos. 
ziii 8. 



27a Of An hidden facQ Scmie secret 
adultery of her own; in this case she pre- 
tends some charge against lier husband 
of the like kind. 

271. Suies the servants."] Pueros — pre- 
tends to be angry at them, as having 
misbehaved towards her, o^ perhaps as 
privy to their master's amours. 

— A mistress being pretended."} Pre- 
tends that her husband keeps some other 
woman. 

273. In their sifition, 4cc] A metaphor 
taken from the order in which soldiers 
stand ready to obey tlie commands of 
their oflicers; so her tears wait upon 
her will, and flow as, and when, she 
pleases. 

— Waiting fur her, ^-c] Entirely 
attending her pleasure, waiting her 
direction. 

274. You think it love,] That it is all 
out of pure fondness and concern for 
you. 

. 275. ffedge-sjmrrow,'} The poor cuck- 
old, Juvenal calls curruca, or hedge- 
sparrow, because that bird feeds th« 
young cuckows that are laid in its nest. 
So the cuckold must bring up other 
people's children^ 
'^Suckup tite tears,"} Kiss them off ber 
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Or Fabius G urges, wrhat actress ever took S65 

These habits I when would the wife of Asyllus grOan at a post ? 

The bed has always strifes, and alternate quaiTels, 
In which a wife lies : there is little sleep there. 
Then she is grievous to her husband, then worse than a be« 

reaved tigress, 
When, conscious of an hidden fact, she feigns groans, 270 
Or hates the servants, or, a mistress being pretended, she weeps 
With ever fruitful tears, and always ready 
In their station, and waiting for her. 
In what manner she may command them to flow: yoq think 

(it) love — 
You then, O hedge-sparrow, please yourself, and suck up the 
tears 275 

With your lipst what writings and what letters would you read 
If the desks of the jealous strumpet were opened !— 
But she lies in the embraces of a slave, or of a knight; " TeUf 
*^ Tell us, 1 pray, here, Quintilian, some colour." — ; 
*^ We stick last : — " say yourself:" formerly it was agreed," 
says she, 280 

^^ Th^t you shfould do what you would ; and I also might 
^^ Indulge myself: though you should clamour, and confound 
** The sea with heaven, i am a woman." Nothing is more bold 
Than they are when discovered ; they assume anger and cou- 
rage from their crime. 



dhe^S* and ]^ea«« youn^lf with tbinVi^g 
Hi9i all t^is isfrpm b^r paswpn fwr you* 

5276. mat vmtmgt, ^f.] What a ane 
discQvery of billetsl^ous. and lore-let- 
ten would ha ntada* if th^ cabinet of 
tbig 9tmmpet were « to be opeoect who 
all this while is endeavouriiig to p^rmade 
you that she is jealous of you, and tliat 
she grievea a» an innocent and injured 
woman. 

273 Shelie$mtheembr^u^,ic'}Sup^ 
pose her actually caught in th^ yeiry 

S79* Tdl lit. UuintiHttHf iome C9/0tir.] 
O thou great master of language wd 
oratory, teU us, if you cah, some colour 
of an excuse for such behanour. JS^ 
aat. irii. 155. 

280. ITe *Hck/ast,2 ^^ep Quintilian 
lUmself i» at a loss. '* We orators 
" (Quintilian is su(^^o«ed to anawer) 
** have DothiLf to say in excuse for 
« such a fact.*' 

— jSvyjfoirfrjf.] Thoi^ nooie other 



could attempt to excuse or palUata fucih 
actions, yet women have in^pudence and 
presence of mind enough to find some 
method of answering ^" 3o pray» ma- 
** dam* .lal uahear what you can say for 
** yourself^*' 

28^. I am a <m»m»i.] Homo sum. 
Homo is a name common to us both, 
and $0 are the frailties of human nature; 
hence, having agreed mutually to do as 
we liked* you have no right to complain. 
Though you should bawl your heart out, 
and turn the world topsy-turvy, 1 can 
aay no more. Comp. sat. ii. 25. and 



284- ^ng0r.2 To resent reproofs. 

---CwrMge.} To defend what thej 
have dooe. 

So that, though, while undiscovered, 
(hey may affect a decent appearance* 
yet, wbeo once discovered^ th^y keep no 
measures with decency* cither as to tem- 
per or behaviour. 
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IJnde hsec monstra (amen, vel quo de fonte requiris ? S85 

Praestabat castas humilis fortuna Latinas 

Quondam, nee vitiis contingi parva sinebat 

Tecta labor, soipniqu^ breves, ^t vetlere Tuscq 

Vexatse, duraeque manus, ac proximus iirht 

Hannibal, et stantes Coiling in turre mariti. 1^90 

Nunc patimur (ofigse pacis mala : savior armis 

Liuxuria incttbuit, Yictumque ul^riscitur orbem. 

Nullum crimen abest, facinusque libi^inis, ex quo 

Paupertas Ronifina pertt : hinc fiuxit ad istos 

Et bybaris coUes, hmc et Rhodos, atque MHetos, 995 

Atque coronatum, ^t petulans, madidumque Tarentum. 

Prima peregrinos obscoena pecunia mores t 

Intulit, et turpi fregerunt secula luipu 

l)iviti«e molles. Quid enim Venus ebria curat? 

Inguinis et capitis quae sint discrimina, nescit; 306 

Grandia quae mediis, jam noctibus ostrea mordetj^ 

Cum perfusa mero spuinant unguenta Falernoj^ 

Cum Dibitur concbS, cum jam vettigine tectum 



284* 1^0 you nsk whencef ^c"} Tbe 
|>oct is DOW about to trfCB the vice aod 
IwoAigacj of the RommD women lo tb^r 
ifne fourc^ vix. the ^nishment oi po- 
verty, labour, and industry, and tbe 
introduction of riches, idleness, and 
luxury. So tbe prophet Ezek. zyu 
49. ooncieniing the profligacy of the 
3ewish Women. 

288. Skort of -deep.] Up early and 
ndown late, as we say. 

— The Tuscan Jleece*} The wool whwii 
eame from Tuscany, which was manu- 
factured at Rome by the women. 

©89, Hannibal very near the ctty* ^'^O 
This great Carthaginian general marched 
his army so nigh to Rome, that be en* 
camped it within three miles of the city, 
whidi obliged the citizens to keep con- 
sent guard. 

290. The CoUme «<)»«•.] One of the 
gates of Rome was op an hill, and there- 
fore called l^orta CoIHna— here was pro- 
bably some tower, or other fortification, 
which, when an enemy was near, was 
ganisoiied by tbe Rom^n people, sonie 
of which were constantly on duty. This 
made them sober and diligent 

fB93. Ifath invaded ««.] Incubuit. So 
Hoa. lib. i. od. iii. 1. 50, 1. 

Nwafebrium terria incuMt cohors. 

Avenges 4be conguer'd world,} Luxury, 



t>y destroying the tnrancm of the RiV 
mans, plunged them into miseries, whieh 
niigfat be truly said to revenge the tri^ 
umphs of the Roman a^ms over ^e r^ 
of the world. 

295. .No crime it abseni. 4:^0 The ba- 
nishment of poverty occasioned also the 
banishment of that hardiness, plainness, 
and simplicity of living, for which tbe 
ancient Romans were remarkable ; and 
this was the occanon of their introduc- 
ing the vices of many of those countries 
which they bad conquered, tiU every 
species of |>roiigacy and lewdness over- 
spread the city. Sat. ix. 1 3 1^^. As it 
fdUows—^i 

294—5. Hence flowed to these hills, ^c.} 
t. e. The seven hiUs of Rome, on which 
the dty was built ; here put for the city 
itself, or rather for the people. 

295. Sybaris."} A city of Calabria, so 
addicted to pleasure and effeminacy, as 
to become proverbiaL 

-^Rkodes-r-MUetus (or Maku).] Were 
equally famous for lewdness and de- 
bauchery. See sat. iii. 69 — 71 ; and sat. 
viil. L 117. 

296. Tarentum.'] A city of Calabria. 
^rCroumed.'] Alluding to the garlands 

and cbaplets of flower^hich they put 
on at their feasts. 
-^Fetuh^.J The poet here alludei 
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Do you ask — whence these monstrous things, or from what 

source ? 285 

An humble fortune rendered the Latin women chaste 
Fonnerly, nor did labour suffer their siuail houses 
To be touched with vices ; short of sleep, and with the Tuscan 

fleece 
Their hands chafed and hard,^ and Hanmbal very near the 

city. 
And their husbands standing irt the Colline tower. 290 

Now we suflfer the evils of a long peace : more cruel tlian arms^ 
Luxury hath invaded us, and avenges the conquer'd world. 
No crime is absent, or foul deed of lust, since 
Roman poverty was lost. Hence flow'd to these 
Hills, Sybaris, hence Rhodes too, and hence Miletus, 
And the crowned, and petulant, and drunken Tarentum. 
Filthy money foreign manners fti*st 
Brought in, and soft riches weakened the ages with 
Base luxury ? For what docs a drunken woman regard l- 
She knows not the diflerejice between her top and bottom. 
She who eats large oysters at midnights^ 
When ointments, mixed with Falernan wine &am, 
When she drinks out of a shelly when now with a whirls tlie 

house 



295 



299 



not only to the insolence with which 
they refused to restore some goods of the 
Rommns, which they had seized in their 
port, but mlso to their having sprinkled 
urine OB one of the amkuissadors which 
the Eomans sent to demand them. 

'^Drunken.'} This may either allude 
to their excessive drinking, for some- 
times madidus signifies drunk; or to 
their wetting or moistening their hair 
with costly ointments. See Hoa. ode iii. 
Hb. ii. 1. 1 5« et al. This piece of luxury,. 
Juvenal here seems to insinuate, was 
adopted by the Romans from the people 
of Tarentum, and was one of the delica- 
cies of the Romans at their feasts and 
convivial meetings. 

297. FUthy money. 1 Obscomapecunia; 
so called, because of its defilement of the 
minds of the people, by inviting them to 
luxury, and of the obscene and vile pur- 
poses to which it is applied; 

2^8. &ift riches.'] Molles.divitiaf— be- 
Cau:« the hitroducen of softness and 
effeminacy of all kinds. 



29d. A dtrunken ^oman*"] Lit a drunkco 
Venus— 7. d. a woman adding drunken- 
ness to lewdness. 

50a She knowt not, ^c] Whether sh« 
stands on her bead or her heeb, as thft 
saying is. 

301. IFho eats large oysters 2 Which 
were reckoned incentives to lewd prac- 
tices. 

. 302. When ointments mixed, ^t'C-J T« 
such a pitch of luxury were they gFOwn« 
that they mixed these ointments with 
their wine, to give it a perfume. See U 
155. and 1. 4ia. 

— Foatn-'} From the fermentatioift 
caused by the mixture. 

303. Drinks out of a shell,"] The shell 
in wlmh the perfume was kept. Sa 
concha is sometimes to be understood^ 
See HoR. lib. ii. ode vii. I. 22, 3. 

Or it may mean here some large 
^ell, of which wan made (or which- waa 
used as) a drinking-cup: but the fi^rsl 
sense seems to agree best with the pre- 
ceding lioe. 
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Ainbutat, et geminis exurgit mensa lucernis. 

I nunc, et dubita qii^ sorbeat aera sannd 305 

TuUia; quid dicat notse Collacia Maurse ; 

Maura Pudicitiae veterem cum praeterit aram. 

Noctibus hie ponunt lecticaa, micturiunt hie ; 

Effigienique Deae longis siphonibus implent; 

Inque vices equitant, ac lun^ teste moventur : 310 

I Que domos abeunt. Tu calcas, luce reverse, 

Conjugis urinam, magnos visurus amicos 

Nota Bonx secreta Deas, cum tibia lumbos 
Incitat; et cornu pariter, vinoque feruntur 
Attonitae, crinemque rotant, ululantque Priapi 315 

Msenades : 6 quantus tunc illis mentibus ardor 
ConcubitQs! quae vox sattante Ubidine! quantus 
llle meri veteris per crura madentia torrens ! 
Lenonum ancillas posita Laufella coront 

Provocat, et tollit pendentis praemia coxae : 320 

Ipsa medullinae frictum crissantis adorat. 
Pal mam inter dominas virtus nataiibus aequat. , 
Nil tibi per ludum simulabitur, omnia fient 
Ad verum, quibus incendi jam frigidus aevo 
Ijaomedontiades, et Nestoris hernia possit. 325 

Tunc prurigo morae impaiiens : tunc fcemina simplex ; 
Et pariter loto repetitus clamor ab antro : 



504. fTalks rottnd, ^cj When a per- these women. 

son is drunk, the bouse and every thing 508. Here they puf their sedans, ^c ] 

in it, seems to turn round. When they went on these nightly expe- 

— With double candles.^ The table ditions, they ordered their chairs to b^ 

seems to move upward, arid each candle set down h^re for the purpose. See sat. 

appears double. i- !• 32. and note; and this sat. 1. 91. 

505. Go now.] After what you have note. 

heard, go and doubt, if you can, of the 510. ^he rhooii being witness.'] Diana, 

truth of what follows. , the goddess of chastity, iu heaven was 

-^IVith what a scoff, ^c."} With what callc5PhcEbe,themOon,thesist6rof t>hoe- 

an impudent scoft* she turns up her nose, bus, or the sun. So that this circum- 

in contempt of the goddess, mentioned stance greatly heightens and aggravates 

1. 507 — 9. their crimes, and shews their utter con- 

306. What Cdllada may say, «Jc.] What tempt of all modesty and chastity, 

a filthy dialogue passes between the 512. Of your wife] This is argumen- 

impudent Collacia and her confident turn ad hominem, to make Ursidius the 

. Maura. These two, and TulHa above less eager to marry, 

mentioned, were probably well-known — To see yrmr great friends'] People 

strumpets in that day. went early in the morning to the le\'el<es 

507. The old altar, ^c] Chastity had of their patrons. See sat iii. 127^30. 

an altar, and was long worshipped as a and sat. v. 76—9. 

goddess, but now despib^d and afironted 515 Thn secrets of the good goddess.] 

hy the beastly discourses and actions of Secreta— -the secret rites — i. e. the priu- 
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Walks round, send (fb^ table ri^ up with double oancHesr. 
Go now, and doubt with what a scoff TuUia siips up 305 

Thd air, what Collacia may say to her aequainlance Mauri^ 
When Maura passes by tl>e old akar of ChaBtity, 
Here they put down their sedans o'nrghts, here they stain 
And defile the image of the goddess, and eack other, 
With their impurities, the moon being wttfiess. 310 

Thence they go away home. You tread, when the light re- 
turns, 
In the urine of your wiie^ as you go to see. your great friends. 
The secrets of the good godd^ afe known^ when the pipe 
the loins 
Incites ; and also with the homy and with wine, the Maanads 

of Priapus 
Are driven, astonislied, afid toss their hair and ho^K 3H 

O what unchaste desires in their mincb are raised ! 
What a voice do they utter forth ! how great 
A torrent of filthiness flows all about them. 
Laufella proposes a prize among the most impiuient strumpets. 
And, in the impure cotrtentipn, obtains the victory : 3^0 

She is all in rapture! when Meduti'ma acts her part« 
The more vile, the more honour they obtain 
Nothing is feigned, all things are done 
To the truth,' by whkh might be fired^ now coldi with age, 
Priam, and the hernia of Nestor. 335 

Then their situation makes them impatient : then the woman is 

^undisguised. 
And a clamour is repeated together thro* all the den : 



faniition and abuse of them by these in their frantic Worship o^ Bfacchii^ 
#oMen ; these are now notorious. See* SI 6. Owhat unchaste desires^ 4fC. J This, 

before, sat ii. 1. 86, and note. and the following lines, down to 1. 335, 

S 13-14. Thepipd—horn — ] These rites exhibit a scene of lewdness, over whicli 

i*ere observed ^ith music and dancing, I have drawn the veil of paraphrase, ia 

^hich among these abandoned women, the words principally of a late ingenioiii 

served to excite the horrid lewdness translator, 
mentioned afterwards. See sat. ii 1. 90. 325. Priam,] The last king of Troy, 

51 4. Maenads of Priapiis.] Masnades be lived to a great age, and was slain by 

PHapi.^—The I^aenades were women sa- I'yrrhus at the sfege of that city. Priank 

crificers to Bscchus; calfed Maenades, was the son of Laomedon; hence he ii 

from the Gr. ftzivof4et'y to be mad — for called Laomedohtiades. 
so they appeared by their gestures and — Nestor.) King of Pylos; he is said 

actions. Thus these women from their to have lived. three ages, and io have had 

borrid acts of lewdness might well be an hernia, o^rupture. 
called the Maenades,* or mad votaries o^ 527. T/ie den.'} Antrum is a den, or 

the obscene Priapus. cave, oar prfvy lurking-place. Such, no 

— Jriihtbine,^'c2 All these circum- doubt, was cliosen by these abaadoud4 

fiances were observable in the Maenades, ^vomen to meet in, 

youu - 2C 
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Jam fas est, admitte Tiros ; jam dormit adulter ? 

lUa jubet sumpto juvenem properare cwcttHo : 

Si nihil est, servis incurritar: abstuleris spem 3S0 

Servoriim, ven'iei condiictns aquarius : btc si 

Quseritnr, et desunt homines ; mora nuita per ipsam, 

Qiio minus imposito clunem siibmittat asello* 

Atque utinam ritus veteces, et p4ibli€a saltern 

His intacta malis agerentur sacra: sed omnes^ S3& 

NoYerunt Mauri, atque Indi, qux psaltria penem 

Majorem, quam sint duo Csesaris Afiticatones^ 

lUuc, testiculi sibi conscius undt fugit mus^ 

Intulerit ; ubi velari pictura jubetur, 

Qua?cunque alterius sexiis iniitata fignram est. 340 

Et quis tunc hominum contemptor numinis ? aut quia 

Sympuvium rkiere Nume, nigmmque catinum^ 

£t Vaticano fna^les de monte patellas 

Ausus erat ? sed nunc ad quas non Clodius aras I 

Audio quid veteres olim moneatis amici : Si5 

Pone serani, cohtbe. Sed quis custodiet ipso& 
Custodes ? cauta est, et ab ilHs incipit uxor. 
Jamque eadem summis pariter minimisque libido ; 
Nee melior, silicem pedibus quae conterK atrum, 
Quam qua longorum vehitur service Syrorunu S50 

Ut spectet ludos, conduciiOgulnia vestem> 



S3S. IToMi.}— 1. 1 1 8, note, to disguise 
liiiD. 

356. What Unghg-wenck, ic] This, 
as plainly appears from what follows, aU 
Indes to P Clodius, who, under the di^ 
guise of a singing .girl, in order to get at 
Pompeia, Ciesav's wi£e» went into the 
house of Caesar, where the women w^re 
^lebrating the rites of the Bona Dea. 
See a full account of this. Am, UuiT» 
Hist vol. ziii p. 145 — 7, and note b. 

— The Moorn and Indians.'} The inha- 
bitants of the western and eastern parts 
df the world — ^. d. This transaction of 
Clodius wa» public enough to be known 
all the world over. 

Syi. AmtkatQS of Cmsur ] J. Csesar, , 
to reflect on the memory of Cato Major, 
wrote two books, which he called AutU 
^atos ; and when they were rolled up in 
the form of a cylinder, as all books then 
were, they made a considerable balk. 

341. ^^ o/* men v/M Mat, 4-C.3 While 
^e rites of the Bona Dea were ebserved 
ujth suc|> decency atid purity ms are 



hinted at in the preceding lines, wher» 
was there a man to be found hardy 
enough to^act in contempt of the goddess? 

54 2» The wooden botd of Nunuu} Numa 
was the second king of the Romans ; be 
instituted many religious orders, and 
among the rest that of the vestals, who 
were the appointed priestesses of the 
Bona Dea ; these were obliged, by. vow» 
to chastity, which, if they violated, they 
were buried alive. The sympuvium wa& 
a wooden, or according to some, an 
earthen bowl, used in their sacrifices by 
the institution of Kuraa, See an account 
of the vestals, Kmvvmts. Ant book ik 
part iL chap. 6. 

-^ The black dish,'] Some ottiet of tha^ 
sacrificiar implements. 

343. Fr&mthe Tatkan mount. IVea&tH 
made from the clay of this bill, which 
were also used in the sacrifices, and held 
formerly in the highest veneration. 

344. At what altars, ^«.] Bewever 
these rites were venerated in times past, 
se that ao man, but tl)e debaochetf 
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^*Now Vis right, admit the men: is the adultever asleep 

"already?"— ^ 

She bids a youth hasten, wUli an assumed hood : 
If there be none, slie rushes <»n slaves ; if you take away ihe 
hope 330 

<)f liaving slaves, let an Wred water-bearer corae : if h^ 
Be sought, and men are wanting, tliere's no delay thru' ker, 
That she can not prostitiHe herself to an ass. 
I could wish the ancieut rites, and the public worship 334 

Might at least be observed untouchea by these evils : but all 
The Moors, and Indians, know wliat singing- wench brought 
A stock of impudence more full than the two Anticatos of CsBsar, 
Thither, from whence a mouse flieth, conscious that he is a male ; 
Where every picture is commanded to be covered, 
Which imitates the figure of ilie other sex. 310 

And who of men was then a despiser of the d^ty ? or who 
Dared to deride ihe wooden bowlt>f Numa, and the black dish^ 
And the brittle ware from tlie Vatican mount ? 
JBut now at what altars is iliere «ot a Clodius ? 

1 hear what ancient friends would formerly advise. 3i5 

Put a lock — restrain her. Bat who will keep her very 
Keepers ? jour wife is sly, and begins from these. 
Aii(4 no w-a-days, there is the same lust in thehigliest and in 

the lowest. 
Nor is sl^ better who weai^ out the black flint witli her foot, 
"Than she who is carried on the shoulders of tall Syrians. 350 
That she may see plays, Ogulnia hires a^araieiU, 



mnH impudent Clodfns would have 
violated them by his presence ; yet, so 
depraved are mankind grown, just sut^h 
as be was are now ev«ry day to be fimnd, 
and who shew their hnpietics at every 
4atar. 

345. I heart J!^"} 7. d, I know wTiat 
the friends of a man that had such a 
wife would have advised in old times,' 
when they might, perhaps, have found 
somebody that they might have trusted.; 
they would have said, '* lA>ck her up—- 
*• conAne her — don*t let Iter go abroad— 
«• set somebody to watd)-^i|ppoint a 
""keeper to guard her.*' I answer, this 
might have succeeded then, but, in our 
more modem times, who will ensure the 
^delity df the people that are to guard 
lier? Now all are bad alike — ^therefore, 
whom shall we find to watch the keepers 
themselves ? 

^17. It tty, 4fc.] Aad win watch her 



opportunity to tamper with the very 
people jou set to watch her; she wili 
"bribe fhem over^ta lier designs— &es« 
she will begin with first ^ 

54S. And naiw,'^ Now.a-day8 all are 
corrupt alike, from the highest to the 
lowest of them. 

S49 Wean oUt the Uack flint, 4^cj| 
Who tramps the streets on foot. 

550. Who is carried, ^fo.] In her chair 
on the shoulders of two Syrian tlavet* 
the tailed and stoutest of which wera 
always selected for tltis pnrpose* Cervix 
signifies the hinder part of the neck, and 
sometimes the shoulders. Ainsw. This 
is the most, natural interpreuaion <^ the 
word in this place. See sat. i. ^4 ; sat. 
lii. 240, and note. 

351. May seeplayu^ "SLay go to tha 
public theatres. 

— Hires a garment,"] Something ^et 
than slie has of her own. 
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iCondnctt cmnftes, sellam, cervical, arnicas, 

Nutricem, et flavam, cui det mandata, puellam. 

Haec tamen, argenti superest quodcunque paterni, 

lisevibus athletis, ac vasa novissima don^t. . 955 

Multis res angusta domi est : sed nulla pudorem 

Faupertatis habet ; nee se metitur ad ilium, 

Quern dedit h«c, posuitque modum. Tainen utile quid sit, 

Prospiciunt aliquando viri; firigusqiie, fkmemque, 

Formica tandem quidam expain^re magt»tr^. S60 

Prodiga non sentil perenntem foemina censura : 

At velut exhaust^ redivitus puHulet arcft 

Nummns, et epleno semper tollaturacervo, 

Non unquam reputat, quanti sibi ^idia constent. 

Sunt quas eunuchi imbelles, ac moUia semper 363 

Oscula delectent, et desperatio barbae, 
Et quod abortivo non est opus. Ilia voluptas 
fiumma tamen, quod jam calidd matnra juventi 
Inguina tradunturmedicis, jam pectrne nigro. 
Ergo expectatos, acjussos ci'escereprimum 870 

Testiculos, postquam coBperunt esse bilibres, 
Tonsoris damno tantum rapit Heliodoms, 
Conspicuus longe, cunctisque notabilis intrat 



!l^lnea, ncc dubie custodem vitis et horti 
Provpcat, adorning factus spado: dormiatille 
Cum doming : sed tu jam durum, Posifaume, jaraque 
Tondendum eunucho Bromium committere noli« 
Si gaudet cantu, nuUius fibula dumt 



375 



352, JuendanU.} Walf^i^g-wpm^n to 
attend her. 

-^A cAoin] Sellam. — This may mean 
a seat at the theatre, as well as a chair to 
be carried thither. 

"^4 pillou).} Or cushioQ to lean upon, 
like other fine ladies. 

— Female friefieis,'} Who may ap{)ear 
as her clients and dependents. 

553. A nurse 2 The rich and noble 
bad always, among their female servants, 
a woman whose business it wi^s to look 
after their children. Ogulnia, to exhibit 
this piece of expense, had such a one in 
ber suite when she went into public, and 
was foolish enough to hire some woman 
for the piurpose* 

55s, A t/elloiv-haired ^ir/.] Stoning 
yellow hair was reckoned a great beaut/, 
insomuch that ^va miella is equal t9 
pulchra puelia. So Ho&. lib. ii ode It. 



1.14. 

PhyWdisfiava decorent jxtrentef* 
And again, lib. iii. ode ix 1. 19* 

^fiava excutitur Chlo'e, 
— r To y^kom she vaay give her c^nmands*^ 
As to her confidante, imparting soma 
message, perhaps, to her gallant. 

355, Gives fo smooth wrestlers,'] Th,e 
end of all is, that, after her vanity and 
folly are gratified by an expensive ap- 
pearance which she caif't afford, shp 
spends the very lasjjt shiUing to gratify 
her passion for young and handsome 
wrestlers. By the epithet laeves, smootl^ 
we may undierst^nd that the wrestlers, io 
order to ei;igage the affections (^ the 
women by their appearance, plucky o^ 
the hairs of their beards to make theif 
faces smiooth, and to give them an ap. 
peai:aivce of you)tb, It was tl^e fisshioa 
for the ladies to 'be very fon4 of per- 
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She.hires attendants, a cTiair, a pillow, female friends, 

A nurse, and ^ yeUow-liaired gitt to whom she may give her 

commands. 
Yet she, whatever remains of her paternal money. 
And her last plate, gives to smooth wrestlers. 855 

Many are in narrow circumstances : but none has the sliame 
C)f poverty, nor measures herself at that measure 
Which this has given, and laid down. Yet what may be usefhl 
Sometimes men foresee ; and cold and hunger^ at length 
Some have fear'd, being taught it by tlie ant. 360 

A prodigal woman (Joes not perceive a perishing income : 
' But, as if money reviving would increase in the exhausted che^t, 
And would alwayia be tanen from a full heap. 
She never considers how much her pleasures cost her. 

There are some weak eunuclis, and their soft kisses 365 

Will always delight, and the despair of a beard, 
Also that there is no need of an al?ortive. But that 
Pleasure is the chief, that adults, now in warm youth, 
Are deliver'4 IQ the <surgepn9, now bearing sigfi^ of pui^drty* 
Heliodorus, the suj'geoQ, perforius the operation 370 

When all is full grown, all but the beard, 
Which is the barber's los^ only. 
A£wr off cpnspi/cuoi49, aod observable by aU» he en^r9 
The baths, nor does this eunuch, nuide so by liie oustresfi^ 
Doubtfully vie with the keeper of the vines and gardens : 375 
jLet him sleep with his* mistregs : but do you, Posthumus, 
Take car^e bow you put your boy Brpmitis in his ppwpr* 

If she delights in auigiog, no public performer 



Ibrmers om 4)ie Atag»» much as Mtom, 
wrestlers, &c. See the story of Htppia, 
in this satire, i. -88— 1 13. 

356. None has pie thamtf ^-c] No 
woman dreads tUe diagra^Be of reducing 
feersetf to poverty by her extrair^anoe, 
DT is possessed of ihat modest fiougality 
vhlch sbouid at^nd nanrixir ciccttni- 



«57. HeoMnref herse(f, 4fp.] M^taf:^. 
^om ^^cjer^aiojn|( fcbe qunotilgr of tilings 
l?y measure. 

ey^ poor a woman 9}#y he, ^et st^ 
nev«ar thinks of ,propo«tiamng her w- 
- JpAOses tQ jber drcumstaiyies, bgr mea- 
suring what she can spend by wh^ sbe 

360. Taught it kythfitmt.] WhicJ»|s 
f«i4 to ^i^m1«, an4 to ^y 1^ in suin- 



mer, against the hunger and eold of ^le 
winter. Aw UoA. sat. i. lib. i^ 1. i^-^S. 

36J. There are sarngJ] The poet here 
is iBTeighiog agaiaet the abominable 
knrdiiess ai Uie women, in Iheir love 
lor cunuchs-^buty ibr decenary's sake, 
let us not enter into the paragraph 
abore tnuoiated any £uther than the 
translation, or rather pataphrase, in wbifih 
it is left, must necesfarlly lead us. 

575. £eeper of the vkiet and gardens*] 
*,€. Priifipus. 

»78. No public perfarmer, ^a'} Lite- 
rally, ithe button of none selling his voioe 
to the praetors. The praetors gave en- 
tertttnments to the people at ifebeir own 
.tespense, and, among others, concerts of 
music ; jtbe vocal parts of whic^ wec^ 
l^e^ormeid by youths, who hired th«m- 
|iely/3$ pttjt an tjb^ occasioa:^ and vfhi:^ 
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Vocem vtndentis Prxtoribns. Organa temper 

Ifiinanibus: densi nuliaiu tcstudine ioiSi SSO 

Sardonyched : crispo numerantur pecline chordae, 

Quo tener Hedymeles operara dedtt : hunc tenet, hoc se 

Solatur, gratoque indulget basia plectro. 

Quaedam de ntmiero Lamiarum, ac nomints alti. 

Cum farre et ¥ino Jamim, Vesiamque rogabat, S85 

An Capholinam deberet Pollio oiiercuin 

Sperare, et fidibus promittere. Quid faceret plus 

,i£^otante Yiro ? niedicis quid tristibus erga 

FiiioluiD ? stetit aoi^ aram, nee turpe putavit 

Pro cithar^ velare caput ; dktataque verba 390 

Protulic, (ut mos est,) et aperti palluit agnfi. 

Die mihi nunc, quspso, die, antiquissime DivAtn, 

Respondes his, Jane pater? magna otia cceli : 

hi on est, (ut video,), non est, quid agatur apud vos. 

Hwc de comoedis te consulit : iUa tragcedum S9S 



to prvtcnre their Toicesy had t^lttps of 
fingi put Uirough the prepuce, in order 
to preTent their intercourse with women^ 
which was reckoned injurious to their 
voice; these rings were ceUed fibnUs : 
but the musical ladies were so fbnd cif 
these people, Uiatihey made them sing 
«o much as to hurt their voices, inso- 
much that they received no benefit from 
the use of the fibid«. 

We read supr. 1. 73. of some lewd 
women who loosed this button, or ring, 
from the singers, lor another purpose, 
for which they were at great expense. 
^SeeL-^S. endnote. 

379. The mumcal hutrumenH, ^«.] 
Organum seems a general name for 
musical instruments. — 9. d. If she be a 
performer herself, «he observes no mo- 
deration ; she does nothing «lse iwt 
f>lay from morning tiU iiighU 

384. The sardanyxes.] The sardonyr is 
4t precious-stone, partly the colour o^ « 
man*s nail, and partly of a cornelian 
colour. By this passage it seems that 
these ladies were so extravagant, as to 
ornament their musical instruments with 
costly stones and jewels. Ovid de- 
acribes Apollo's lyre as adorned with 
gems and ivory. Met. Ub. iL 1. 167. 

-— TAe trembling quVUI They struck 
the strings sometimes with -the^ fingers, 
sometinKis with a piece of ivory made in 
form of a ^ill, which -was called peoteii. 



So Vim«. Miu vi. L 646, 7. 

OUoqukur numerit septem ducrimkm 

VOCUtUf 

Jamque eadem digitit, jam pectme 
jmisai ebumo* 

Crispus here may, ISke xnspans, 
signify quivering, tremhlnig, from its 
9Seci upon the strings, to which it gives, 
and from them, in a measure, receives a 
vibratory motion. 

>382 HedymeUs.'} Some fiunous harper, 
who was so called from Gr. Hvi, sweet, 
and fuXo^y a song, llie pecten, or quill, 
that he made use of, was very highly 
valued, no doubt, by these fantasticil 
women. 

^'PerfamCd.1 Operam dedit— made 
use of in playing. 

385. The grateful qum."} Giitto here 
signifies acceptable, agreeable. See sat. 
iii. 1. 4. Plectro, plectrum, as well as 
pecten, signifies the quill, or other thing 
with which the strings were stricken, 
(from <Jr. «-A*i(rtf"*», to strike.) The poet 
is setthig forth the folly and absurdity of 
these musical ladies, who preserved as 
sacred relics, and consoled themselves 
in tlie possession of, and even bestowed 
kisses on, any instruments that had be> 
longed to some adu^ed and favourite 
performer. 

384. OJ the number.l u e. Of the 
- Lamian name or family. 

*-^Qf the Lamim,'] A noble f«ml!y» 
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Can keep himself safe. The musical instruments arc always 
In her hands : thick, on the whole lute, sparkle 380 

Sardonyxes : the chords are rnn over in order with the Irem* 

bling quill, 
With which the tender Hedymetes perforraM : this she keeps. 
With this she solaces her^li^ and indulges kisses to the grateful 

quill, 
A certain lady, of the number of the Lamiae, and of high name^ 
With meal and wine ask'd Janus and Vesta, 385 

Whether Pollio ought for the Capitolinian oak 
To hope and promise it to his im^trument. What could she 

do more 
If her husband were sick? what, the physicians being sad^ 

towards 
Her little son ? she stood before the altar, nor thought it shameful 
To veil her head for a heart : and she uttered words dictated, 
(As the custom is,) and grew pale when the bmb was opened. 
'' Tell me now, I pray, teM me, O thou most ancient of gods, 
*^ Father Janus, do you answer these? the leisure of heaven 

" is ^at ; 
" There is not, (as I see,) there is not any thing that is done 

" among you. 
"This (lady) consults you about comedians: another woidd 

'^ recommend S9S 



whose origia was from LaratM, the king 
and founder of the city of Fonalm, in 
Campania. 

385. tFUh meal »nd wine*'] The luwal 
efiering. 

— ^nui and Vesta. y The most ancient 
and first deities of tlie Romans. 

386. Poliio,} Some favourite and 
eminent musician. 

^The CapUolyyUin oa&.] Domitiaa 
-fiistituted sports in honour of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, which were celebraled every 
fifkh year ; he that came off conqueror 
ytaa rewarded with au oaken crown. 

387. Promise Uia his insirufiunt.^ i. e. 
That he should so perform, as to excel 
all his competitors. 

'^InstrwnenL'l Fidibus. Fides signi- 
fies any stringed instrument ^ hence oar 
word fiddle. 

388* Thephysiciaw heing sad,"] Shaking 
^eir heads» and giving over their pa- 
tient. 

989. Her son,} FiUolum^her little 



only son. 

390. To veil her headJ] As suppUants 
did. 

"-For a Aarfhl i, §. An harper. Me» 
Umym. 

'^Wordt di9tated.\ Some form of 
prayer prescribed for such occasions. 

391* When the lamb wat opened J] Sh» 
trembled and grew pale with anxiety 
tor the event; for, from the appear- 
ance and state of the bowels of the sa- 
crifices, the soothsayers foretold future 
things. 

392. Most ancient qfgods.'] See note 
above, U 385. 

393. Do you anmer Mcir.] Suck 
le^ests of such votaries. 

— The tieisure of heaven U great, ^c. J 
The gods must surely have very little t^ 
do if they can attend to such prayers^ 
and to such subjects as fiddlers and 
actors. Juvenal here, as in other pas- 
sages, ridicules the Rooum mytbolo^. 
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Coramendare volet ; varicosus fiet haruspex^ 

Sed cantet potius, quam totam pervolet urbem 

Audax, ct ccetus possit quam ferre virorum ; 

Curoque palnc^atis ducibus, praesente marito^ 

Ipsa loqtii recta facie^ strrctisique mamiUis. 400 

Haec eadetn novit, quid toto fiat in orbe : 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces a^ant : secreta novercse, 
Et pueri : qnis amet : quis decipiatur adulter. 
Dic^t, qiiis viduam prsegnantem lecerit et quo 
Mense ; quibus verbis concumbat quseque, modis qiiot. 40& 
Instantem rcgt Armenio, Parthoque Cometem 
Prima videt: famam, rumoresque ilia recentes' 
Excipit ad portas ; quosdam faeit : isse Niphatem 
In populos, ma^noque illic cuncta arva teneri 
Dtluvio : nqtare urbes, subsidere terras,, 410 

Quocunque iii trivio, cuicunque est obvia, narrat. 

Nee tamen id vitium magis intolerabile, quam quod 
Vicinos hu miles rapere, et coneid^re lorls 
Exorata solet : nam si latratibus aiti 

Rumpuntur somni ; fustes hue ocyus^ inquit, 415 

Afl^te atque illis'dominum jubet ante feriri, 
Deinde canem : gravis occursu, teterrima vultu. 
Balnea nocte subit : conchas, et eastra moveri 



S96. T%e S09thsayer,2 Who is forced to 
stand so often, and for so long together^ 
while they are o0^ng their prayers. 

— WtUhMe swdUdlegsl Wifti stand- 
ing at the altar. Varfcosus signifies 
Kavitig large Veins froim the ^elliif^g of 
the dropsy, or from standing long ; ih^ 
btood fettling a good deal hi the loxrer 
parts, and swelling the veins of (he Yegs. 

d97« Judacious.'} In an impadent, 
bold manner, like a prostitute. 

398. Asnembtks of men J Suffer herself 
to be in their compahy, And join ih free 
conversation with thenj. 

399. Jn military atiire"} Paltfdatls, 
having 6n the palddamehtum, which 
was a general's white or purple r6be, ht 
Which he marched oUt of Rdme o)a an 
expedition ; officers iti their f'egimehtak ; 
red coats, as ^6 should say. 

400. jin urtembarrassed ct)Untenanc6.'] 
Recta facie — witb her face straight kiid 
upright, fiot tiiriied aside, at held down, 
at any thitig she saw or heard. 

401. Bare hi^tiits.'] StrictiSi-Kierally, 
drawn out— -metaph. from a sword drawn 
for an attack. 



— Knows whai may he doing, ^.1 The 
poet now inveighs against the sex as 
gossips and iahMJ^'arers, d^Ily dis^ 
persihg atxmt ^uMic tikwt and private 
scandal. 

402. The ffetei,"} The Seres were a 
people of Scythia, who, by the help of 
witter, ^t k sort' of down from the 
leaves of trees, imd therewith made ^ 
kind of s^. 

— Thradans.'] Were 8 people of Ifi^ 
most eastern part of £iM>p'(e ; tliese were 
enemies tti the Romatis, but at length 
su&dued b^ tbete. 

^^THt setrtts 6f a step-rndthe^i j^cj 
Some ^caifdalc^s itoty of an Hitrigrie be»' 
t^een a step-toother and her son-rn-larw. 

405. f^ho mdy lovet ^c,"} i. e. Be ih 
love. This, and the two following lines, 
describe the nature of female tittle-ifittle, 
and scandal, very hnmOurousfy. 

406. Comet threatening, ^J Instaii.^ 
tittt; standing' ov^dr, as ft were, and 
threatening, as the iui^ notion #$^, 
destruction to the Armenians and Par* 
tfaians, who were enemies to the Romans* 

407. She Jim ttit,} The po^ here xi- 
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" A tragedian : the soothsayer will have swelled tegs," 

Btit rather let her sing, than audacious she should % qv^ 

the whole 
Town, and than she should endure assemblies of men ; 
And with captains in military attire, in th^ pres/^nq^ of lydf 

husband, 
Converse, with an unembarrassed countenance, and with he^ffs 

breasts. 400 

This same knows what may be doing all the world over : 
What the Seres and Thracians may be doing : the s^cr^ti of 

a stepmother 
And her boy t who may love : what adulterer may be dec^iv^: 
She will tell who made a widow pregnant, and in vAi^X 
Month: with what language every woman intrigues, cmd in 

how many ways 405 

The comet threatening the Armenian and Parthian kings 
1^1)6 first sees : report, and recent rumours, 
She catches up at the doors ; some she m^kes ; that the Ni« 

phates had gone 
Over the people, and that there all the fields were occupi(^ 
By a great deluge": that cities totter, and lands sink, 410 

She tells in every public street, to whomsoever she meets. 

Nor yet is that fault more intolerable, than that 
To seize, and slash with whips her humble neighbours, 
Entreated she is wont : for ir by barkings her sound 
Sleep is broken ; *^ Clubs," s^ys she, ^^ hither quickly 415 

^^ Bring" — and with them commands the master first to be 

beaten. 
Then the dog. Terrible 

(countenance, 
She goes by night to the baths : 

ccnnmands 



to b^ m^t, *nd rapst frightful in 
her conchs and bagga^ she 



dicules ber pretensions to wisdom and 
foresight 

407. R^port,J Famam — rumour, com^ 
moB ta%, scandal. 

408. At the doors ] Where she stands 
listening ; to have it aU at first hand. 

-^She make*,} Inveuts out of her 
own bead. 

— Tfuf Nipka$t$ ] A mer of Armenia* 

408^i<-9. Hadg(moov€rtkepeopU^^cJ\ 
prowaed the inhabitants, and overflowed 
tbe country. 

410. Citiet totter^landi sm^.] By 
•arthquakes* 

4] 1. PubUc Urtet.'^ Trivium signifies 
^ 1fOI» I. 



a place where three ways meet, a place 
of common resort. 

412. Nor yet UthatfdvU, ^-c J TTie 
poet here shews the pride, impatience, 
and cruelty of these ((ne ladies, who, 
because they happen to be disturbed by 
the barking of a dc^, send out their 
servants with whips and cinbs, ordering 
them to lieat their poor neighbours most 
barbarously, though they entreat fo/gm. 
giveoess, and then fall on the dog. 

417. Terrible to be met, ^oJ] Bearing 
tbe bigns of anger and cruelty in her 
dountenaooe ajid aspe^ 

418. Bjf night.} At a late and imseg- 
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Nocte jubet ; magno gatidet suddre (Umuitu t 
Cum mssata gravi ceciderunt brachia massS, 
Callidus et cristse digitos impressit aliptes, 
Ac Bummum dominae femur exclamare coegit, 
(Convivae miseri interea domnoque fameque 
Urgentur,) tandem ilia venit rubicundula, totumr 
CEnophorum sitiens, plenS quod tendhur uniii 
Admotum pedibus, de quo sextarius alter 
Ducitur ante cibum, rabidam fecturus oreximi 
Dum redrt, en toto termm ferit intestino. 
Marmoribus rivi properant, aul lata Falernum 
Pelvis olet : nam sie tanquam alta in dolia longU9 
Decideret serpens, bibit, et vomit. Ergo maritus 
Nauseat, atque oculis bilem substringit opertis. 

Ilia tamen gravior, quae cum discumbere ccepit^ 
Laudat Virgilium, periturm ignoseit EKsae; 
Comniittit vates, et comparat ; inde Maronem^ 
Atoue alid parte in^ trutini suspendit Homerum* 
Cedunt grammatici, vincuntur rhetores, omnis 
Turba tacet ; nee causidicus, nee praeco loquatur^ 
Ahera nee mulier : veEborum taenia cadit vis i 



4M 



4S6 



43& 



436 



sonable hour. See note ow sat^ i, 49; 
and on tat li. 204. Pkes. sat. UL 4. 

418. Herconcht.^ Conchas may signify 
boxes or shells, for ointments, which 
were used at the baths. See before, 1.303^ 

— Baggage.] Things of various sorts 
whicl^ were used at the baths, which the 
poet humourously calls castra, from 
their variety and number, like camp 
eqpijiage. Meta^h. 

419. Ta be moved] To be carried 
after her. The word moveri is me- 
taphorical, and alludes to the castra. 

420. tnen her tired aimu, ^c] They 
that sweated before they bathed, swung 
two leaden ma8ses> or balls, to promote 
perspiration..^ 

421. The ttnointer,^ Aliptes so called 
from «Afi^*r, to anoint. This was some 
person who attended to an<mit the 



423. Ker miserable gueslSy ^. J The 
pedple who were invited to supper at 
her house were half-starved with hunger, 
and tired almost to death with expecting 
her return from^ the batb> where she 
stayed, as if nobody was waiting fbr 
her. 

^2^» Somewhat ruddy 2 Flushed in the 



ftce wiiii her eterctse at Che bath, aft, 
perhaps, from, a consciousness of what 
had happened between her and the 
aUptes. 

425. A vikolejlagm, 4;e.2 (Enopho- 
rum,from o<vd$, wine, and ^i^of^ to bear 
or carry. This seems to have beeu; a 
name for any vessel in which they 
brought wine, and Was probably of » 
large sise. 

426. Another setrtary] »w e. -A. second; 
implying that she had drunk off one 
before. The sextarius held about a 
pint and an half. Ainsw. 

426. To provoke an eager appetite.^ 
Oriexim, from «^f$<(, an eager desire, 
quod ab o^syo^oM, appeto, to desire 
earnestly. 

It was usual for the Roman epicures 
to drink a ^rt of Uiin and sharp Faler- 
nan wine, (sat xiii. 1. 216.) to make 
thpm vomit, before meals, that the sto- 
mach, being cleared and empty, might 
be more sensibly affected with hunger, 
and thus the party enabled to eat the 
more. See sat. iv. 67. - This wine was 
called tropes, from r^o^m, versio.^ 

BibU ergo tropen, ut vomat. 

Ma&t. lib. xii ep. S3. 
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To be moved by night : she rejoices to sweat with great tumult ; 

When her arms have fallen, tired with ithe heavy mass, 420 

And the sly anointer has played her an unlucky trick, 

By taking undue liberties with her pei'son, 

tHer miserable guests in the mean time are urged with sleep 

and hunger,) 
At last slie comes somewhat ruddy, thirsting after 
A whole flagon, which, in a fuH pitcher, is presented, 425 
Placed at her feet ; of which another sextary 
Is drunk up before meat, to provoke an eager appetite. 
Till it returns, and strikes the ground with her washed inside* 
Rivers hasten on the pavement, or of Falernan the wide 
Bason smells : for thus, as if into a deep cask a long 430 

JBerpent had fallen, she drinks and vormts. Therefore her 

^ husband 
Turns sick, and restrains his ^holer with his eyes covered. 

Yet she is mo»e irksome, who, when she begins to sit at table^ 
l^raises Virgil, and forgives Elisa about to die ; 
She matches the poets, and compares them ; then Virgil, 435 
And, on the other part, Hpmer, she suspends in a scale. 
The. grammaTians yield, the rhetoricians are overcome. 
All the crowd is silent; neither lawyer, nor crier, can speak, 
Nor any other woman ^ (ber^ falls so gi*eat a force of wordsj 



438. Till U returns.'} Is brought up 
again. 

— fFiih her washed mside.'\ The ivash- 
jng of her ttomach. 

429. Hivers, ^-c] The wine brought 
^p from her stomach gushes on the 
tnarfole pavement like a river, or she 
vomits into a bason, which smells* of 
4ke wine vomited up from hejr stomach. 

4«0^1. As if a long serpent^ ^c] 
Punt, lib. «. c T2. -testi^es that ser- 
■pents are very greedy of win^* His 
words are, Serpentes, cum occasio est, 
vinum priecipue appetunt, cum alioqve 
(»igu6 indigeant potu. But this one 
should suppose a mere notion, a sort 
of vulgar evror, which, probably, Juvenal 
means to laugh at. 

432. Restrains his ckder.} The hus- 
band, finding himself grow sick at the 
sight, hides his eyes, that he may not 
any longer behold what he finds likely 
ict raise bis choler and resentment, which 
he dares not vent. Or perhaps, by bi- 
lem substringit, . we may understand 
that he keeps himself from vomiting 
up the bile from his stomach, by no 
4ouger beholding his wife in so filthy a 



situation, and therefore "puts his hand« 
before his eyes to cover them. 

433, Yet she is more irksome.'] Th« 
poet now inveighs against such of tha 
sex as were pretenders to learning and 
criticism, and who affected wisdom and 
eloquence. 

,434. J'orgives £lisa, ^c] Findis ex- 
cuses, and end^vours to justify queen 
Dido, &c. (caUed also £lisa, ^n. iv. L 
3^5.) when she was .going to destroy 
herself for love. 

4ZS. Matches."} See sat. i. 163, note. 

436. Site suspends Homer, ^c,} Runs 
a parallel between Homer and Virgil, 
and weighs in her opinion, as in a 
balance, their several merits. 

439. So great a force of words ^ J^c J 
The poet humourously represents ora- 
tors and grammarians as quite outdone 
by thi§ learue^ lady ; and that her voci* 
feration is such, that neither a common 
crier, nor a hawling lawyer, nor the 
company (turba) that surrounds her, 
can have ap opportunity to put in a 
syllable, such a torrent of worc^s comes 
from her^ that it beab down aU before it. 
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Tot pariter pelves, tot tintinnabiila dicas 440 

Puhiari. Jam nemo tubas, nemo aera &tiget, 

Una laboranti poterit succurrere Lunte. 

Imponit finem sapiens et rebus bonestis. 

Nam quae docta niniis cupis et facunda videri, 

Crure tenus medio tunicas succingere debet, 445 

Csedere Sylvano porcum, quadrante lavari. 

Non habeat matrbna, tibi quae juncta recunbit, 
Dicendi genus, aut curtum sermone rotato 
Torqaeat enthymema, nee historias sciat omnes : 
Sed quaedam ex libris, et non intelligat. Odi 450 

JHanc ego, quae repetit, volvitque Palaemonis arteoii 
' Servata semper lege et ratione loquendi, 
l^otosque mihi tenet aiiUquaria versus, 
Nee euranda viris Opieae eastigat amicae 
Verba* Soloeeismum lieeat feeisse marito. 455 

Nil non permittit mulier sibi ; turpe putat nil^ 
Cum virides gemmas eoUo cireumdeait, et eum 
Auribus extensis magnos commisit elenchos. 
Jntolerabilius nibil est quam fceinitia dives. 



441. Wemyttumpei$,4:c.2 WhtB the 
moon was ecUpsed, the Romans super- 
stitioutly thought that she was under 
tome diarms or incaata^oiis, agnnst 
which noUiing would prevail but the 
found of brass, ttom trumpets, basons, 
kettles, &c. 

445. Impotes the end, ^] Draws the 
line, as it were, nicely distinguishing, 
aflar the manner of the philosophers^ 
on the subject of ethics, defining the 
bonestumi the utile, the pulchrum, and 
where each begins and ends. 

445. Tokindkercttattuptie*'] Aladj 
who affects so much learning, shouH 
doubtless, imitate the philosophers, as 
well in dress as in discourse, that she 
may completely resemble them. The 
Peripatetic philosophers wore a toat 
whidi came no lower than the mid* 
leg. 

446. An hog of Si/lvanus.'] As the 
philosophers sought groves and retired 
places, in order to have more leisure for 
study and contemplation, they sacri- 
ficed an hog to Sylvanus, the god of 
the woods. 

Women were not to be present at the 
solemnity, llie poet humourously tells 
these philosophical ladies, that they 
ought undoubtedly to have the privi- 



lege ef saeriidof , ta tb«j ranked wii^ 
phiiosophers. 

'^Towathfir afarthhig.'i The usual 
mall fee Irhich Un poor philostfpbefs ' 
paid for bathing. 

447. Lei mi the nuUrofu} The poet 
now satiriaes another sort of learned 
ladies, who affect to be sitilled in logic 
end grammar, insomuch that they are 
for ever finding fault with every little 
irregularity of speech in others. 

448. A method of haranguh^*] Genus 
dicendi, a particular liind of argumen- 
tation, t. e. the art of logic. 

— Twist, 4fC.] Wind her argument into 
the small compass of an enthymeme.-^ 
Rotato— t e. artfully turned. 

449. The thini emhymeMe.l A short 
kind of syUogism, consisting only e4 
two propositions, a third being retained 
in the mind; w dv^, wbenee the 
name. 

449. Know all kiitories ] Aim or pre^ 
tend to be a perfect historian. 

450. Some things from books,} f. d. I 
allow her to have some taste lor beoks» 
and to know a litde about diem. 

'^Not understand them*} i. e* Enter 
too deeply into them. She should not 
understand too much. 

451. The vrt tf Falamon*'} Hewasa 
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Yoa would say, -that so many basdns, so many bo^Is were 
struck 44G 

Together, Now let nobddy weary tfirmpets^ or brass kettles, 
She alone could succour the labouring moon. 
She, a wise woman, imposes the end to things honest, 
Nmv she who desires to seem too learned and eloquent, 
On^ht to bind her coats up to the middle of her leg, 445 

And slay an hog for Sylvanus, and wash for a farthing. 

Let not the matron, that joined to you lies by you, have 
A method of haranguing^ nor let her twisty with turned discourse^ 
Tlie short enthymeme, nor let her know all histories : 449 

But some thjn^ from books^ and not understand them. 1 hate 
Her who repeats, and turns over, the art of Palsemon, 
The law and manner of speaking being always preserved, 
And, an antiquarian^ holds forth to me unknown verses^ 
And corrects the words of her clownish friend 
Not to be noticed by men. liet it be allowable for her hns« 
band to have made a solecism. 435 

There is nothing a woman dofes not allow herself itt| she. 
thinks nothing base. 
When she has placed green gems round her neck^ and when 
She has commited large pearls to her extended ears : 
Nothing is more uitolerable than a rich woman. 



«oiiceitdl grammariaii, who said Uiat 
learning would 11 vo and die with him. 

452. The law and manner of i^eaking, 
4^] The poet means to say, that he 
bates a woman who is always conning 
and turning over hergrammar-niles, like 
• pedant, and placing her words exacUy 
in mood and tense. 

453. An antiguarian^ j«.] One who is 
•tvdious of obsolete words and phrases^ 
and so quoting eld-fashioned verses, that 
nobody knows any thing of. 

454. ffer downish friend.^ Opicus 
dignifies rude, barbarous, clownish ; it is 
derived from the most ancient people of 
Italy, who were caUed Opici; from ops, 
the earth, from which they were said to 
spring. See sat iiL I. 207. 

This learned lady is supposed to be so 
precise, as to chastise her neighbours, 
if they did not converse in the most 
ciegaat modem manner, and to find 
fault with any words which looked like 
barbarisms, such as men would not 
observe. 

455* Tokavermdea$i^€cism.1Soctil» 



ed from tlie pe6ple of Solos or Sola, a 
city of CiUcia, who were famous for in« 
congruity of speech against grammar. 

Let her not quarrel with her husband 
ibr speaking a little false Latin. 

The Soli were a 'people of Attica, 
who being transplanted to Cilicia, lost 
the purity of their ancient tongue, and 
became ridiculous to the Athenians for 
their improprieties ' therein. Cham* 

BXAS. 

457. Placed green gena.^ Put on an 
emerald necklace. 

458.~ Committedf jfcj Has put ear* 
rings, inade of large oblong pearls, in 
her ears, which are stretched and ex- 
tended downwards with the weight of 
them. See Aivsw. Elenchus, No. 2. 

459. li/othing ii more intolerable, ^c j 
The poet is here satirizing the pride, in 
dress and b^aviour, of wives who have 
brought their husbands large fortunes ; 
which, by the laws of Rome, they having 
a power of devising away by will to 
whom they f>lea8ed, made tfiem iqsuf- 
ferably insolent. See !• 139> 40. 
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Interea fosda aspectu, ridendaque multo 
Pane tumet facies, aut pinguia Poppaeana 
Spiral, et bine miseii viscantur labra roariti. 
Ad moechum veniet k)t& cute : ijuando videri 
Vult formosa domi? OMechi^ foliata parantur; 
His emitur; quicquid gractles hut mittitis Indi. 
Tandem aperit vuhum, et tectoria prima reponi^i 
Incipit agnosci, atque illo lacte fovetur, 
Propter quod secum oomitea educit asellas, 
Exul Hyperboreum si dimiltatur ad axem. 
Sed iqus nuitatis inducitur, atque foTetur 
Tot medicaminibuB, coctaeque siliginis o&s 
Accipit, et madida^; facies dicetur, ap ulcus? 
Est opere pretium penitus cogooscere toto 
Quid faciant, agUentque die* Si nocle maritus 
Aversus jacuit, periit libraria, ponunt 
Cosmetse tunicas, tarde venisse Libumus 
Dicitur, et pcenas alieni pendere somni 
Cogitur : mc frai\git ^rulasi rubet iUe ^agello^i 



"469 



465 



4Ta 



475 



461. SweOtwUkPifuikpflste,] Aplqesra 
l>eyond its natural bigness, by a quantity 
of paste stuck upon it» by way of pre- 
serving or improying her complexion. 
See sat. ii 1. 107. 

— ^atPopp{eun,2 Papp«a» the wife of 
l^ero, invented a sort of pomatum to 
preserve her beauty, which invention 
|x>re her name. . 

462. Are glued together.^ On kissing; 
her— owing to the viscous quality of tb« 
pomatum with which she had daubed her 
lace. 

463. To an adulterer, 4:^.] She will 
wash her face when she is to meet her 
gallant. 

464. ffandsome at home.'} When will 
ihe take half these pains to appear 
handsome in. the eyes of her husband. 

-^PerfumesJ] FoUatum was a precious 
ointment made of spikenard. Comp. 
Mark xiv. 5, John xii. 5. Called in Gr. 
fK^^of ; nardus, Lat. The using of this 
ointment was very expensive. 

465. The dender Indians.] Thin and 
lean, from the continual waste of their 
bodies by the heat of the climate. From 
India were imported various sweet es> 
aences and perfuiQes, 9s well as Uie nard 
which the ladies made use of. See 
Esther ii^ I9. 

466. Sh$ o^yem her countenance, Jc] 



Takes off the paste, (see L 461« note,) 
and washes off the other materials, only 
smoothing her skin with asses' milk. 

— ffer first coverings.'} The plaster or 
paste. 

467. She begins to be knovm.} To look 
me herself. 

— ITdA tkatmUkf ^-c] The poet aA- 
kides here to Poppaea, the wife of Nero, 
above mentbned, (1. 461.) who, when 
she was banished from Rome, had fifty 
she-asses along with her, for their milk 
to wash in, and to mix up her paste 
with. 

469. Hyperborean axis'} The northern 
pole, (from ^ai^, supra, and /3o^faK> ^^ 
north,) because from thence the north 
wind v^ supposed to come. 

470—1^ Changed niedSfiamefU$\ Such 
a variety of cosmetics, or medicines ibr 
the complexion, which i^re for ever 
changing with the fashions or humours 
of the ladies. "" 

471. Baked and wet JlourJ] Siliginis. 
Siligo signifies a kind of grain, the flour 
of which is whiter than Uiat of wh^t; 
th^ they made a kind of poultice or 
paste of, by wetting it with asses* n>ilk, 
and then applying it like^ moi|Mt rake 
to the face. Offa denotes a pudding, or, 
such like, or pas^ made with pulse. 
Also a ^cuke, or any Hke composition. 
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Meanwhile^ fillhy to behofd^ and to be laughM at^ her face 460 
Swells with much paste, or breathes fat Poppaean, 
And hence the lips of her miserable husband are glued together* 
To an adulterer, she will come with a wash'd skin : when is she 
Willing to seem handsome %i home? perfumes are prepared 

for her » 

Gallants: for these is booghl whatever the slender Indians 

send hither, 46& 

At length she opens her countenance, and lays by her first 

coverings : 
She begins to be known, and is cherishM with that milk, 
On account of which she leads forth with her she-asses^ her 

iattendants, 
If an exile she be sen! to the Hyperboieanr axia. 
But that which is covered over, and eherisb'd with so manj 

changed 470 

Medicaments, and receives cakes of baked and wet flour^ 
Shall it be called a face, or^an nicer 3 

It is worth while, to know exactly, for a whoTe 
Day, what they do, and how they employ themselves. If at 

night 
The husband hath Iain turned away^ the Iiousekeeper is un- 
done, the tire- women 475 
Strip, the Liburnan is said to have* come larte,, 
And to be punish'd for another's sleep 
Is compell'd : one breaks ferules, another reddens with the whip^ 



472. A face ^ or an uioer.J Because 
the look of it, when these cakes or poul- 
tices are upon it, is so like that of a 
sore, which is treated with poultices of 
bread and milk, in order to assuage and 
cleanse it, that it may as weU be taken 
fbr the one as the other. 

475. Turned away,.'} Turns his back 
towards her, and goas to sleep; See be- 
iDw, L 477. 

-— The housekeeper,] Libvaria, a weigher 
of wool or flax, (from libra, a. balance,) 
a sort of housekeeper, whose office it was 
to weigh out and deli^r the tasks of 
wool to the other servants for spinning. 

— /« undone,'] Ruined, turned out of 
doors, after being cruelly lashed. 

— The tire-women.'] Cosmet«, from 
Gr. KvrfMtVi to adorn, were persons who 
helped to dress their mistresses^ and who 
had the care of their ornaments, clothes, 
&e. something like our valets de cham- 
bva, orladyVw^mao* 



476. Strip."] Ponunt tunicas— put 
down their clothes from theis backs to be 



— The Libwman, j-c] One of her 
slaves, who carried her litter. These 
chairmen, as we should call them, were 
usualiy from Liburnia, and were re- 
markably tall and stout» See sat. iti; 
1. 240. The lady, in her rage does not 
spare her own chairmen;. these she taxes, 
with coming afler ^eii time, and , 
punishes. 

477. For another s ^eep*} Because her 
husband turned his back to her, and fell 
asleep. See above, 1. 475. 

478. Ferules.] Rods, sticks, or ferulea. 
made of a flat piec£i>f wood, wherewith^ 
children and slaves were corrected. One 
poor fellow has one of these broken ov^v 
his shoulders. 

— Reddens with the whip} l& whipped 
till his back is bloody. 
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Hk tcuticft : lunt qu» totoribus annua praestant. 

Yerberat, atque obiter faciem linii ; audit aniicaf| 480 

Aut latum pictte vestit coiididerat aurum ; 

Et csedens longi relegit trensacta diurni. 

Et caedit donee kseis csedeiHibua, ^^ Exi," 

(Intonet horrenduro,) ^^jam cognitione peractS/* 

Pra^feciura domAs Sieula non mitior aub : 483 

Nam 81 constituit^ solitoque decentiqs optat 

Omari; et propevat^ jamque expectaiur in hortlfl, 

Aut apud Isiacee potius sacraria lenee; ' 

Componit crinem kceratis ipsa capilUs 

Kuda humeroB Paecas infelix, nudisque mamiUia 490 . 

Altior hie quare cincinnus ? taurea punit 

Continuo flexi crimen, iacinusque eapilli. 

Quid Psecas adoiisit ? quaenara est luc culpa puellar> 

Si tibi displicuit nasus tuus? Altera laevum 

Extendi!, peclHque comae, et ¥olvtt ki orbew. 495 

Est in consilio matrona, admotaque lanis 



479. TVbr thmg.'J Scutie^, • lesrlble 
instniment of punishment, made of lea- 
thern thongs, though not (according to 
Hqb. Sat. ub. L sat. ill. 119 } to severe 
M tfie flagellum. Horace also mentions 
the ferula (1. 120.) as the foildest of the 
three. 

'^Tormenfors.'} Hire people by the 
yeur, who, tike executioners, put in ex- 
ecution the cruel orders of Uieor em- 
ployers. 

480. ffe beais, ^e. ] One of these tor- 
mentors, hired fbr tUs purpose^ lashes 
tl^e poor slaTes, while madam is em- 
ployed in her usual course of adorning 
her t>er8on» or conversing with company, 
or looking at some fine clothes. 

482. jind as he beats, jr.] The fellow 
•tiU lays on, while she, very unconcern- 
edly, looks over the Aunlly accounts. 

483. He beats y ^e.^ Still the beating 
goes forward, till the beaters are quite 
tired. 

.^** Go,** 4c.] Then die turns the 
poor sufferers out of doors, in the most 
haughty manner. ** Be gone, now," 
says she, '< the examination is over ; aJl 
*« accounts are now settled between us.*' . 
Cognitio signifies die examination of 
things, in order to a discovery, as ac- 
counts, and the like. 

Cognitio also signifies trial, or hear- 
ing of a cause. If we are to understand 
the word in this sensoi then she may be 



sivpofed %) 9$^, in « laipmig maiiaer, 
«* Be gone, you have had your trial ; the 
*< cause is over." 

485. Than a SkSian ceurt.1 Where 
the most ovuel tynmts presided ; such as 
Phalanm IMowgFsIm, |k<;. SoeHoit.!^. 
i. epist. IL L 58, 9. 

486. An oss^gMUion.^ Consdtuit— has 
^>pointed-*t. e. to meet • gallant. See 
sat. iii. 12. and note. 

487. In the gardens.] Of Lucullus— m 
fkmotts plaee for pleasant walks, and 
where assignatioBs were Miade. 

489. At the temple.} Sacraria — places 
where tilings sacred to the goddess were 
kept, which had been transferred from 
Egypt to Rome. 

'^The bawd Isis"] Or the Isiacan 
bawd ; lor her temple was the scene of 
aH naanner of lewdness, and attended 
constantly by pimps, bawds, and the 
likt. See sat ix. L 22. 

489. Unhqppy Aecni.] Juvenal gives 
to the waiting-maid the nmne of one oi 
chaste Diana's nymphs, who attended 
on the person of the goddess, and as- 
sisted at her teilet in the grotto of the 
vale Gargaphie. Ov». Met. lib. iii 1. 
155— 1 72. This k very humourous, if 
we consider the charaeter of the kdy 
spoken of, who is attended at her toilet 
by her ftUes de chambres, who have each, 
like Diana^s nyoiphi, • leveral office in 
•dpmhig her person, ^St «U 
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Another with the thong : there are some who pay tormentom 

by the year. 
He beats, and she, by the bye, daubs her face 5 listens to lier 

friends, , 480 

Or contemplates the broad gold of an embroider'd garment : 
And as he beats, she reads over the transactions of a long 

journal : 
And still he beats, till the beaters being tir'd — " Go,** 
(She horridly thunders out,) **now the examination is finished.'* 
The government of the house is not milder than a Sicilian 

court : 485 

For if she has made an assignation, and wishes more becomingly 

than usual ^ 

To be dressed, and is in a hurry, and now waited for in tb# 

gardens. 
Or rather at the temple of the bawd Isis, ' 
Unhappy Psecas arranges her hair, herself with torn locks. 
Naked to the shoulders, and with naked breasts. — 490 

"Why is this curl higher?" — The bull's hide immediately 

punishes 
The crime and fault of a curled loqk. 

. What has Psecas committed ? what is here the fault of the girl^ 
If your nose has displeased you ? Another extends 
The left side, and combs the locks^ and rolls them into a circle. 
A matron is in council, and who^ put to the wool, 496 



pains, to make herself look more hand- 
Bome than uwal, were because she was 
foing to meet a gfllaot. The sad con- 
dition of poor Psecas bespeaks the vio- 
ience which she suffered, from her cruel 
mistress, on every the Jeast offence. 
However, this circumstance of her torn 
and dishevelled locks seems a farther hu- 
SDOurous parody of the account which 
Ovid gives of one of Diana's nymphs, 
whp dressed the goddess's hair. 
I ■ ■ Voctior Ulis 

Itmenit Grocale, ipanotper coUa cajnltos 

CoUigU in nodum, ptampit erat ipsa 
9Qluti»» Ov. ubi supr. M 68^-70. 

491. «< Why isihucurl higher?'^} t.<. 
Than it ought to be, says the lady, pee- 
vishly, to poor Psecas. 

-^The bull* t hide,] Taurea-^ leather 
whip made of a bull's hide, with the 
strokes of which, on her bare shoulders, 
(Comp. 1. 490.) poor Psecas must atone 
torherttistake about the height of the 
WrL, . 

vo;,. J. 2 



493* The crime, 4«.] The pc«t hu- 
mourously satirizes the monstrous ab* 
surdity' of punishing eervants severdy 
for such trifles as setting a curl either too 
high or too low, as if it were a serious 
crime— a foul deed (fadnos) worthy 
stripes. 

494. ffyouT nosef 4t0 ^f jot^ happen 
to have a deformhy in your features— 
for instance, a long and ugly nose — ia 
the poor girl, who waits on you, to 
blame for this? are yott to T«i&t your 
displeasure upon her? 

495. The left side!} Another maid? 
servant dresses a different side of the 
lady's head, combs out the looks, and 
turns them into rings. £xtendit ex- 
presses the action of drawing or stretch- 
ing out the hair with one h#nd, while 
the otl|erpaa<;es thecomb along it, 

. 496? A matron, «Jc.3 She then calls a 
council upon the subject of her dressn- 
iijrst, an old woman, who has been setfto 
the wool, (i. e. tp spin,) b^ing too old|«r 

E 
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Emeritfi qae cessat acu : sententia prima 

Hujus erit; post banc relate, atque arte minores 

Censebunt : tanquam famse discrimen agatiir 

Aut animse : tanti est quserendi cura decoris. 500 

Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhtic compagihus altum 

iBdifkat caput, Andrpmachen a fronte videbis ; 

Post minor est : aliam credas. Cedo, si breve parvi 

Sortita est lateris spatium, breviorque videtur 

Virgine Pygmaed, nuUis adjuta cothumis, 505 

£t levis erects consurgit ad oscula plants ? 

Nulla viri cura interea, nee mentio fiet 
Damnorum : vivit tanquam vicina mariti : 
Hoc solo propior, quod amicos conjugis odit, 
£t sei^vos. Uravis est rationibus. Ecce funentis 510 

Bellonx, matrisque De^m chorus intrat, et ingens 
Semivir, obscoeno &cies reverenda minori, 
MoUia qui ruptS secuit genitalia testa : 
Jampridem cui rauca cotiors, cui tympana cedunt 
Plebeia^ et Pkrygil vestitur bucca tiar^ : 515 



licr former occupation of bundling dex- 
terously the erisping-pin, and of dresfting 
her mittrete's hair: she, as the most ex- 
perienced, is to give her opinion first — 
then the younger maids, according to 
tiieir age and experience* Emeriu here 
is metaphorical ; it it the term used for 
■oldiers, who are discharged from the 
service $ vkeh were called mllit^ Eme- 
riti. 

500. Of so great importance^ j«.] One 
would think that her reputation, or ewn 
her life itself, was at stake, so anxious is 
the of appearing beautiful, 

501. She presses, ^c] Slie crowds such 
a quantity ot rows and storied of curls 
upon her towering head. 

503. Jifub^omache,'} Wife of Hector, 
who is described by Ovid as very large 
and t«tt. , 

Otnn&ms Andromachi visa est spatiosier 
aquOf 

UnuSj fui moikam diceret, Hector era£» 
De Art. ii. 

503. Another.'} There i^ so much dif- 
ferenoe in tbe appeai;ance of her stature, 
when vieipved in front, and w4ien viewed 
behind, tMI you woujd not imagine her 
to be tiie sa^e woman; you would take 
her for anotfaisr. 

'^Excuse J^.} Ccdo-da— Yeniam tin<- 
derstood^;^. (^ To be sure ona should 



in some meastire excuse her. if she hap- 
pen to be a little woman, sfaort>waistea» 
and, when she has not high shoes on, 
seeming, in point of stature, shorter 
than a pigmy, insomuch that she is 
forced to spring up on. tip-toe for a kisff; 
I say, if such'ie the case, one ought to 
excuse her dressing her head so high, 
m order to mak^ the most of her person 
Thus he ridicules little Women who 
meant to disguise their stature, either by 
wearing high -heeled shoes, or by curling 
their hair, and setting it up as high as 
they could. 

Cothurnus signified a sort of buskin, 
worn by actors in tragedies, with a high 
Hieei on it, that they might seem the 
taller. 

505. Pygmean."} See sat. xiii. h I6fk 
and note. 

507 — 8, No mention — of damnges.1 
Never^ takes any notice of the expenses 
she is putting her husband to, and the 
damage she is doing to his afiairs by her 
extravagance, and to his comfort and 
reputation, by her conduct. 

508. As the neighbour, ^e } Is upon 
no other footing with her husband^ 
than if he were an ordinary ac^aint- 
ance. 

509. In this only nearer,^ 4^^.} The 
only differ^eje she makes between hst 
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Ceases from the discharged crisplng-pin : her opinion 
Shall be first ; after her, those who are inferior in age and art 
Shall judge: as if the hazard of her reputation, or of her life, 
Were in question ; of so great importance is the concern of 

getting beauty. 500 

She presses with so many rows, and still builds with so many 

joinings, 
Her, high head, that you will see Andromache in front: 
Behind she is less : you'd believe her another. Excuse her if 
She be allotted a short space of small waist, and seem shorter 
Than a Pygmean virgin, help'd by no high-soled shoes, 605 
And arises to kisses light with an erect foot. 

In the meanwhile no concern for her husband, nd mention 
made 
Of damages : she lives as the neighbour of her husband : 
In this only nearer, that she liates the friends of her husband, 
And his servants ; she is grievous to his affaii'S. 

-.■ — .BehoHof mad 510 

Bellona, and of the mother of the gods, a chorus enters, and a 

great 
Half-man, a reverend face with little manhood, 
Who has cut his tender genitals with a broken shett : 
To whom, now long, an hoarse troop — to wliom the plebeian 

tabours 
Yield, and his cheek ia clothed with a Phrygian turban: 515 



tiusband and an ordinary neigl^ur is, 
that bhe hates bis friends, detests hi3 
fervants, and ruins bis fortune. Gravis 
rationibus may mean, grievous in hier 
expenses* 

510. Behold.'] The poet now ridicules 
the superstition of women, apd the kn«^ 
very of <;heir priests; and introduces a 
procession of the priests of BeUona> 
and of Cybele. 

511. BeHona.] The sister of Mars^ 
she had a temple at I^ome Her priests 
were called Beilonarii; -ibey cut (heir 
arms and legs with swords, and ran 
i^ut as if they were mad, fbr which 
reason, perhaps, the people thought 
theQi inspired. Thus the prfiQstt of 
Baal, 1 Kings xviii. 28. 

— The mother of the ^o*.] Cybele, 
whose priests were the Corybantes; 
they also danced about the streets with 
drums, tabors, and the like, in a wild 
•Dd fk'antic manner. 
.^'J chotui enterh] A paek tf thest 



priests make their a|ipearahce» led on 
by their chief. 

512. Ha^-man.li Seinivir-.^aB eunudi;^ 
the priests of Cybele wei^ such, and 
were therefore called semiviri. 

513. A, britken. shell.} Which he made 
use of by way of a kniie 

514. 4.1 hoarse troop,] Aa assembly 
of attending priests, who had bawled 
then^ves IvMurse with, the noises they 
made. 

— Tyie jMeian tabors,] The tabom^ 
or 4rums, which were beat by the infe- 
rior plebeian priests— here, by meto- 
nymy, the priests who played on them : 
all these bowed tq him, and submitted to 
his authority. 

515. PVtth a Phrygian turban.] Wliich 
covered the head, and tied under the 
diin : part of the high-priest*8 dress, and 
called Phrygian, because first brought 
ftom Phrygia, one of fhe countries ia 
which Cybele was firft worshipped* 
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Grande sonat, metuicjue jubet Septembris, et austri 

ildventum, nisi se centum lustraverit ovis^ 

Et xerampelinas veteres donaverit ipst ; 

tJt quicquid subiti et mi^i discriminis instate 

In tunicas eat, et totum semel expiet annum. 

Hybemum fracta glacie descendet in amnem, 

Ter matutino Tiberi raergetur, el ipsis- 

Vorticibus timidum caput abluet : inde Superbi 

TQtum r^s agrum, nuda ac tremebunda cruentis 

Erepet genibus. Si Candida jusserit Id, 

Ibit ad .£gypti finem, calidiqne petitas 

A MerOe portabit aquas, ut spargat in «de 

Isidis, antique quae proxima surgit ovili. 

Credit enjm ipsius dominse se voce moneri. 

En aniroam et mentem, cum iqui Dt nocte loquantur ! 

Ei^.hic prsecipuum, summumque meretur honorem 

Qui grege linigero circumdatus, et grege calvo 

Fkngtetis populi, curfk derisor Anubis* 



620 



623 



680 



S\6» LouMy he sounds/orth.J Grande 
iwnat may not only mean that be bawled 
Irttb a loud iroitie, (Comp. L 484. into- 
net horrendum,) but it may also be 
tneant to express the self importance of 
bis manner, being about to utter a sort 
of prophetic warning in fanatical and 
boknbast veHes. 

— 3%* coming ^ Septetnher^ ^t^l At 
which time' of year die blasts of the 
■outfa wind were supposed to generate 
fevers, and other dangerous diseases. 
Comp. sat. iv. 1. 59. 

517. She purify hefsdf, ^c,'^ Eggs Were 
used in expiations, lustrations, &c. and 
particularly in the sacred rites of isis. 
They were given to the high -priest, who, 
St mky be supposed, took car^ to bestow 
them chiefly upon himself, while he pre- 
tended to otfer them to the goddess. 

518. (M murrey-coloured garments.'^ 
Xerampelmus-a-um, adj. (Gr.$>}^«^«-f- 
?^ivog, from J»fo?, dry, and «^9riA»f, it 
vine,) somewhat ruddy, like vine leaves 
hi autumn. These garments were worn 
by tlie priests of ^ Cybele and Isis, and 
Were presented to them by superstitious 
an4 foolish women,' out of devotioi\, 
being made to believe that all their sins 
were transferred from the votary to the 
vestments, and thus taken away, so as to 
aecure the party from the punishment of 
them for a whole year together -, iuso* 



much that they should atoid itnpending 
dangers «n^ judgments during that 
time. ^By veteres we may understand 
that this custom was very ancient. Some 
read vestes. 

521. She will deteend, j-c] At the 
bidding of the pnest, these women will 
even plunge into the river Tiber in the 
very depth of winter, when the ice must 
be broken for them, 

522. The early TiT>er.) ue. The Tiber 
early in a cold morning. They thought 
that the water of the Tiber could wash 
away their sins. 

525. H^hirlpools.} Her superstition 
subdued all her feai^, so that she would 
Venture into the most dangerous parts of 
the river at the bidding of the priest. 
See'PfiMzus, satii.l. 15, 16. 

524. Field of the proud king.'] i.e. The 
Campus Martins, which once bejcmged 
to Tarquin the t*roud; when he was 
driven out, it was given to the people^ 
and consecrated to Mars. 

525. She will crawl over, ^c] tf the 
priest impose this penance on her, per- 
suading her it is the pommand of the 
goddess lo, (the same as Isis,) she will 
go naked on her bare knees all over the 
Campus Martins, till the blood copies^ 
and trembling with cold. 

— frhite lo 2 lo was the daughter of 
Ihe river Inachus^ and changed 1^ Jupt« 
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Loudly he sounds forth — and commands the coming of 

September, and of the 
South-wind, to be dreaded^ unless she purify herself with an 

hundred eggs, 
And give to him old murrey-colourM garments 2 ' 
That whatever of sudden and great danger impends, 
May go into the clothes, and may expiate the whole year at 

once. 620 

She will descend (the ice being broken) into the wintVy river, 
Three times be dipp'd in the early Tiber, and in the very 
Whirlpools wash her fearful head : tlien, the whole 
Pield of the proud king, naked and trembling, with bloody 
Knees she will crawl over — If the white lo should command^ 
She will go to the end of Egypt, and will bring waters fetch'd 
From warm Meroe, that she may sprinkle them in the temple 
Of Isis, which rises next to the old sheepfold. 
For she thinks herself admonishM by the voice of the mistress 

herself. 
Lo ! the soul and mind, with which the gods can speak by 

niffht! 530 

Therefore he gains the chief and highest honour, 
Who (surrounded with a linen-bearing flock, and a bald tribe 
Of lamenting people) runs t|ie derider of Anubis. 



tcr into a white eow ; the alUnrards re» 
oorered her shape, married Osiris, and 
became the goddess of Egypt, under the 
naiAe of Isis, she had priests, and a 
temple at Rome, where she was wor- 
shipped after the Egyptian manner. See 
1. 488. 

536. The end, 4^.} The utmost hor- 
ders. 

527. From warm Meroe,'] The Nile 
flows round many large islands, the 
largest of which was called Meroe, and 
has here the epithet warm, from itaheing 
nearest the torrid zone. 

— SjprmiUtr them, ^.] By way of lua- 
trationt. 

5S8. Netd to the oU iheejifold.] The 
temple of Isis stood near that part of the 
Campos Bfartius, where the Tarquins, 
in their days, had numbers of sheep, 
and which, from thence, was called the 
aheepfold. 

529. Of the mittrett henetf.] i. e, Ot 
the goddess herself. Such a power had 
these priests over the minds of these 
weak wom^, that they could make 
them beUcT« and do what they p lcitd i 



530. Xp / the toulf j-c] This apos* 
trophe of the poet carries a strong 
ironical reflection on these cunning and 
imposing prienis. An, if he had said<-^ 
•' Behold what these fellows are, with 
" whom the gods are supposed to have 
nightly intercourse T* Lactantius says, 
Anima, qoa vivimus; mens, qua coglta^ 
mus. " 

531. Therefore, j-c"] Because thew 
deluded women are persuaded that this 
priest has a real intercourse with heayen, 
and that all he enjoins them comes from 
thence ; therefore, &c. 

532. A linettrbearing fiock."] A conb- 
pany of inferior priests, having on linen 
vestments. 

-^A bald tribe, j-c] They shaved 
their heads, and went howling up and 
down the streets, in imitation of the 
Egyptians, who did the same at certain 
periods in sesrch of Osiris* 

593. R%fu.'\ UpanddowainafWmtic 



— 7%tf derider of Jwabu.l At these 
fooleries the high priest carried an image 
of Anubis, the son of Osiris, whom they 
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lUe petit yeniam, quoUes noh absUnet uxor 
Concubitu, sacris observandisque diebus; 
Magnaque debetur violato poena cadurco : 
Et movisse caput visa est argentea serpens* 
lUius lachrymx, meditataque murmura prsestant, 
Ut veniam culpae non abnuat, ansere magno 
Scilicet, et tenui popano corruptus Osiris. 
Cum dedit ille locuip, cophino, fcenoque relicto, 
Arcanam Judsa tremens mendic^t in aurem, 
Interpres legum Solvmaruro, et magna sacerdot 
Arboris, ac summi nda intemuncia coeli ; 
Impletet ilia manum, sed parcius : »re minuto^ 
Qualiacunque voles Judaei so'mnia vendunt. 
&K>ndet amatorem tenerum, vel divitis orbi 
Testamentum ingens, calidae pulmone columb» 
Tractato, Armenius, vel Commagenus aruspex ; 
Pectora puUorum rimatur, et exta catelU, 
Interdum et pueri : faciet quod deferat ipse* 



8lT. YU 

635 
540 
545 
550 



worshipped under the form of a dog,^ 
the prieet ell the while laughing (in his 
sleeve, as we say) at such a deity, and 
jeering at the folly of the peop]e, who 
could join in such a senseless busi- 
ness. 

• The worship of Isb, Osiiisj and Anu- 
ViSf came from Egypt. 

534* He seeks panton, {«.] Here the 
poet represente the priest as imploring 
pardon for a wife who had used tlie 
marriage-bed on some forbidden days. 
£y which he still is lashing, the priests 
for their imposition, and the people for 
their credulity. 

SS6» J^or a viobUed conerieLl u e. For 
the bed which was supposed to be d^ 
^ed. 

^7. The silver serpent ^ j^cj In tfa« 
temple of Isis and Osiris there was an 
imi^ with three heads, the middlemost 
like a lion, the right side like a dog, tb« 
left a wolf; about all which a silver ser- 
pent, t'.0. mBde<^ silver^ seemed to wrap 
itself, bringing its head under the right 
hand of the god. The nodding of the 
serpent (whidi by some spring or ot^o* 
device it was probably made to do) 
denoted that the priest had his request 
granted. 

538. His ieafs, i;c, prevaUJ] This kind- 
ness of the god, and compliance with the 
reqnest nude him, were wboUy ascribed 



to tfie prevalence of the priest*)! teaa 
and prayers. 

J3»— 40. Jy a great go6se, fc. ear* 
ruptetW] The priest took good care of 
himself all this while, by receiving from 
the hands of the devotee a good fat 
goose and a cake, by virtue of which be 
pretended that Osiris was brought over 
to compliance ; but tfaese^ no doubt, the 
priest applied to his own use. Popanum 
signifies '.a broad, round, thin cake, 
wtiich they offered in old times to the 
gods. 

541 . ff^hen he has gwen.phce,'} When 
this knavish priest is done with. The 
poet, still deriding the supeatition of 
the women, now introduces a Jewish 
woman as a fortuneteller. 

^^Her basket and hay»] This Jewess is 
supposed to come out of the wood, near 
the gate oi Capena, into the city, to teli 
fortunes, > therefore won't appear as a 
common Jew-beggar; and she whispers 
secretly in the lady*s ear, not choosing to 
be overheard and detected, the emperor 
havmg banished the Jews fi;om Borne. 
See sat.iii« 1. 14, note. 

542. Trembling'} Forfear ofarefusaly 
or perhaps shivering wiih cold, or trem* 
bling with old age, or for fear of being 
overheard and charged with contempt 
of the gods 9f Kome, or of the emperor^ 
ordcr^ 
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He seeks pardon^ as often as the wife does not abstain 

From her husband, on sacred and observable days 535 

And a great punishment is due for a .violated coverlet : 

And the silver serpent seemed to have moved its head. 

His tears and meditated murmurs prevail, 

That Osiris will not refuse pardon, by a great goose, 

That is to say, and a thin cake, corrupted. 540 

When he has given place, her bashet and hay being left, 

A trembling Jewess begs into the secret ear, 

Interpretess of the laws of Solyma, high priestess 

Of a tree, and a faithful messenger of high heaven. 

And she fills her hand, but very sparingly : for a small piece 

of money, * 545 

The Jews sell whatever dreams you may cho6se. 
But an Armenian or Commagenian soothsayer promises 
A tender love, or a large will of a childless rich man. 
Having handled the lungs of a warm dove : 549 

He searches the breasts of chickens, and the bowels of a whelp, 
And sometimes of a child : l^e will do what he himself would 

betray. 



542. Megs, f c] Asks sometbing to 
tell the lady's fortune, whispering into 
her ear with a low voice. 

543. Laws of SofytnaJ] The Jewish 
law. The Latins caUedJerusalem, So* 
lyms, arum, its name haTing been Soly* 
lymaat firsu 

^ 545— 4» High priettess rf a treeJ] This 
is spoken in contempt of the Jews, who 
liTeid in woods^ forests, &c. and ther^ 
fore the poet probably bints, in a ludi- 
crous manner, at the priestesses of the 
temple in ihe wood of Dodona, who 
pretended to ask and receiye answers 
from oak*trees. 

544. A messenger*'] Intemuntius is 
properly a messenger between parties— 
a go-between. 

545. She Jills her hand, ^c"} The lady 
to whom she applies presents her with 
a smaU piece of money; she need not 
give much. Seethe next note. 

546. fVhatever dreams you may choose. ] 
They pretended to dreams, in which they 
received intelligence concerning PCMCIA's 
fortunes; these they sold to the credu- 
lous at a very cheap rate, always accom- 
modating their pretended dreams to the 
fancy or wishes of the parties. See 
'£zek. ziii* 17-:~23. , 

. 547. Jin Armenian.'i Having euosed 



the snperstition of die- women, with re- 
spect to the Jewish fortunetellers, he 
now attadu them on the score of eon^ 
suiting soothsayers, who travelled about 
to impose on the credulous. 

Armenia and Syria (of which Com- 
magena is a part) were famous for tbesew 

548. A largewillf ^c] TeUs the lady 
who consults him, tlwt she will be sue- 
cessful in love, or that some old ri<^ 
fellow, who dies without heirs, will leave 
her a large legacy. 

549— 5a Lungs of a warm rfwe— 
breasts of chickens'^bowelf of a toAc/p— ] 
The aruspices, or soothsayers, always 
pretended to know future events from 
the inspection of the ipsides of animals, 
which they handled and examined for 
the purpose. 

551. SomeHmes of a ehOd,] Which 
one of these fellows would not scruple 
to murder on the occasion. 

T-He will do what^ j-c] He will com- 
mit a fact, which, if any body else did, 
he would be the fbst to inform against 
him, if he could get any thing by it. • 
Deferre, is to accuse or inform against; 
hence the delatores, informers, men- 
tioned so often by our . poet as an infa- 
mous set of people. See sat. L 35. iii« 
116. iv. 48. et aU 
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CbaldaBis sed major erit fiducia : quicquid 
Dixerit astrologiis, credent a fonte relatum 
HamiDonis ; quoniam Delphis oracula ces^nt, 
Et genus humanum damnat caligo futuri. ' 555 

Prsecipuus tamen est hprum, qui sspius exul, 
Cujus amicitia, conducend^ue tabelli 
Magnus civis obit, et formidatus Othoni. 
Inde fides arti, sonuit, si dextera ferro 

iLsevaque, si lonso castrorum in carcere mansit* 560 

Nemo mathematicus genium indemnatus habebit ; 
Sed qui pene pertt : cui vix in Cyelada mitti 
Contigit, et parv& tandem caruissc Seripko. 
Consuiit ictericse lento de funere matris, 

Ante tamen de te, Tanaquil tua ; quando sororem 565 

Eflferat, et patruous : an sit victurus adulter 
Post ipsam : quid enim majus dare numina possunt ? ^ 
Usee tamen ignorat, quid sidus triste minetur 
Sattimi ; quo Iseta Venus se proferat astro ; 
Qui mensis damno qua? dentur tempora lucro* 570 

lUiuB occursus etiam vitare memento^ 



559. ChdUMfiitt 4^} The Clnlde«it» 
liriiig about Babylon, were looked upon 
m great masters in the knowledge of the 
•tars, or, whit has been usually called 
judicial astrology. Some of these, like 
eUieritinerant impostors, traTelled about, 
and came to- Rome, where they gained 
great credit with siDy women^ such aa 
the poet has been describing, as open to 
•?elry imposture of erery kind. 

554. Of Hani(nwn.'\ From the oracle 
of Jupiter Hammon, of which there were 
■erenil in Lybia, and were in rery high 
repute. 

^^Becnuse the Delphic oradet ceate,"] 
It is said, that the Oracle of Apollo, 
4t Delphos, ceased at the birth of 
Christ. 

555. A darkness, $c.] Men were now 
condemned, or consigned over, to utter 
ignorance of things to come, since the 
ceasing of the Delphic oracle ; and this 
gaVe so much reputation to the oracle of 
Jupiter Hammon. 

556* Been oftenest, 4(t?.3 The more 
wicked th^ astrologer, the greater Credit 
he gained with these women. 

657. Hired taUel.'\ These astrologers 
tited to write down on parchment, or in 
tablets, the answers whidi they pre- 
tei^ded to co«ae from the starf ; ih order 



to obtain a s^ht of which, fwfi^ used 
to give them money. Conducenda-4it. 
to be hired. 

558. A great citlani dw(/, <}<;.] By the 
attrdogcr, mentioned in th«e lines, is 
meant Seleucui^ a finnons astrologer, 
who had been several times banisbed 
from Rome, and by whose instigation 
and prediction, Otbo (with whom be 
was intimate) failing to be adopted by 
Oalbaj caused Gaiba to be murdered. 

559. IVith inm, j-c] If he has been 
manacled with fetters on both hands, 
i, e. band^cuffled. Sonuit alludes to the 
clinking of the fetters. 

560. Long confinementf j^e,^ These 
predictors, who foretold things in time 
of war, were carried as prisoners with 
the army, and confined in the camp, in 
expectation of the event ; in which con- 
dition they had a soldier to guard them, 
and, for more safety, were tied together 
with a chain of some length (whicb, by 
the way, may be intimatMl by the kmg<^ 
carcere) for conveniency, the one en4 
whereof was fastened to Ihe soldier^ left 
arm, the other to the prisoner*s right. 
Carcere signifies any place of cDfi£e- 



561. Uhcondemned^ j-c] In short, no 
•stro)6gtr is supposed to hitve « truf 
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But her confidence in Chaddeans will b6 grmiw : wimi^r^W 
An astrologer shall say, they thrtVk bf^ughtffottt tha fouqt 
Of Hammon ; because the Delphic oracled ceaue, 
And a darkness of fatority condemns the lliiman r^ce. 595 

Yet the most ^naineni of these ig ht who has bedn oftin00t am* 

€Kile, 
By whose friendship, and by whos^ hired tablet^ 
A great citizen died, . and one fear'd by Otho : 
Whence confidence fis ^Venj to hitf att, if ^ilh iron bb righl 

hand has clatterd, 
And his left: if be hai remained m the lot\g conflndfnent 'of 

caning. 560 

No astrologer ul^condeA^n'd will hive t genius ; 
But he who has almost p^ished : to wliotn to be sent to the' 

Cyclades 
It has scarcely happened, and at length to have b^n flneed 

from little Seriphus. 
Tout Tanaquil consults him about the lingering death of her 

jaundiced 
Motner; but, be&re this, concerning you; when her sister 

she may 565 

Bury, and her c^ncles ; whetht^r the adulterer will live 
After h6r : for wltftt greater thing can the gods bestow ?— 
I'heffe things, however, she is ignorant of«— what the baleful star 
Of Saturn may tl^^Uten, with whut star propitious Veaus may 

sh6w herself, 
What month for loss, what times are given for gain. 570 

JRcm^mber jsJso ^ »yoid the iDasting of her 



genius for his art, mho has not beqa 
within an ape of hanging. 

563. Scarcely ha])pened,4:c] With the 
greatest difficuity obtained the favour of 
banishment to the Cyclades, which were 
islands in the Archipelago ; they were 
accounted fifly-three in all; to some 
of these criminals were banished. 

564. Your tanaguiL] i, «. Your wife, 
ivhom he calls so after the name of Uie 
wife jof TaFquinius Priscus, a woman 
skilled in dtrination, who Ibretold her 
Itusband should be king. 

"ConsuttM himt j^c] ite lashes the 
wickedness of the women of his time, 
Who not only consulted astrologers about 
the diath of their husbands, but of their 
parents and nearest relations. 

56^. fFhether tfie miuUner^ ^c.] Her 
l^ramour, whose life she not only prefer^ 

yUL. I. 



ip that of bcr husband and reladons, 
but even to her own, as if no greater 
blessing could Ipe vouchsafed her, than 
that he should outlive her. 

568. She is igiwrani of, 4r^] She if 
so earnest about the fate of others, that 
she is content. to be ignorant about her 
own. 

569. Satum."} Was reckoned an un- 
lucky planet ; and if be arose when a 
person was born, was supposed to por« 
tend misfortunes. )Per8i^s calls St^mf 
gravem. Ho^ impium. 

— Propitious Venus'} Reckoned fortu- 
nate if she arose ill cobjunctioQ witii 
certain others. 

570. H^hai mofUh, jt;.] The Romans 
were very superstitious about lucky ani^ 
milucky times. 

571* Bememier aUo, ft} The foet 
% F 
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In cujus manlbuSf ceu pinguia succina^ tritas 

Cernis ephemeridas ; quee nuUiini consulit, et jam 

Consulitur ; qu» castra viro patriainque petente, 

Non ibit pariter, nuineris revocata Thrasylli. 575 

Ad pvimuhn lapidem veetari cum placet, bora 

Sumitur e;c libro; si prurit frictus ocelli 

Anguhis, inspeciS genem coHyria poscit. 

JEgTSL licet jaceat, capiendo nulla vktetur 

Aptior horn cibo, aidi quam dederit Petosirrv. 580 

Si inediocris erit, spatium iustrabit titruriique 

Metarum^ H S€>rle8 dueet ; frontemque manumquei: 

Pi-mbebit vati crebrnm poppysma roganti. 

Divitibus responsa dabit Pbryx augur, et Indus 

Conductus dabit^ astrorum mundique peritus; £85 

Atque aliquis f^enior, qui publica fulgura condit. 

Flebeium in Circo po^itum est, et in aggere &tum t 

Qux nuliis longum ostendit cervicibus aurum^ 



contiDues his raTlIerj on the sapersti- 
t!on of women ; and now comes to those 
mho calculate their fortunes out of books 
which they carry about with them, and 
consult on all occasions. 

572—3. Like fat amber — womdiarier*J 
Ephemeridas signifies, in this place, a 
aort of Almanacks, in which w«re noted 
down the daily rising and setting of the 
several constellations ; by the consulting 
of' which, thes6 women pretended to 
kn^w their own fortunes, and to tell 
those of other people. The poet repre- " 
sents these as thumbed very often over, 
80 as to be spoiled, and to bear the 
colour and appearance of amber thait 
had been chafed by rubbing. 

574. The camp, and his country, j'c] 
Whether being at home he is going to 
the war. or being fn the camp wants to 
return home, she refuses to go with 
him, if her favourite astrologer says the 
contrary. 

575. The numbers of Thrasyllus.'] 
iN^umeros may here either mean num- 
bfers, or figures, in which some mystery 
was set down or delivered; or some 
mystical verses, which it was very usual 
fbr that sort of people to make use of. 
Thrasyllus was a Platonist, a great 
mathematician, once in high favour with 
l^iberius^ afterwards, by bis command, 
tlirown into the sea at Rhodes. \ 

57iS. The first stone.}' 4. e. The first 



mile-stone from Rome ; for (hete were 
triile-stonte on the rokids, as now on 
ours, q^ </. She can*t stir a single mile 
without consulting her book. 

577. Of her eye^ ^c.J The po6t puts 
these ridiculous instances, to shew, irt 
the strongest light, ttie absurdity of these 
pcopl^ who would nol do the most er- 
rant tribes without consulting the^ephe- 
meris, to find wliat star presided at thair 
nativity, that from tbende they might 
gather tf good or ill emen. 

580. Fetosiris.} A ^moous Egyptian 
astrologer, from whose writings and cal- 
culations a great part of her ephemeris, 
probably, was collected. 

581* She ujiU survey, j-cj The woman 
in mean circumstances runs to the Cir- 
cus, and looks from one end to tha 
other, tiH she ean find some of thote 
itinerant astrologers, whe made that 
places their haunt. 

582. Draw lots.} For her fortune. This 
was one instaftce of her superstition. 

—^ Her forehead and hand.] That by 
the lines in these- she might have her 
fortune told. 

583. To a prophet."} A fortuneteUcr. 
'—' A frequent stroking.^'vist. Her hand. 

Poppysma signifies here, a stroking with 
the hand, which the fortuneteller mad« 
use of. drawing his hand over tlie lines 
of her forehead and hand, as taking 
^reat pains to' infohn himself «ri^hju 
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In whose bands, like fet amber, you see worn 
Diaries : who consults no one, and now is 
Consulted : who, her husband going to thecarap, and his country, 
Will not go with him, called back by tlie numbers pt' Thra- 
syllus. 575 

When she pleases to be carried to the first stone, the hour 
Ifi taken from her book : if the rubb'd angle oi" her eye 
Itphes, she asks for eye- salve, l»r nativity being- i'liepected: 
Tho' she lie sick, fH» hour seems more apt 
For taking food, ^han ihat which Petosiris has allotted. 580 
If she be in a «iid(He fttation» she wUl survey each space 
Of the goals, aifd will draw lots : and hpr foretiead and hand 
. She wiu shew t& a prophet, who asks a frequent stroking. 
To the rich a Phrygian augur will give answers, and an hired 
Indian, skilled in the stars and sphere, will give them ; 585 
And son>e elder who hides the public lightning. 
Toe plebeian late is placed in the Circus, and in the mount : 
She who shews no long gold ou her neck. 



Or perhaps we may understaiicl that he 
did it wantonly. Foppysma signifies, 
HbIso, a popping or smacking with the 
lips, and at the m^ne time feeling, and 
handling, orpat^i:^ the neck of an horse, 
to make him gentle : this word may 
therefore be used here. metaphorically, 
>o express the manner in which tlie:ie 
chiromants felt and handled the hands of 
the women who consulted them, perhaps 
ismacking them with their lips. 

584. A Phrygian.'] TuUy, de Divinat 
lib. i. says, that these people, and the 
Cilicians and A^abs, were very assiduous 
in taking omens from the l^ignt of birds. 

585. Indian^ ^c] The Bratbmans 
were Indian philosophers, who remam 
to this day. ^>ey hold, with Pythago- 
ras, the transmigration of the souL These 
jthe richer sort applied to, as skilled in 
the science of the stars, and of the mo*- 
iions of the celestial globe, frojqa ^h^nce 
they drew their auguries.. 

586. Some elder.] Some priest, whot|i 
the Latins called senior, and the Greeks 
jaresbyter — botli ivhich signify ttie same 
tiling. 

— fFhq hides the pubiic lightning.') If* 
place were struck by lightning, it was exr 
piated by a priest. They gathered what 
l^as scorched by Ughtning, and, praying 
with a low Toice, hid or buried it in the 



These lightnings were reckoned either 
public or private, as where the mischief 
happened either to public building^^ or 
tp private houses, and the like. 

Private lightnings were supposed to 
forebode things to come for ten years 
only; public l^htuings, for thirty yeari^ 

587. riacedtn the Circus.] The com- 
mon sort apply to the quacks and cheats 
who ply in the Circus. 

—in the wioifw/.j "^bat was called 
'Taruuin's mount, whidi he cast up on 
the eastern side of Home, as a defence 
to the city ; this was also the resort of 
these fraudulent people, who took but 
Small fees for their services. 

588. ^hetvs no long gold, ^cw] The poet, 
kt 1. 584. speaks of women in middling 
circumstahpes, who go to the Circus in 
order to find ap itinerant for^neteller, 
whom they may consult at a small price. 
See the note. . Then he mentions the 
rich, vfhp eould afford ta pay well, and 
therefore employed a Inqre expensive 
sort. 

Here he mentions the lower order of 
Vomen, which, in contradistinction to the 
former, he describes as wearing no gold 
as ornaments about their necks. Hence 
I think nuUis ceryjcibus aurum the right 
reading, i. e, nullum aurum cervici- 
btjs. Hypalhige. See sat. ii. 1. 90. and 
note. 
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Oonsutil ante Plmlas^ I)eIphfnonimQiie eduaiDas, 
An saga yendenti nitbat^ caupone relicto. 

H» tain et panfts ftiibeunt discrimen, et omnes 
Nulricis tolerant, fbrtund vrgente, labores : 
Sed jacet aurato vix ulla puerpera kcto : 
Tantum artee hujus, tantuin medicamina possunt, 
Quae steriles ftcit, atqtie homines in ventraf AecaadoB 
Conducit. Gaiide, infeiix^ atque ipse bibendum 
Porrige quicquid erit : nam si distendere iceU€% 
St v^xare titerum paeris saltentibus, esses 
^tbiopis fortasse pater: mox decolor hseres 
Impleret tabulas, nunquam tibi mane videndtts^ 

Transeo supposhos, et gaadia, ToUque satpe 
Ad spureoB decepta lactis^ atqiie inde jpetitoa 
Pontilices, Salios, Scaurorum nomina falso 
Corpore latoros. Stat fortiMia inif^roba noctu^ 
Arridens nudis in&ntibus : bos fi>vet omnes, 
InTolf itque sinu ; domibus tunc porrigit akis^ 
Secretunique sibi mimutn parat : hos amat, his stf 
Ingerit, atque ^uob ridieiis {»roducit a^umnos* 



690 



605 



600 



i05 



Rea^qg Uti^U icertidbifs, 4c lis ^ 
||ic vulgar, or common fiort, wore neck- 
l^ice^ of gold about their neckt, neetns ^ 
contradictioD. 

589. PUiartofiki dolphhU.] In tbt 
Circus were lofty pillars, on which wei^ 
placed the atatties of dolphins, erected 
for ornament Others understand this 
of the temple of Cp. Pomitius, in the 
^Flaminian Circus, on which wer^ the 
•figures of Nereids riding upon dolphins. 
tlTbe Fhal« were wooden towers. 

These places are also mentioned here 
t^ the resort of gypsies, common fortune- 
trilers, and su^sort of folM> who were 
^n^Ued by the vulgar. 

590. Whether t j-c] She is supposed 
to determine, by the answers from these 
.wretches, which of her sv^eethearts she 
fdiall take, and which leave. 

591. These undergo, ^c.J The poet 
now lashes the vice of procuring abor> 
tion, so frequent among the l^ies of 
Home, and introduces it with saying, 
that, indeed, the poorer sort not only 
^ing children, but nurse them too; but 
th^ this is owing to their low circum- 
stances, which will not afford them the 
^osmxM of aJi>ortiQn, or of puUinc out 
theur children to nurse, '^ ^'^^^ ^ 



593. Hardty any lyin^-in ioomen, ^c.^ 
f. e. You'll scarce bear of a lying-in wo- 
man among the ladies of quaiity, such is 
the power of art, such the force of inedi.- 
dnes, prepared by these who make it 
.their business to c^nse barrenness and 
abortion' 

596. R^oice, thou ioretch^l He caTls 
the husband infelix, an unhappy wretch, 
i e. in having such a wife as is capable 
of having children by others ; but yet he 
bids him rejoice in administering medi- 
cines to make her miscarry, for that if 
^e went her full time, she would pro« 
duee a spurious child. 

599. Father of a Uackmoor ] Forced to 
be reputed the father of a child, be- 
gotten 9n your wife by some black 
tlave. 

60a JVZ?yofcr«»ff/,4[c.] A discoloured 
child, the real offspring of a Moor, will 
be your heir, and as such inherit yot^r 
estate ^ter your death (tabulas here 
means the pages of the last will an4 
te^ament). I^e sat. L 1. 63 and 68. 

— Never, 4fC. ] To meet him in a mor|i« 
|ng would be construed into an ill omen« 
The Romans thought it ominous to see 
a blackmoor in a mpming, If be was the 
first man they met. 
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Consults befoEe As Phahr^ find the pillars lof tl^e ]Do}pfain0| 
Whether she ahall nwrry ili© blwke^$0lLBr, the vicm^l^r 
being l^fi, ^IK) 

Yet these undergp the peril of -child- twnh, and bear i^U 
The fatigues si( a if urge, iheir fixtune urging them 9 
But hardly any lyingria woman Im in 4 giWed bed ; 
$0 much do the arts, so much Ih^ niedii;in^ q( sMcb ft pne 

prevail, 
Who causes barrenness, un4 /epoducps tp kill mm in tlie 695 
Womb. Rejoice, thoa wretth, »nd do tho« thyself rp^ch forth 
To be drunk whatev^ i( may be s &r if ^ is MftUing to 41%^ 

tend, 
And disturb her wofob with leaping ^h'ddx^ you n>^y b^y 
Perhaps, the father of a blacju0oor : soon a discoloured heir 
May nil yoyr will, never m he seen by yQU in a i^raing. 600 

I pass by auppQs|tio«i8 phildrefi, and ilie joys, and vows, ofiesu 
Deceived at the dirty lakes, and t])e H/^liaa priests £btch'd 
From thence, vrbp are 16 bear the numes of the i^Mri 
In a false body. Waggish fortune stands by night 
Smiling on th^ naked infanta : ail the^ she ^herish^, 60§ 

And wraps in her bosom, then conveys them to high houses, 
And prepares a secret &jrce for herself: : these ^lie loyes, 
With these she charges- herself^ and^ laughing, produces her 
owjTi fqster-cjiildren. 



eOl. Tkejt^f amdvofoit 4^i Here fw 
liurtighs aguBst thewooMn'wbo deceive 
their husbands, by introducing suppoii« 
iious cbiidren for Ibeir own. 

,<08. 4t tke dirty lakes,} Sonne usual 
place where children were exposed. 

The poor husband looks on tbem at 
liU jof, and as the Irutt of bis vows and 
withes, which are thus deceivefl by bas- 
tards, who are exposed in some place in 
Rome* (famous probably for such 
things,) and taken from thence ,to tlie 
iiQuaas of the gri;at, who btipg them up, 
thinking them their own, till at length 
4bey pass for vhe oApriiig of noble fa- 
milies, aad jfiU the obief offices in the 
city. 

r^^SaUan priettt.} Xliese were priests 
^ Mars, and so made from among t|io 
nobility. 

€Q3. T^e names tf the Scauri, fcj 
Boing supposed to be nobly borp, they 
falsely bear the names of the nobility 
who bring tbem up as their own. 

604. WdfguhfiMFUmti Fortuafaaj 



liere pitiperly he sftyied wsggisb* as di- 
verting herself with these frauds. 

60^. SmUmg <m ike naked mjaimt ^] 
£xpos(^ as they were by night, the 
stands their friend, aifd, delighting to 
carry on the deceit, makes them, as it 
were, htr favourites — makes their eob- 
cerns her own, and laughs in secret at 
the farce they are to exhibit, when con* 
ve>ed to the lofty palaces of the great, 
and educated there« till she producet 
them into the highest honours of the city* 
This reminds one of Boit. lib. iii. ode 
Sxix. 1. 49— 52. 

Fitrtwuat sofvq UUa negati9, 

Ludum msotentpnluderepertnum^^* 

608. Ske charge^ kerseff.] His se ingo. 
^t — i. e. she charges herself witii the 
care of them. So th^ French say, a*in* 
g^r dans dens affaires des autres. 

-^Her oumfotter-cbi/dreiu} Alumntis 
signiies a nurse-child, or foster-child, 
«nd may he well applied to these chil« 
dren, nursed, as it were, in the bosom 
and lap U Foitiuie^ who liat not onlj 
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Hie magicoB BSert cantus, hie Tbessala vendii 
Phtltra^ quibus yaleant nientem vexare roanti, 610 

Et solei pulsare nates. Quod desipis, inde est ; 
Inde animi calij^, et magna oblivio rerum^ 
Quas roodo gessisti. Tamen hoe tolerabile, si non 
Et furere ineipias, ut avunculus ille Neronis, 
Cui totam treaiuli frontem Carsonia pulU 615 

Infudit. Quee non faciet, quod Prineipis uxor ? 
Ardebant cuncta, et fract^ compage ruebant, 
Non aliter quam si feeinset Juno maritum 
Insanum. Minus ergo nocens erit AgripfMnx 
Boletus: siquidein unius prxcordia pressit 630 

lllesenis, tremulumque caput descenderejmsit 
In coelum, et longft inanantia labra saltvi. 
Haee poscit ferrum^ atque ignes, hoDC potio torquel^ 
Haec .tacerat mistos equitum cum sanguine patres. 
Tanti partus equap, tanti una venefka constat. 635 

Oderunt natos de pellice : nemo repugnat^ ' 

Nemo vetat ; jamjam privignum occidere fas est. 
Vos egO| pupilli, moneO) quibus amplior est res, 



lireserted them from perishing, but has 
contriTcd to make .them pa«s for the 
children of nobles, end to be educated 
aceordingly. 

009. One brings^ 4c^.] Now the poet 
infeighs against love-potion«, and ma- 
-gical arts, which w^re used by the wo- 
men towards tb^r husbands. 

609—10. ThesMHamphiitret.] PhHtra, 
<denot«e love pociona, or medicines cau»* 
inglore. For theeeThessaly was famous, 
ai^ the Roman women either procured, 
or learnt them &om thence. See 1. 1 32. 
and note the first. 

€10. Vex the mmd, ^^ So deprive 
him of his reason and understanding as 
to use him as they please, eren in the 
most disgraceful manner. 

61 1. From theme.} *> «• From these 
philtres. 

6 1 3. TUi is toierable,} That you su^er 
in your understanding and recollection 
is tolerable in comparison of what is 
much more fata], that is to say, being 
drive D into raving madness. 

614. Uncleqf Nero.^c ] C«sar C«. 
ligula, whoraCaraonia, his wife, drenched 
•With a love-potion made of hippoma> 
nes, (a little skin, or bit of flesh, taken 
from the forehead of a colt newly 
fi>aled,) which drove him into such mad- 



ticss, ttiat he would often shew her 
naked to bis friends. This potion of 
C8nonia*8 was infinitely worse than 
Agrippina*s mushroom, for that pnly de- 
stroyed a drivelling old emperor : but 
Caligula, after his draught, became a 
mercfless, cruel, and bloody tyrant, and 
committed infinite slaughter without dis- 
tinction. 

615. A trembling coU.'} Tremuli-f- 
trembling with cold on being dropped 
from the dam. 

616. What woman ioiU not do^ ^c,"] i. e. 
Other women, stirred up by the example 
of so great a personage, will not be 
afraid to do the same. 

617. AU thingn were burning'} AU 
lading to the devastations of Caligula*s 
mad cruelty, which raged and destroyed 
like fire. 

^fell to pieces, i^,} A metaphor 
taken from an house failing down by the 
beams giving way; so every bond of 
civil and human society was destroyed 
by the tyrant, and seemed to threaten 
universal ruin. 

' 618. 7/ JnnOf ^c} The 80vere%n of 
Rome, being thus driven into madness 
by his wife, was as destructive to Rome, 
as if Juno had made Jupiter mad 
enough to have 4one it himself. Per* 
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One brings, magical incantations, another sells Thessalian 
Philtres, by which they can vex tlie mind of the husband, 610 
And clap his posteriory with a shpper : that you are fooUsb^ 

is from thence ; 
Thence darkness of mind, and great fergetfolness of things, 
Which you did b^t just now. i et this is tolerable, if you don't 
Begin to rave too, as that uncle of Nero, 
For whom Cspsoni^ infused the whole forehead of a treoiblinf^ 

colt. 615 

What woman will not do what the wife of a prince did ? 
vAU things were burning, and fell to pieces, the bond 
Being broken, not otherwise than if Juno had made her husband 
Mad. Less hurtful therefore was the mushroom of Agrippina :r 
For that oppressed the bowela of one old man^ i)20k 

And commanded his trembling head to descend into 
Heaven, and his lips flowing with long slaver. 
This potion calls for the sword, and fire, this torments, 
This tears to pieces senators, mixed with the blood of knights. 
Of so great consequence is the offspring of a mare ; of sa 
much importance is one witch. 625f 

They hate the pfispring of the husband^s mistress : ndi>ody 
opposes, 
Nobody forbids it : now-a-days it is right to kilt a son-in-law. 
Ye, O orphans, who have a large estate, I admonish; 



htps the poet alludes to th 
geous fondoess of Jupiter for Jubo» 
effected by the cestus or girdle of 
Venus. 

619. 7%e ntuihpoom of Agrippina.'} The 
wife of the eipperor Claudius* whom, 
that she might make her son Nero em- 
peror, she poisoned with miishroems> bf 
contriTiiig a subtle poison to be put 
among them. See sat. ▼. 1. 147, 8. aud 
note. 

62(X One old maiu"] The etinperor 
Claudius, who was poisoned in the sixty, 
fourth year of his age, very much debi- 
litated and infirm, from his excesses and 
debaucheries. 

691 — 2. 7^ deseendifOo heawen.] Clau* 
dius bad been canoniaed by Nero after 
his death, and ranked among the gods. 
The poet here humourously describes 
him as going downwards to heaven, i, e, 
to the heaven prepared for such a mon« 
sterof folly and cowardice, which could 
be no other than the infernal regions. 
See Ant. Univ. Hist, yolL xiv. p. 370. 



6S5ii 7^ potioth #cv] For the cx|d»- 
nation of this, and the following Hney 
see before, note on 1. 614. 

624. Senaiors m»ed, j*c.] Mixes sena* 
tors and knighta in on* undistinguished^ 
carnage. 

625. The ofiipvmg of a mareJ] The 
colt from which the bipporaanes waa 
taken. See note on L 614. and 1. 132^ 
note. 

-^One vfkck*} t. e* One such woman 
as Csesonia. - '^ • 

626.0f spring of the hfUbatuVs muirei$.} 
The husband's children by some wamaa 
be keeps. Pellex properly dcoates the 
concubiiie of a married man. 

627. Now^'4a^9y jj*' } Nobody blames 
a wife for not liking the husband's baa^ 
tarda ; but things are new come to such 
a pass; that it is looked upon as no sort 
of erlme to dispatch a husband's chil- 
dren by a former wifo, that their own 
children, by those husbands, may inhe- 
rit their esUteq. Comp. 1. 132, S. 

628. iV, orpheni.} Ye that hav« 
lost your .fathars. ~ Thf poet here in^ 
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Ctisto(flt€f ftftimad, ^ ntrtii credtfe m&Mit : 

liivrda matemo ferv^fht ^drjfmta veti^no. 6j0 

Motdeftt ftnt^ ttli()ai», qiitcquid pofre^eril ilk 

Quse peperit : timidus prsegustet pocula pappsTa. 

Ftngitiius hsec, ahtim SatirS siKMitit^ cothm^miM, 
Scilicet, et fin^m egr^ssi lesemone pnoi^ii'm, - 
Grande Sophocleo carmen oacdiftitiur hiatu 335 

Monttbud ignotum Rtitdlid, cdbloque Latifira. 
Nos utinam vani ! sed clamat Pontia, Feci, 
Confiteor, puerisque meis acohtUi pai^vi, 
Quae deprdn^A ptfteht ; &cinus urmeii i])8a peftfgi. 
Tune duo^ ufld, saetiddima tipeW, cafriia ? 6tO 

Tutie dues ? ^eptem, si s^pfem (oM futssent. 
Credamus tragicis, quicquid de Colchide da^vi , 
Dicitur, et Progtie. Nil coiitfa eoitor : et illaef 
Grandia monstra suis audebant tenlporibus • 9ed 
Non propter hummosf. Minor admiratiosumnritt 64:5 

Debetuf nionstriii, quoties facie ira nbcefiterti 
Hunt sctttm : et rabie jecur incenderite fttxxtitiit 
Pru^ipites ; ut 8a%a jugis abrapta, quibuB ihona 



vti^i «gainst tliote tumttural Moditirs, 
Who woulcl poison their own phildfen, 
that th«7 mighi manf M)ihe ffAhnt, ftnd 
tbdr children by him inherit what they ' 
had* IhipiUuidMDtaeftfath^rtessinan- 
CbiM, within age» and iindei' ^i^ard. 

629 Take care0fymrlipts}L»U;^WM 
ht killed by poisom 

— jTrtii^ no tabUJ} Be ettutioHs what 
yott eat. 

$50. The Uoid/at mat$^ fc] The 
dainties which are set before yon to in- 
Yit? jonr appetit« aret if you exami^ie 
them, black and blue with the venom of 
some poison, a&i this prepared b;f your 
0fn mother. 

631. i^ 90fH» Qfne hile hefitre if&Ut ^1 
^ave a taster for your meat bdfore you 
aat it yourself^ if it be any thing which 
^our mother has prepared for you. 

6ff2; The timid tutor.] Pappas was « 
aenrant that brought up and attended 
i^ilreii» and» as such, vet^r likely to ba 
in the mother *s confidence; if so» ha 
might well fear and tremble if set to ba 
the children's taster. 

633 — S. Surely ufe feign these ihin^f 
4:c.] f . d. What I have been saying 
»ust appear so monstrourt as to be re« 
€W(Ud by.scMDf^as a fiction^ and, la^ 



stetfd of keeping within the bounds and 
laws of satire, J have taken tfi&hts into 
the fobutous rtiiits (tf tfagedy, li^ ^ 
phocles. and other fabulous writers of 
the drama* Hiatus, Ut. a gaping — aa 
Opening the mouth wide. Hence bawl- 
ing. Itteuph. like actora of highfleWQ 
tr^redy. 

635. UnJtn&ufH to the Mui*iiiii^ mouH" 
ttdntt j^c.]' Such as no Roman sadrisl 
ever belbre attempted. The Rutuii 
were an ancient people of Italy — La* 
tium also a country of Italy. Or per« 
haps the poet's allusion is tp tbf subject! 
on which he writes ; which for their 
anormity atod horrid wickednass, wua 
unknown to former ages* 

637. Pontia,} The poet, to clear him* 
•elf from suspicion di fiction^ introduced 
tlve story of Pontiai the daughter of Tit. 
Podtiu's, who had 4f>ne what is herf 
mentioned of her. Holyday* in his iU 
lu«tratioDS» mcntiona an old inscription 
upon a stone, to the following purpose*; 
pizi ** Her« I Ponti*,. the daughter of 
" Titus Pontius, am laid, who, out of 
** wretched covctottsaess* having poison- 
f* ed my two sods^ , m$d» away with 
M myself* 

639. " }rhich 4iscQH^ed,** jfcj f . 4» 
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Take care of your Uves, aftd trtist no table ; 
The' livid' &eni€ats^<af^ vmrm with nMernatpotfton. 
Let some one bite before* yoit whatever she^wno bore you^ 
Shall offer you, let the timkl'tutor tuAitdm, the caps^ 

Surely we feign these thinjr?}, satire aasumtn^ the lofty 4Mi§kin; 
Having exceeded 'tile bound and law of all tl^t wemib^CbWi 
Warrant forth lo% verse in Sophoclean stminsy 685' 

Unknown to the mitulian mountains, andto tile Latin ctimate^ 
I would we were false ! but Poniiar cries out— ^^l- have donejtf 
" I confess i have preparedpoisonyfiM' luyboys ;— 
*^ Which discovered ai«' evident-: but the aeed i myself ^per^ 

"petrated"— - 689i 

^^ Didst thou, O most savage viper, destroy two at one meal ? 
<< Dklsit thou two .'"—^Y^s^ sev^ if haply seven there had 

"been." 
Let us believe whatever Is said in tragedies of cruel 
CoUbisi. aiid Pfogoe» I endeavouri nothing, aganiat.il^^ aoic 

thote^women* 
Thmd in their day (to comftnit); great enormities, but 
' Not for the sake of. moneys Hut little wdnder is due 615. 

Tothe.gmUesienormitiesy astoftenoai^ anger makesi thieves 
Misohtevoos^ and^ rage inflkmins theliver^ theyara 
C^m^'hiradton^ : as^ s^.ne$ broken off from m\$^ fh>m whicb^ 

tfccLmonntaui. 



Tn# fwl o&nif^' cHicovcfMl' n96c|i no 
qMMiiott ; but yef I atotr it^ 

«42< Let fu believe, fe.'i f^di Adet 
fuch a fact at thn we may beUere an/ 
thfaig. 

949.' OOeMs.'} MtAm^be^ughieroi 
MtBt kSflf of'Goldili, who fled awajr 
wilbJafon* audi btiag-purMied' by her 
faUier, cut her brother Absyite* in 
pieces, and scattered the limbs in her 
father's way, to retard his pursuit. 

^Progne,] Daughter of Pandion king 
of Athens, and wife to Tereus king 3t 
Thrace, who having raWihed her sister 
Philomela, she, in rerenffiL l ltML Inr: 
son Ttys, and senred him up to her hus- 
band to eat 

— / eHdeawmr noikmg agekui t^.] If 
you say you beUere these things, I shall 
oWet nothing to the contrary. 

645. IJtaewon^krud%a€,ic'] To be 
sure those women did monstrous things, 
but then not for the sake of money, 
which is the case with our women ; this 
ftiU is almost incredible: as for what 

VOI^ I. 



the teX'Wflf dp ttetAtght tngvr, or re. 
▼eng^ or nudice, th^r^ ik nothtng'tfaat ' 
they are incapable of, whan tl^oroughly. 
provoked.. See 1. 134, npte. 

646. Ai stonei, ^c} Women m natii<- 
rally precipitate inta.miilchief and'crue|« 
if, when in a passim, a« stones iktl' 
dbwn from the top of an eminence^ 
when that which supports them is re- 
moved from under them. 

The poet supposes laige stones, or 
rocks, on the summit of a high cliff on 
the top of a mountain, and, by an earth* 
quske, the mountain sinking, and tho 
diiNngtMa^fim'^ under the bases of 
the rocks: of course these must i^»t 
only fidU but threaten ruin wherever 
they alight This simile is very apt 
and beautiful to illustrate his description 
of women, who, when provoked, so that 
aU reserve is taken away, their misdiief 
will IkU headlong, (like the rock from 
the top of the cBff,) and destroy those 
on whom it ali|^ts. 
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Subtrahitur, clivoque latus pendente recedit. 

Ittam ego non tulerim, quae computat, eC scelus ingens 6^ 
Sana facie Spectant subeuntem &ta mari tt 
Alcestim ; et, similit si permiitatio detur^ 
Morte viri cuperent anlinam servare catethe. 
Occiirrent tnultae tibt Belidef^ atqiie Eriphyl«& : 
Mane Clytemnestram nullns non vicus habebit. 655 

Hoc tantum refert^ ouod Tyndaris ilia bipenaem 
Insulsam et fatuam aextrS laevaque tenebat : 
At nunc res agitur tenui pulmone rubetae ; 
Sei tamen et ^nro, si pneg[ustSrit Atrides 
Pontica ter victi cautus m^icamina regis. 660 



651. ffnkHemharmmndimmd,'} locold 
hlood, M w wj. 

^Jlcekcf j-c] The wife of AdmetiM. 
king of Tbeasaly, who being tick, sent 
to tbfronde, and was answered that be 
must needs die, unless one of hb friends 
would die for him : thej all refused, and 
then she Toluntarily submitted to die for 
him. 

The ladiee of Rome saw n tragedy on 
this subject frequently represented aft 
the> theatres; but so hx from imitating 
Alceste, they would sacrifice their bu^ 
bands to save the lifo of a favourite 

puppy-dog- 

654. BeHdet.'] Alluding Iq the fifty 
daughters of Oaoaus. the son of Belua, 
who all except "one, slew their husbands 
on the wedding.night. See Hon. lib, 
iii. ode Zf« L 25 — 4a 

^^Eriphffla,'] t. e. Women Dke "Eri- 
phyla, the wife of Amphiams, who for 
a bracelet of gold discovered her hus- 
baad^ when he hid himself to avoid 



going to the siege of Th)y» where he waa 
sure be should die. 

ess. Ctytemneitra,'} The daughter of. 
Tyndarus, and wife of Agamemnon^ 
who living in adultery with .£gystbus» 
during her husband's abseaoe at the 
siege of Troy, eonspired with theaduU 
terer, to murder him at his return, and 
vrould have slain her son Orestes also ; 
but Electra, his sister, privitdy eon- 
veyed him to king Strophius. Aiiarhe 
was come to ag^ returning to Argos, be 
slew both his mother and her gallant. 

6S6. mat Tyndaris,} i. e. That daugh- 
ter of Tyndarus— Clytemnestnu Juve- 
nal, by the manner of expression, UIm 
Tyndsiris, meana to insinuate, that thia 
name belonged to others beside her, 
rnu tonuBvy of the Roman ladies of his 
time. 

656—7. Held a Uvpid andfooHtk am, 
4:e,] The only difference between hef 
Mid Uie modern murderers of their hus> 
bands is, that Clytemaestn^ without. 
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h withdrawn, and the side recedes from the banging cliff. 
I could not bear her, who deliberates, and commits a great 
crime 650 

While in her sound mind. They behold Alceste undergoing 

the fate 
Of her husband, and, if a like exchange were allowed, 
They would desire to preserve tl^ life of a lap-dog by the 

death of an husband. 
Many Belides will meei you, and Eriphylae : 
No street but will have every morning a Clytemnestra. 655 
This is the only difierence^ that that Tyndaris held a stupid 
And foolish axe, with her right hand and her left : 
But now the thing is done with the small lungs of a toad ; 
But yet with a fiword too, if cautious Atrides has beforeliand 

tasted 
The Pontic medicines of the thrice conquer'iiking. . 660 



way subtle contriyance, but only nirith a 
foolish, bungling axe, killed her hus^ 
band. Comp. Hoa. lib. i. sat. i. 99, 
lOO: Whereas the Ronlan ladiei» with 
great art and subtlety, destroy theirs, 
by insinuating into their food som^ la- 
tent poison, curiously extracted from 
some Tenomous animal. S6e sat. i^ 
70. 

659. mth a sword too^ ^.] Not bi^ 
they will go to work as Clytemnestra 
■did, rather than fail, if the wary husr 
band, suspecting mischief, has prepared 
and taken an antidote to counteract the 
poiaoD, 80 that it has no eff^ upon 
him. 

^-jtiridts,1 Agnmemnon, ihe son of 
I Atreus. Juveatd uses this name, as de- 
«criptive of the aituatioa oi the husband. 



whom the modem Clytemnestra is de- 
termined to murder, for the sake of i^ 
gallant. Thus he carries on the seVer^, 
but humourous paraUel, between the an- 
cient and modem scenes of female trea- 
<:hery, lust, and cmelty. 

660. The Pontic medicines, 4*^.3 Mi- 
thridates, king of Pontus, iuTented a 
medicine, whkh, after him, was called 
Mithridate; here the Pontic medicine, 
im antidote againtit poison. 

^~'Thrice-conguer*d king.'] He was con- 
^uer*d by Sylla, dien by Lucullus, and 
then by Pompey. After which, it is 
^d, he would have poisoned himself, 
but he was so fortified by §n antidote 
which he had invented, and bad often 
taken, tha^ mot poison WQuld opcrajle 
upon him^ 
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This SeUte if aidpnsed 4o TelesimtSy o^p^iL JuvenidbmmtM 
■$he megleei of tncouraging hamipg. 'Fh^iCmmr mly-is 
the patron of the fine arts. As for the rest of the^gremt and 
mooie Ronums^ tk^, gove-no heed to the protection of »p9it$y 



dbiT spes, et ratio studiorum in Cssare tantum : 
'Bolua enim. ti^stes bdc ien^pestate caoaoepas 
•Respexit; cum jam eelebtes, noliqiuepoelAe 
'Batnednin Oabiis, ' {toRjae eondncere nimoa 
Tentaxent : nee foedum alii, nee turpe putarent 
iPiTiecoQea fieri ; cum d^sertls Agiinippes 
iVaUitNis, esiimna nigmret intatria Clio. 
'Nam 81 Pieril quadram cibt fiuU^ in ^mbrA 
Osteodatur, aniesnomen, victumqae Mach^rae ; 
i£t Yeodas; poU^^ comioigda quod auctio vendit 



'Zine l,TkehopeaHiireaim,4;e»Ju e, 
*^CU9 fSngle e»pectot io n tf learned men, 
'tiitt they shall faafe a rewanl for their 
Mx>Mrs, and' the onljp reason, therefore, 
for their employing themtelTetift Kberal 
•tudiet, are reposed in Casar only« Do- 
nitian seems to be meant, for though ha 
was a monster of wickednais, yet Quin- 
iillaif , Martial, and other learned men, 
taslad of his bounty. Qvintilian says of 
him, '* Quo nee pT»sentius aliquid, nee 
** itudiis magis propitium-'a«BCB.!CBt^* 
See U flO, 1. 

S. The mour^fui JfuMf .] Who may be 
aupposed to lament the sad condition of 
their deserted and distress^ Totaries. 

4. Bath at GabU, j-c] To get a liveli- 
bood by. Gabii was a little city near 
Rome. Balneolum, a small bagnio. 

—ODfnt.l Public bakehouses, where 
people paij lo much for baking their 
bread. 



10 

/ 

'^. -Grier$,^ Vt m0o nU ' ■> whqie4<fca at 
Rome was to proclaim public meetinga, 
public soles^ and ^elikewavevy mean 
employment ; but the-poer starring ^peCts 
' dis re g nr d td thia eiraiimBlince-*^* t any 
*< thing rather than starre**— and faidecd, 
however meanly this occupation might 
be looked upon, it was very proiitable. 
See sat. iii. U 157, note. 

'^jtganippe] A spring in the solitary 
part of Bctotia, oonsecri^ to the nine 



7. Hungry CHo} One of the nine 
Iffuses, the patiymess of heroic poetry ; 
here, by roeton. put for the stanringpoet, 
who is forced, by his poverty, to leave 
the regiona of poetry, and would fain 
beg at great men's doors. Atriuih signi- 
fies the court or couft>yard, before gieat 
men's houses, where these poor poets are 
supposed to stand, like other beggars, to 
askahna. 
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historians^ lamjfefiSn ]rb€Umemns^ grammam$i§i^ iStc. Tkete 
last were not om^dU ptMj kut men Jbtetd kf eoJo iaw^ for 
the poor pittmmttn^hichthejf.badaamedy iby 4he f^Ugutum^ 
. labour of Uachins> mkML 



JtSOTH the hope, aiidti9ea0Oii.>ofj6UMiKtt8,»^^ 
For he only, at thit tmiei, 3ha|h 'regarded uke (moomful Muaes, 
When now our &mous and noted poets would try 
To hire a BDMiIlibatb .at^Gnbiif or pv^s^t Aom.e; 
Nor would othefBitbink it mean, n<ur haae, $ 

To' become ericrs^ ^hen, th^ vallies of Agani]^ 
■JJeii^g deserted, liuiigty "Clio Woiild migrate to court-yarijs. 
rFor S* AQtA,r%rthing,id.3hewn to you in the Pierian mwifij 
^You may lovetbe nanie, Jasidiiveitfaood of jyiacbaeira; 
And rather ^l what^lSie intrusted auction mUs 10 



8' Inihe Pkntm ^ad^,] Secmit. lv. l« 
"3Si not*, f. d. If by pawing tout time, 
u It were, in the &1xhIb!} of (be Mu&cf, 
fio reward or recompense is likely to be 
obtained for ttll your poetical laboun. 
Some f t3id ^rc^^-but Pieria umbru ftvenls 
best to C9JTy on the buioiour cif the meto- 
nymy in this and the preceding line, 

9* Lmit tks name, tJ['C. JMactuera Eiceiiit 
10 denote the name ^f some fumoua crier 
tof the time, whose buslaeM it w»3 to n*)- 
tify sules by mu^tion, t^nd^ «t tbe time df 
. ule^ to set n price nn thv goods, on vth\fAi 
the bidden w ert^ to incr^os* i hence such 
a t^e w«i called Micdo. See APfsw. 
Peiko»No 1. 

q, d. If you find younelf penn^lefi, 
mndio Ukely to continue, by the exei;pise 
4if poelry, then, instead ^thinking it 
belQw you to be celled. a crier> jou may 
oordidly. embrace it, «i4 be gwi to get 
^ lavdihood by auctions^ « Mtch«ra 



^049. 

to. Inirutied. } 8a Hdlyday. Com- 
mifl9U8 sigmftes ftny thing. committed ^to 
one's charge, or in trust. Comp. sat ix. 
L 95-96. 

^Goods committed to sale by public 
auction are intrusted to the auctioneer 
in a twofold respect— i^rst. that he sell 
them at the. best price; atkl, secondly, 
that he faithfully account with the owner 
for the produce of thesales. 

-Commi^aipay also allude to the com- 
f^ission, or licence, of ^the magistrate, 
by which f>abUc sales in the forum were 
appointed. 

Some vndentind coounissa aoctio in 
a metaphorical sense, alluding to the 
contention among the bidders, who, like 
gladiators matched in iigbt, commissi, 
{see sat i. 163, note,} oppose and en- 
gage agaipgt efcfa ptfaor ia thdr ferenl 
"^l&Ungs. 
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Stantibus, oenophorum, tripodes, armaria, ciatas, 
Alcithoen Pace!, Thebas et Terea Pausti. 
Hoc fliatius, xjuam si dicas sub judice, Vidi, 
Quod non vidisti : &ciant equitcs Asiaoi, 
Quanquam et Cappadoces &ciam equitesqua Bithyni^ 
Altera quos nudo traducit Grallia talo. 
Nemo tamen studiis indignum forte taborem 
Cogetur posthttc, nectit quicunque canons 
Eloquium vocale modts, laurumque momordit. 
Hoc agite, 6 Juvenes ; circuoiftpict^ et stimulat vo^ 
Materiamque sibi duc^ indulgentia qusrit. 
I$i qua aliunde putat rerum expectanda tuarum 
Pnesidia, atque ideo croce» membrana tabellae 
ImpleUir ; lignorum aliquid posce ocyus, et qutt 
Componis, dpna Veneris, Telesine, martto; 
Aut claude, et positos tine& pertunde libellos* 
France miser calamos, vigilataque prslia dele, 
Qui mcis in parva subltmia carmtna celld, 
Ut dtgnus venias hederis, et imagine macri. 



15 



SO 



85 



11. ro«*«j«a*kferf«y.3<-*« Th«Pe«- 
pU who attend the auction as buyer*. 

12. The Akkkot-^ihe Thebeh ic} 
Some editions read Alcyonem Bacchi, &c. 
These were tragedies written by wretched 
poets» which JuTenal supposes to be 
■old, with otiier lumber, at an auction. 

13. Than ifyw tai4, ♦<?,] This, mean 
as it magr appear, it still getting your 
bread honestly, and far better than 
hiring yourself out as a false wi^tn^M, 
and forswearing yourself for a bribe in 
open court. 

1 4. The Asiatic knightt. ] This satirise 
those of the Roman nobility, who had 
favoured some of their Asiatic slaves so 
much, as to enrich them sufficiently t/o 
be admitted into the equestrian order. 
These people were, notwithstanding, 
£ilse, and not to be trusted. 

Minoris Atiag poputis nuUam fidem esse 
adhibatdanu Cic. pro Flacco. 

15. The Cappa€U)ciani»'] Theircountry 
bordered on Armenia. They were lilte 
the Cretans, (Tit. i. 12.) liars anj dis- 
honest to a proverb ; yet many of these 
found means to make their fortunes at 
^ome. 

—* TA£ knfghts of Bilhynia.'^ Bithynia 
WM another eastern provioce, a country 
of Asia Minor, from whence many such 
people, .as are above described, came 



and were in high favmir, and shared \m 
litles and hoooura. 

U. Th€ oiher Gaul* 4[C.] Gallo-Grarda, 
or Galatia, another country of Asia Mi- 
nor : from hence come slaves, who, like 
others^ were «xpoaed to sale wiHi naked 
feet/ Or it may rather signify tiiat these 
wretches (however afterwards highly ho- 
noured) were so poor, when they first 
came, to Rome, that they had not so 
much as « shoe to th^ir feet. 

The poet means, that getting hon^ 
bread, in however mean a way, was to 
be preferred to obtaining the greatest 
a£[luence, as these, fellows did, by kn»> 
very. 

16. i}r^gsoi)«r.] Traducit signifies to 
bring, or convey, from one place to an- 
other. It is used to denote transplanting 
trees, or other plants, in gardens, &c. 
«nd is a very significant word here, to 
denote the transplanting, as it were, of 
these vile people from the east to Rome. 

18. That Joint, ^.] The perfection of 
heroic poetry. - which seems here in- 
tended> is the uniting grand and loQy 
expression, eloquium vocale, with tune- 
ful measures, modis canons. 

Vocalis signifies sometimes loud — mak- 
ing a noise-«(^iefore, when applied to 
poetry, lofty— high sounding.— 9. d. No 
writer, hereafter, wbo excels Id uniting 
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Ta the standen by, » pot, tripods, hook-cases, chests, 

The Alcithoe orPacc^as, the Thebes and Tereus of Faustus. 

This is better than if you said before a jud^, ^^ I have seen,*' 

Wliat you have not seen : tlio' the Asiatic knights 

And the Cappadoctans may do this, and the knighis of Bi* 

thynia, 15" 

Wliom the other Gaul brings over barefoot. 
But nobody to undergo a toil unworthy his studiea 
Hereafier shall be compelied, whoe'er he be that joins, to tuneful 
Measures, melodious eloquence, and hath bitten the laurel. 
Mind this, young men, the indulgence of the emperor SO 

Has its eye upon, and enoourages you^ and seeks matter for 

itself. 
If you think protectors of your afiiura are to be expected 
From elsewliere, and therefore the parchment of your saffron- 

coloured tablet 
Is filled, get some wood quickly, and what 
You compose, Telesinus, give to the husband of Venus : 35 
Or shut up, and bore thro* with the moth your books laid by. 
Wretch, break your pens, and blot out your watched battles, 
Who makest sublime verses in a small cell. 
That you may become worthy of ivy^ and a lean image. 



loftinefls of stylift with harmoirf of Terser 
shftll bt driven, through want, into em- 
ployments which are below the dignity 
of bit pnrsuilB as a poet. Comp. L 3 — 6. 

19. Bitten the laureL"} Laurum mo- 
niordit. It was a notion, that, whte 
young ' poeb were initiated into the ser- 
vice of the Muses, it was a great help to 
their genius to chew apiece of laui%l, in 
honour of Apolkx Some think that the 
cipression is figurative, and nieans those 
who have tasted of glory and honour by 
their compositions; but the first sense 
seems to agree best with what follows. 

sa Mind thu.} Hoc agite^lit. do 
tkls^-i. f. diligently apply yourselves 
to poetry. 

^^Ofihe emperor. ] Duds is here ap» 
plied to the emperor, as the great patron 
a»d chief over the liberal arts. 

81. Seekt matter Jbr Hteifr'] Osrefbtly 
e pd eanoMrs t9 find out its own gratifica- 
tion by rewarding merit. 

23. Therefore the parchment, 4^.] They 
wrote on^ parchment, which somethnea 
was dyed^of asafifhm-colour; sometimes 
it was white, aad wrapped up in coloured 
par^bment. The tahelU» were the bookt 



themse lTBi u e. the pages on whicft 
their manuscripts were written. 

If, says the poet, you take the pains 
to write volumes ftiU, in hopes of finding 
any other than Csnar to reward you, 
you had better prevent your disappoint- 
ment, by burning diem as fast as you 
can. Lignorum aliquid posce eeyus— 
lose no time in procuring wood for the 
purpose. 

25. TWifsmtu. J The poet to whom this 
Ssedre is addressed. 

— The hwband of VewM. ] Vulcan, the ' 
^blcd ^loA of fire— here put for the fire 
itself, ne was the hufcband of Venus. 

q, d. Put aH your writings .into the 
fire. 

^6. Or shut up, andhore, fc.J Lay by 
your books, and let the moths eat 
them. 

27. Totsr watched battUt."} Your writ- 
ings upon battles, the descriptions of 
which have cost you many a watchful* 
sleepless night. 

SJ8. AtmallceU.} A wretched garret» 
as we say. 

29. ITorfAy of tijy, 4rc.3 That, after alt 
the pains yoo Inve taken^ you may have 
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Spes nulla ullemr: SditivjjAm dives afAiUB 
Tantum adnvfrari, tantuin kudare dwertos^ 
Ut puerif Jntaonis avenib Std deflbil; dSiM^ 
Et pelagi patiene, et casMdis, aMpie ligonis* 
Teedia tunc subemil animo^ tune seqae B<fMnq««- 
Terpsichoren edit iacunda et nuda senectus* 
Aocipe nunc artes, ne quidlibi oonferat) iste^ 
(^uem colis: Musavum et ApoHhiisi sede pAUstSf^ 
Ipsefiunt vetiUB). alque uni cedtt Homero^ 
Fropter mille annoB. At m d^akedme tmsm 
Sttccengus reeUfs^ Maculonus cormmodlit ssdta; 
Ac iMige fenvtadotnus^senrifi^jubotur^ 
In qui sollicitas imitatur janua portas. 
Scit dare libercoB extremft ii> pane sedentei* 
Onlinis,el inagnaacfMfmtum omponeM vo€e9\^ 
Nemo dabit regum, quanti subsellia constent^^ 
Et quae conducto pendent anabathra tigiHo^ 
Quaeque repoitandis poiita est ordicfttm cathedris. 



Mt. Tin 



35 



40 



45 



ma inage^ J. e. m i c pimbu tatlaiKof youf 
I«ui and ttinr«d penon, wiA^ * liMlii 
paltry itj put immd lh« bead of Hy im. 
the temple of ApoUow 

Sa There it no/artkerhope.']Y<m can 
e^iecc notbiiig bettor* noUung lieyimd 
this. 

92» Mhojfi^binLtfJune.lMdul' 
diea admire^ and are deliglUad with the- 
beauty of the peacock, (aee. Amaw^ tit. 
Argus,) whieh is oC na leisioe to tha 
bird; lo the patirona, which you think 
of getting, however rich and a|>le to 
afford it tbc^ may be, wiU yat givayou 
nothing but compliments on your pern 
formances; these will do you do more 
service, than the children's admiratioa 
does the peacock. 

52—33. Tour age pataa awajfi] You . 
little think that,, while you are employ- 
ing yourself to no purpose,, aa to your 
present subsistence, or provision for the 
future, by q>eading your time in wist- 
lag verses, your life ia gliding amf^ vnd 
old age is stealing upon you| your 
youth, which i» able to endur« the toils 
and dangers oC the sea. the fatigues 
o^ wars, or the labo^x^ of husbandry, la 
decaying. 

94^ T^teiulWJtimi you^grow old. 
^ — H^earitiess, $■<:.] You'll be too feeUe, 
im body and niind, to endure any la- 
bour^ aud,h«comeirk#a^ effciu tox^c* 



self. 

93. muethomitee^kttd^T^rpiidmtiX 
TpBi! old ag^. h wiwrer' leanicdi^ cldhedL 
in rags, will curse^itself, and the Muse 
that has been your undoing. Tcrpsa- 
chovi^wii^^oe of. tfaeinineJiupea, who. 
prasided.Qver daiu»Qg,iiid nMisk; the^ 
is. fidded Ut baie. i«vfn|la4 the h^ms 
hepe, by melons lyric potenr. umi^ b^ 

36* JKif. 4f<fc 4-40 13ie artfto»i 
which. your* e» ip >e>Bd. patyon wUIum^ t«< 
h«,ve % lair excusa^ Uft doing nothing; Ibfi 
yojB. 

97. Th$fe9^iU,4if.2Vami9/wutkttmh 
pie oft tbe^ Muaea at Bome» whiciv waa 
builtby Maatius ^hilippuafr. isbere poeta^ 
uaed. ta recite their wMrkSk Angpstust 
bnilt a.libwrjr, aadt* temfde to ApoUs^ 
o« Mount PjOatine^ where tbsi poena 
ufed, «l8o to. mita theic nn^e,. aodi 
where they were deposited. See ?«M* 
pcol L 7i aii4 ^fn. lib. U epiat ilt L 
17. 

Among the tvMv mMvl# use of kfi 
theeerich patrona, to avoid giving any 
thing to tMr poor cMent% the poe<a» 
they affected to loaka. vitrsea ao weUi 
thenMehes, as^noi to stand in need of 
the poetry of f^i^ni therefore tbef^ 
deserted the public reeM^ and left tl^. 
PfiQr retainers ofi Ajpiolto w4 tb« MiiMft 
t9 «^^tMs|LC|M|14 
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There is no farther hope : a rich miser hath now learnt 90 

As much to admire, as much to praise witty men, 

As boys the bird of Juno. But your age, patient of the sea^ 

And of the helmet, and of the spade, passes away. 

Then weariness comes upon the spirits ; then, eloquent 

And naked old age hates both itself and its Terpsichore. 35 

Hear now his arts, lest he whom you court should give you 

Any thing : both the temple of the Muses, and of Apollo^ 

being forsaken, 
Himself makes verses, and yields to Homer alone. 
Because a thousand years [before him.j But if, ynih the de« 

sire of fame 
Inflamed, you repeat your verses, Macukmus lends a house; 40 
And the house strongly barrM is commanded to serve you. 
In which the door imitates anxious gates. 
He knows hpw to place his freedman, sitting in the extreme part 
Of the rows, and to dispose the loud voices of his attendants. 
None of these great men will give as much as the benches m^y 

cost, 45 

And the stairs which hang from the hired beam, 
And the orchestra, which is sat with chairs, which are to be 

carried back- 



us. Yields to Homer ahneJ] In his own 
conceit ; aod this only Mpon account of 
'Homer*8 antiquity, not as thinking him- 
self Homer's inferior in any other respect. 

39. Iff with the desire of fame, j-c] 
If you don't want to get money by your 
verses, and only wish to repeat ^em 
for the sake of applause. *" 

40. MaciUonust j-c.j Some rich m»n 
nv-ill lend you his house. 

41. Sirongly ban^d."] Longe-»>l!t. ei- 
ceedingly — very much— ^. rf. If you are 
thought to want money of him for your 
verses, the doors of the house will be 
barred against you, and resemble the 
gates of a city when besieged, and under 
the fear and anxiety which the be- 
eiegers occasion } but \t jfou pro^/ess 
only to write for fame, he will open his 
bouse to you, it will be at your service, 
that you may recite your verses Within 
it, ^nd will procure you hearers, of his 
own freedmen and dependents, whom 
he witi order to applaud you. 

49* Heknowsh(njotopluc^^.']'T^Sf9, 
lit to give. ^-9. d. He knows how to 
dispose his freedmen qd tlie farthest 
teats ^iod the rest of the audience, 

VOL. I. 



that they may begin a dap, whieh wiU 
be followed by those who are seated 
more forward. Ordo is a rank or row 
Qf any thing, so of benches or seats. 

44, And to dispose, 41>c.] How to dis- 
pose his clients and followers, so as best 
to raise a roar of apj^laqse— )«uge !«- 
bene !— bravo ! as we say, among your 
bearers. All this be will do, for it 
eosU him nothing. 

46. The stairs, ijfc.] These were for 
the poet to ascend !»/ into his rostrum, 
aqd were fastened to a tittle beam, or 
piece of wood, which was hired for the 
purpose. 

47. T/te orchestra, j^c.'} Theorchestrs 
at the Greek« theatres was the part where 
the chorus danced-r— the stage. Among 
the Romans it was the space between 
the stage and the common seats, where 
the senators and nobles sat to see plays 
acted. The poor poet is here supposed 
to make up such a plaice as this for the 
reception of the better sort, should any 
attend his recitals ; but this was made 
up of hired chairs, by way of seats, bvt 
which were to be returned u soon at the 
business wgs over* 

2H 
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Nos tamen lioc agimus, tenuique in puWere sukoa 

Ducimus, et littus sterili versamus aratro. 

Nam 81 discedas, laqueo tenet ambitiosi 50 

Consuetudo mali : tenet meanabile multos 

Scribendi cacoethes, et a^gro in corde senescit. 

Sed vatem egre^ium^ ciii non sit publica vena. 

Qui nihil ex|X)situm soleat deducere, nee qui 

Communi feriat carmen triviale monet^ ; . 55 

Hune^ qualem nequeo monstrace, et sentio tantum, 

Anxietate carens animus iacit, omnis acerbi 

Impatiens, cupidus sylvarnm, aptusque bibendis 

Fontibus Aonidum : neque enim cantare sub antra 

Pierio, thyrsumve potest contingese sana 69 

Panpertas, atque aeris tnops^ q4ia nocte dieque 

Corpus eget. Satur est, cum dicit Horatjus, Euhoe I 

Quis locus ingenio : nisi cum se carmine solo 

Vexant, et dominis Cirrfase-, Nisaque feruntui? 

Pectora nostra, duaa non admittentia curas ? 6& 

Magnae mentis opus, nee de lodice parand^ 

Attonitse, currus et equos, fiiciesque Deorum 



48. Tei we Mtm gp m."] Uoctifi^muM'^ 
lit. we do tbis-^we still pursue our poe- 
ticftl studies. Hoc agere is • phrase 
•igfllTyiog to mind» attend to, what wr 
are about. 8ea Tia. ^nd. aet L sc. ii. 
1. 12. So btfore, L 20. hoc agite, O 
Jurenei. 

48. Dravfurmn, ^c;] We talte muefa 
pains to no purpose, like people who- 
should plough in the dust; or on the^ 
lea-shore. Comp. sat^i. 157* note« . ' 

5a jrbttia/Mwo^]Dlscedas-^if you 
urbuld depart from the occupation of 
qiaking verses. 

'^Custom qfamhiUout evil. ] Evil ambL 
tion, which it i« so customary -for poets^ 
to be led away with. 

51. ^n incurable ill kaiit.'} Cacoethes* 
(from Gr. KetKtg, bad, and vi^, a custom- 
er halHt) an evil habit. Many are got 
into such an itch of scribbling, that they 
cannot leave it off. Cacoethes also aig. 
uiA^ a boil, an ulcer, and the like. 

5«. Grows inveterate, 4;c2 It growMid 
with the man, and rooU itself, as it 
were, by time, in his very frame. 

55. No common vein.'] Such talents as 
are not found among the generality. 

54. Ntttfting trifling.'] Expositum-* 
tonraion, trifling, obvious-— nothing in^ 
common way. 



S5, Trivial verse, 4^0*] l^maljs c 
^m trivium, a place where three ways 
meet, a place of common resort : thero- 
fore I conceive the meaning of this line 
to be, that such a poet as Juvenal u d*-^ 
scribing writes nothing low or vulgar ;^ 
such verses as are usually sought thjtae^ 
and purchased by the common peopI» in, 
the street. The word feriat is here me- 
taphorical. Ferio literally signifies to 
strike, or hit; thus to coin or stamp 
money ; hence to compose or make (hit 
off, as we say) verses ; which, if donft^ 
by a good poet, may be said to be of no> 
CfHnmon stamp. Moneta is the stamps 
or impression, on money; hence, hf 
meteph. a style in writing. 

57. A mind, ^c] ue. Such » poet- » 
ftrmed by a mind that is void of care 
and anxiety. 

58. Impatient,] That hatesall trouble^ 
can*t bear vexation. 

— Desirous of woods.] Of sylran retire* 
ment. 

59. Fountains of the Muses,] Called^ 
Aonides, from tbdr supposed habttatioi^ 
iili Aonia, which was the hilly part of 
Boeotia, and where there were many 
springs and fountains sacred to the 
Muses. Of these fountains good poets 
werci in a figurative sense, said to drink» 
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Yet we still go on, and draw furrows in the light 

Dust, and turn up the shore with a barren plough. 

For if you would leave off, the custom of ambitious evil 50 

Holds you in a snare : many an incurable ill habit of writing 

Possesses, and grows inveterate in the distemper'd heart. 

But the exceltent poet, who has no common vein. 

Who is wont to produce nothing trifling, nor who 

Composes trivial verse in a common style, 55 

Him (such a one 1 can't shew, and only conceive) 

A mind free from anxiety makes ; of every thing displeasing 

Impatient, desirous of woods, and disposed for drinking the 

Fountains of the Muses : for neither to sing in the 

Pierian cave, or to handle the thvrsus, is poverty^ 60 

Sober, and void of money, <wliich night and day the body 

wants,) ' 
Able. Horace is satisfied, when be says — Euhoe J 
What place is there for genius, unless when with verse alone 
Our minds trouble themselves, and by the lords of Cirrha and 

Nisa 
Are carried on^ not admitting two cares at oncef 65 

It is the work of a great mind, not of one that is amazed about 
Setting a blanket, to behold chariots, and horses, and the faces 



tnd by this to be assisted ia their isov-t 
|>ositioDs. 

59^60, In the Pierian cave^ ^j-c] Pie- 
ria was a district oi Macedon» where 
,was a cave, or den, sacred to the 
Muses. 

60. Thyrsus.} A spear wrapt about 
with iry, which they carried about in 
their hands at the wild feasts of Bac- 
chus» in imitation of Bacchus, who bore 
a thyrsus in his hand. The meaning 
<ii this passage is, that, fer a poet to 
write well, he should be easy in his si- 
tuation, and in his circumstances, far 
those who are harassed with poverty 
and want cannot write weQ, either in 
the more sober style of poetry, or in the 
more enthusiastic and flight strains of 
composition. By sana paupertas, the 
poet would insinuate, tiiat no poor poet 
that ha^ his senses would ever attempt 

62. Horace is saHsfied, 4:^"} It mighl 
be objected, that Horace was poor when 
he wrote, therefore Juvenal*s rule won't 
hold, that a poor poet can't write well. 
To this Juvenal would answer, " True, 
^ Horace was poor, considered as to 
^jumself; but theo remember what a 



^patron he had in SCecsnas, aaad how 
** he wa^ enabled by him to avoid the 
♦* cares of poverty. When he wrote hia 
** fine Ode to Bacchus, and ultored hia . 
^ sprightly Evae or Euboe, he, doubtw 
*< less, was weU sated with good cheer.'* 
See lib, ii. ode xit- U 5—8. 

64- Tne lords of Cirrha and Mja ] A- 
poUo and Bacchua, the tutelar gods of 
poets. Cirrha was a town of Phocis, 
n.ear Delphos, where Apollo had an 
oracle. 

^isa, a den in atabia, whera^Bacchus 
was edudated by the nymphs, idien sent 
thither by Mercury. From hence Bac- 
chus was called Dionysius, ex Atof, and 
msa; Gr. Aiovvo'icg. 

65, Curried <nu} u e. Inspired, and as- 
sisted. 

66. Not of one, |t;,J q. d. It is the 
work of a great and powerful mind, ' 
iU)Ove want, not of one tliat is distracted 
about getting a blanket for his bed, to 
fix the eye of the imagifiation, so as to 
conceive and describe horses and cha- 
riots, and godlike appearances, in such a 
manner as to do justice to these sublime 
subjects of heroic verse.— See Yiaq^ 
iEn« xii. 1. 326, 7. 
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Asplcei^. 6t qualis Rutuluin confundit Erinnys* 
Nam si Vil'gilio puer, et tolerabile desit 
Hospitium^ caderent omnes a crinibus hydri : 
Surcla nihil gemeret grave buccina. PcScimos ut sit 
Noh minor andquo Hubrenus Lappa cothurnO) 
Cujus et alveolos et laenam pignerat Atreus ? 
Non habet infelix Numitor^ quod mittat amico; 
Quintillfle quod donet, habet: nee defuit illi, 
Unde emeret muhi pascendum came leonem 
Jam domitum. Constat leviori bellua sumptu 
!Nimirum, et capiunt plus intestina poStse. 
Contentus famd jaceat Lucanus in hortia 
Marmoreis ; et Serrano, tenuique Saleio 
Gloria quantalibet, quid erit, si gloria tantum est? 
Curritur ad vocem jucundam^ et carmen amicae 
Thebaidos, Isetam fecit cum Statins urbem^ 
Promisitque diem : tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos, tantSqne libidine vulgi 
Auditur : sed cum fregit subsellia versu, 
Esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendat Agaven* 



70 



75 



80 



85 



68. And lifkat an £rinnyi.J tiaW 
Alecto looked when she attonished the 
Rutulum king Turnus, when she filled 
him with terror, by throwing her torch at 
him. iEo. Tii. 1. 456, 7* £riiinys is a 
name common to the three furies of hell« 
of which Alecto was one. 

70. AU the malret would have faUen, 
^c'[ q, d. Itad Virgil been poor» and 
without his pleasures and conveniences, 
he never would have been able to de- 
scribe, in the manner he has done, the 
^naky tresses of Alecto. See ^n. vii. 
L 450. All this had been lost to us. 

71. The silent trumj)et.] Surdus not 
only means to express one who does not 
hear, but that also which gives no sound. 
See sat. xiii. 1. 194. 

Juvenal alludes to JEn, vii. L 519, 
20, 1. 

72. Rubrenuk Lappa, ^c] All inge* 
nious, but poor and miserable tragic! 
poet, who lived in Juvenal's time. 

'—Less than the ancient, buskin."} Not 
inferior to the old writers of tragedy. 
Cothurno, per metonym. put here for 
the tragic poets,^ as it often is for tra- 
gedy. 

73. Atreus had laid i7i,pawn»2 It hai 
htten observed by Ainsworth, against 



Stephantis and other lexfcograpitiefs^ thaf 
pignero does not mean to take, or re- 
ceive, a thing in pawn, but to,«endit 
into pawn. In this view we may un-* 
derstand Atreus to be the name of some 
tragedy, on the subject of Atreus, king 
of Mycente, which met ,with such bad 
success as to oblige poor Rubrenus to 
pawn his clothes and furniture. Ste- 
phanus and others understand pignerat 
in the sense of taking to pawn, and bui>- 
pose Atreus to be the name of the pawn- 
broker, to whom Rubrenus had pawned 
his goods. 

The first sense seems to have the best 
authority; but with . whichever we may 
agree, the thought amounts to tl^e same 
thing in substance ; viz. Can it be ex- 
pected that this poor poet should equal 
the fire and energy of the old tragid 
writers, while . his clothes and furniture 
were pawned, in order to supply him 
with present necessaries to ke^ him 
from starving? A man in such distress, 
whatever bis genius might be, could not; 
exert it. 

74. NumitorJ] The name Numitor 
may stand here for any rich man, who 
would let a poet starve for want of thaC 
money which he lays out upon his mi»« 
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Of the gods, and M^hat an Eritinys confounded the Rutulian : 
iFor if a boy, and a tolerable lodging had been wanting to 

Virgil, 
All the snakes would have fallen from her hairs : 70 

The silent trumpet have groaned nothing disastrous. Do we 

require 
That Rubrenus Lappa should not be less than the ancient buskin, 
Whose platters, and cloke, Atreus had laid in pawn? 
Unhappy Numitor has not what he can send to a friend ; 
He has what he can give to Quintilla : nor was there wanting 

tQ him 73 

Wherewithal he might buy a lion> to be fed with much fl^sh, 
Already tamed. The beast stands him in less expense, 
Doubtless, that the intestines of a poet hold more. 
Lncan, content with fatne, may lie in gardens adornM with 
Marble : but to Serranus, and to thin Saleius, 80 

What will ever so much fame be, if it be only fame ? 
They run to the pleasing voice, and poem of the favourite 
Theoais, when Statius has made the city glad. 
And has promised a day : with so great sweetness does he afl^ct 
The captivated minds, and is heard with so much eager desire 
Of the vulgar : but when he has broken the benches with hi» 

verse, 86 

He hungers, unless he should sell his untouched Agave id 

Paris* 



tress, or in litiyiitg sctne useless curiosity 
^uch as a tame lioa. Infelix is here 
ironical. 

78. DoublUsSf {*<;.] Ironically said. 
No doubt it would cost more to main<w> 
tain a poet than a lion. 

79. Lucaut 4r^ ] A learned and rich 
poet of Coiduba in Spain, who, coming 
to Rome, was made a knight He 
wrote, but lived not (o finish, the civil 
wars between Caesar and Pompey, in an 
heroic poem called Pharsalicu . He was 
put to death by Nero. Se« "^more, 
AiNsw. Lucanus. 

— May lie tn gardenif jfC.] Repose 
himself in ease and luxury, fame being 
su^cient for one who wants nothing 
else. Mannoreis*^adorned with fine 
buildings of marble. 

80. Serranus, and to thin Saleha, j-c] 
These were two poor poets in Juvenal's 
time. Of the latter Tacitus says, "Who 
" takes any notice of, or even attends 
]^or speaks to, our excellent poet Sa- 



leiusf' 

These men tnay get fame by the ex<« 
eellence of their compositions ; but what 
signifies that, if they get nothing else ? 
fame won*t feed them. 

Perhaps the poet calls Saleius tenuis, 
thin, from his meagre appearance* 

82. Tkey run,] Cnrritur, here used 
impersonally, like concurritur. Hoa* 
sat. i. 1. 7. 

-^The pleasing voice, f.c.J Of Statius, 
when he reads over his Thebais in pub- 
lic 

84. Promised a day.'] i. e» Appointed 
a day for a public recital of his poem on 
the Thebau war. 

86. Broken thebenekeSf 4'C-] By the 
numbers of his hearers, who flocked to 
attend him when he recited his Thebais. 
Notwithstanding this, he must starve, 
for any thing th^ nobles will do for him* 

87. His untouched Jgpvek] His hew 
piay called Agave, which has never been 
beard or performed* This play wm 
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lUe et militise multis largitur honorem ; 
Semestri vatum digitos circumligat auro. 
Quod non dant proceres, dabit histrio. Tu Catnerinos 
Et Bareas, tu nobilium magna atria curas ? 
Prffifectos Pelopea &cit, Philomela tribunos. 
Haud tamen invideas vati, quern pulpita pascunt. 
Quid tibi Mecaenas ? quis nunc erit aut Proculeius, 
Aut Fabius? quis Cotta iterum ? quis Lentulus alter? 
Tunc par ingenio pretium : tunc utile multis 
Pallere, et vmum toto nescire Decembri. 

Vester porro labor fecundior, historiaruin^ 
Scriptores : petit hie plus temporis, atque olm plus z 
Namque oblita modi millesima pagina surgit 
Omnibus^ et crescit mult& damnosa papyro. 



99 



95 



100 



formed upon the ttory of Agvrt, the 
daughter of Cadmut, who was married 
to Echion kiog of Thebet» by whom she 
bad PeothaBUt, whom she, and the rest 
of the Menades, in their mad revels« tore 
limb from limb, because he would drink 
fio wine, and ibr this was supposed t* 
alight the lieasU of Bacchus. Aimsw. See 
Hoe. Sat. lib. iL sat. iiL L 303 ; and 
Otia, Met iii. 725—8. / 

'^Paris'} A Stage-player, in high H* 
vour wi^ Domitian ; insomuch Chat Do« 
mitian fell in love with him, and repu- 
diated his wifo Oomitia for his sake. 

What Juvenal says here, and hi the 
tiiree ibllowia^ lines, in a seeming com-* 
plimentary wiqr# was no more than a 
aneer upon Paris the player, and, 
through him, upon the emperor, who ao 
unjderstood it, and turned our author's 
jest into his punishment; for in his old 
age he sent him into Egypt, by way of 
an honorary service, with a military com- 
mand. This shews that this Saiire was 
written in the time of Domitian, and he 
is meant by C«8are, 1. 1. 

However, it is very evident, that Ju- 
venal meant to rebuke the nobles for 
their parsimony towards men of genius, 
by shewing how generous Paris was to 
them, insonuich that they ought to be 
ashamed to be outdone by a stage- 
player. 

89. Semesiritm gold.} Semestris not 
•nly means a space of six months, (sex 
fnensium), but the half or middle of a 
moatli. The moon is called semestris, 
when she is arrived at the middle of 
her month, and is quite round in form. 

The aurum semestre here means gold 



in a round form, i. 9. « ring; ■neb aa 
was worn by knighta, to which dignity 
some poets had b^n raised, through th« 
interest of this stage-player with the em- 
peror. But qu. — If there be not here 
an allusion to the winter and sununer 
rings? See sat. i U t8. 

91. Camainiand Barem, j-i^.] Som^ 
rich nobles, whose levees the poor poets 
might attend in vain. 

9S. Pehpea imUxi nrefects,] Hie tra- 
gedy of Pelopea, the daughter of Tbyes- 
tes, who was lain with by her Own fa- 
ther, and produced JBgysthus, who 
killed Agamemnon and Atreus. . 
^ •-PA«^9iiietolr<6tinef.] The tragedy of 
Philomela, the daughter of Pandionking 
of Athens, ravished by Tereus, who had 
married her sister Proghe. See more, 
Aiifsw. tit. Philomela. 

The poet seems here to insinuate, that 
the performance of Paris, in these tra- 
gedies, so charmed the emperor, and 
gave the actor such an ascendancy over 
him, as to enable ^arb to have the great 
offices of sute at his disposal, so that 
they were conf<9nred on whomsoever kt 
pleased. 

93. J?my noi^ fe} q. d. Though, in 
some instances, great things have been 
done for some indiriduals, through the 
in^uence and interest of Paris, yet, in 
general, those who have nothing else to 
depend on but writing for the stage, are 
left to starve, and therefore are hardlf 
(haud) to be envied. Pulpita— ^see saU 
iii. 1; 174, note. 

94. Mecamas} Who is the rich mam 
that is such a patron to you, as Mec«nas 
WM to Horace ? who xrat only enriched 
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He alsQ bestows military honour on many ; 

He binds round the finders of poets" with Semestrian gold. 

What n(rf)les do not give, an actor will. Dost ihou trouble ' 

thine 90 

Head about the Camerini and Barese, and the great courts of 

nobles? 
Pelopea makes prefects, Philomela tribunes. 
Yet envy not the poet whom the stage maintains. 
Who is your Mec^qas ? who now will be either a Proculeius^ 
Or a Fabius ? who a second Cotta F who another JLentulus ? 95 
Then reward was equal to genius : then 'twas useful to many 
To be pale, and to know nothing of wine fer a whole December*. 

Moreover your labour, ye writers of histories i* more 
Abundant: this demands more time, and more oil ; 
For the thousandth page, forgetful of measure, arises KXX 

To ye all, and increases ruinous with much paper: 



kim, but made him his firiend and 
panion, and introduced him to the fa?our 
.•f thb emperor Augustus. 

94. Procul€f%s.'} A Roman knight, in- 
timate with Augustus. De was so liberal 
to his two brotberA, Scipio and Murena, 
that he shared his whole patrimony witb 
tiiem, when they had been ruined by 
the civil wars. See Hoa. lib. IL ode iL 
15,6. 

95. Fahius.l The Fabius is, perhaps, 
here meant, to whom Ovid wrote four 
epistles in hit banishment, as to a noble 
and generous patron of men of genius. 
Or It may relate to Fabius Maximus, 
who sold his estate, in order to redeem 
iome Romans who had been taken cap. 
tives by Hannibal. 

— Coiia.] A great friend to Ovid, who 

wrote to him three times from Pontus, as 

to a constant patron. Ovid says to him, 

Cumque labent aUi, jaclaique^ velan 

re'imquant, 

Tu lacera rwmanes anchora tda rati: 

Grata tua est igUurpietas, JgnoKknut 

iilis, 
Quif cumfortunif terga dedSre fug€g. 
— Lentulus.] A man of great libera- 
lity, to whom Cic. epist. vii. lib. i. ad 
famil. thus writes : Magna est hominum 
opinio de te, magnu eonunendatk) libe- 
valitatis. 

96. Reword wa$ e^al, ^c,"] Wheu 
there were such men as thfse to encou- 
rage genius, and to be thp patrons of 
leiuming, then reward iras equal to merit* 



$7. Tbbe pak.} With eonstaQt study 
aad application, which were then sureta 
he profitable. Comp^ Hoe. epist iii* U 
10. PxBs. sat 1 124. 

—To know nothing of wine, ^c.J The 
feast of the Saturnalia was observed in 
the month of December, with, great fes* 
tivity and jollity, with plenty of wine 
and good cheer; all this it was worth 
a poet'k while to give up entirely for his. 
study ; and rather than not finish what 
he was about, not taste so much as m 
single drop, of wine during the whole 
festival, knowing that be was certain. t» 
be well paid for his pains. 

98. Your labour^ ^cJ] He now speak* 
of the writers of history, whose labour 
and fatigue ^are beyond those of other 
writers, and yet they are equally ne» 
gleeted. 

98-> 9. h more abwidant, ^c } Th* 
subject-matter more various and extent » 
sive. 

99. More oif.} Alluding to the lamps, 
which they used to write by, in wbicb 
they consumed a great quantity of oiL 
See sat i 1. 51* note. 

100. Forgetfid tf measure.^ The sub'^ 
^cts are so various, and the incidents 
crowd in so fast upon the historian, that 
lie passes all bounds without attending 
to the site of the work, it rises toathou* 
sand pages before you are aware. 

101. Ruinout with much paper,"} Sa 
much paper is used, as to ruin the poov 
historian with the expense of it 
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Sic ingens rerum num^rus jubet, ataue operum lex. 
Quae tamen inde seges ? terrae quis iructus apertse ? 
Quis dabit historico, quantum daret acta legenti ? 
Sed genus ignavum, quod lecto gaudet et umbrfi. 
Die igitur, quid causidicis civilia praestent 
Officia, et magno coimites in fasce libelli ? 
Ipi magrtk sonant ; sed tunc cum creditor audit 
Fraecipuc, vel si tetigit latus acrior illo, 
Qui venit ad dubium grandi cum codice nomen : 
Tunc immensa cavi spirant mendacia fblles, 
Conspuiturque sinus. Verum deprendere messem 
Si libet ; hinc centum patrimonia causidicorum^ 
Parte alid solum russati pone 'Lacertae. 
Conseddre duces : surgis tu pallid us Ajax, 
Dicturus dubiS pro libertate, Bubulco t^^' '^/^^ 
Judice. Rumpe miser tensum jecur, ut laaegfaki- 



105 



110 



115 



102. Tht great number ofthtngL"] i. €• 
Which are treated of. 

— TAe lawoj tuch workt.l The rales 
of history* which oblige the historian to 
be particular in his relation of facts, and, 
of course, diffuse. 

lOJ. rrhai harvest, j-c] What profit 
do ye reap ? 

— Thefar-extended ground"} ITie wide 
and boundless field of history* Comp. 
yiRo.Geor. iii.194, 5 ; andGeon ii 280. 

Some think that this expression of terrse 
aperte, taken in conjunction with the 
seges, is, as that is, metaphorical, and 
alludes to the labour of the husbandman, 
in opening the ground by tillage, in order 
to prepare it for the seed. So the histo« 
rian ploughs, and digs, and labours, as 
it were, in the field of history, in hopes 
of reaping profit thereby. 

104. -^ collector of the regiiters."} Tha 
acta were journals, registers, acts of the 

. seniue, or the like records. The clerk 
Spvho wrote or collected them, was called 

actuarius. He was a sort of historian 

in his way. 

105. They are an idle race, ^c."} But 
perhaps it may be said, that though they 
write much, yet that they write at their 
ease ; that they, as well as the poets, are 
a la^ set of fellows, who write lolling 
upon their pouches, or repose themselves 
in shady places. Hence Hoa. lib. i. 
ode xxxii. 1. 1. 

Poscimus. Si quid tfocui iub umbra, 
Lusimvs tecum. 



And again : 

Somno gaudentit et umbrd, 

Epist. ii. lib. u. 1. 87* 

106 Civil offices, ^c.] What they get 
by their pleading for their clients in 
dvil actions. 

107. The libels, ^c] Their bundles 
of briefs which they carry with them into 
court. 

108. A great noise"} Bawls aloud— 
magna, adverbially, for magnopere. 
Griecism. See sat tL 516. Grande 
sonat 

108—9. Etpecially^when the creditor 
hears,} Creditor signifies one that lends, 
or trusts, a creditor. 

The lawyer here spoken of must be 
supposed to be of council with the plain- 
tiff, or creditor, who makes a demand 
of money lent to another. If the lawyer 
observes him to be within hearing, he 
exerts himself the more 

109. One more keen.} If anoUier, of 
a more eager disposition, and more ear- 
nest about the event of his cause, who 
sues for a book-debt of a doubtful na- 
ture, and brings his account-books to 
prove it, thinks that the lawyer does not 
exert himself sufficiently in his cause, 
and intimates thii to the pleader, by a 
jog on the «ide with his elbow—then, 
&c See AiMsw. Codex, No. 2; and 
Nomen, No. 5, 

111. ffis hoUaw bellows, i. e,} H!^ 
lungs. 

-■^Breatke out prodigious liest} In order 
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T^hus the great number of things ordains, and the law of (such) 

works. 
Wliat harvest is from thence ? what fruit of die far-extended 

ground? 
Who wiH^^give an historian as much as he would give to \a 

collector of the registers? 
Rut they are an idle race, which rejoices in a couch or a shade. 
Tell me then, what civil offices afford to the lawyers, 106 

And the libels their attendants in a gieat bundle? 
They ms^ke a great noise, but especially then, when the creditor 
Heel's, or if one, 'more keen than he, has touched his side^ 
Who comes with a great book to a doubtful debt : 1 iO 

Then hi« hollow bellows bi'eatbe out prodigious lies. 
And his bosom is spit upon. But if you would discover the 
Profit, put the patrimony of an hundred lawyers on one sid^ 
And on the otlier that of the red-clad Lacerta only. 
The chiefs are set down together, thou risest a pale Ajax, 1 15 
In order to plead about doubtful freedom, Bubulcus 
Being judge i break, wretch^ your stretclied liver, that, to yott 

fatigued, 



to deceire the -court, and to mtSte ihc 
4>est of a bad cause. 

112. Is spit upoTi, ] Is slaviered all over 
^nrith bis foaming at the moutb. 

— If yau woultl discovert ^fc] Were it 
possible to compute the gains of lawyers, 
jou might put aU Atey get in one scale, 
and" in the other those of Domitian*8 
coachman, and there would be no com- 
parison, f^e latter would so far exceed. ; 
As sotne understand by the russatt 
X<acertae, a charioteer belonging to Do- 
niTtian, who was dad in a red livery, and 
was a great favourite of that emperor; 
so others und^stand some soldier to be 
meant, who, as the custom then was, 
wore a red or russet apparel: in this 
view the meaning is, that the profits of 
one hundred lawyers, by pleading, don't 
amount in value to the plunder gotten 
i>y one soldier. So Mr. C. Dktdbn: 
u^sk what he gains by all this lying praie, 
A captainCs plunder trebles bis estate* 
So Job. Britannicus — Russati Lacerta."} 
Lacerta, nomen mib'tis, fictum a poeta: 
nam milites Romani usi sunt in praslio 
vestibus russatis, &c. 

115. The chiefs, ^c} Consedere du- 
ces. The beginning of Ovid*s account 
of the dispute, befween Ulysses and 
i^ax, for the armour of Achilles. Ovid, 
VOL. I. 



Met. lib. sin. 4, i. Here humourously 
introduced to describe the sitting of the 
judges on the bench in a court of jus- 
tice. 

— ^ Thou risest a pale Ajax.'] Alluding to 
'OvtD, lib. xiii. 1. 2. 

Surgit ad has cb/pei dominus septsmpUdi 
Ajax-- 
by way of ridicuie on the eager and agi- 
tated lawyer, wbo is supposed to arise 
with as'much fury and real in his client's 
cause, as Ajax did to assert his preten- 
sions to the armour in dispute. 

116. Doubtful freedoin,.} The question 
In tlie oause is su{)posed to be, whetlier . 
such or such a one is entitled to the free- 
dom of the city; there were many causes. 
nn, this subject. 

1 16 — 17. Bubidcus being ju^e.} This 
may mean C. Atilius Bubuicus, who was 
consul. Or, by Bubulcus, the poet may 
mean some stupid, ignorant fellow, who 
was fitter to be an herdspaan, than to fill 
a seat of justice. And dius the poet 
might saturize the advancement of per- 
sons to judicial offices, who were totally 
unqualified and unfit for them. 

117. Break your stretched liver, ] Which, 
with the other contents in the region of 
the diaphragm, must be distended by 
the violent exertions of the speaker: or 

21 
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Juvenilis satir^e. 



SAt. til* 



Figantur virides, scalarum gloria, palmae. 
Quod vocis pretium ? siccus petasunculus, et vas 
Pelamidum, aut veteres, Afrorum epimenia, bulbi; 
Aut vinum Tiberi devectum : quinque lagence, 
Si qbater egisti. Si contigit aureus unus, 
Inde cadunt partes, ex fcedere pragmaticorum. 
j£milio dabitur, quantum petet, et melius nos 
£gimus: hujus enim stat currus<aheneus, alti 
Quadrijuges in vestibulis, atque ipse feroci 
Bellatore sedens curvatum haatile mifiatur 
Eminus, el statud meditatur praelia luscd. 
Sic Pedo conturbat, Matho deficit : exitus hie est 
Tongilli, niagno cum rhinoCerote lavari 
Qui solet, et vexat lutulentd balnea turbd, 
Perque forum juvenes longo premit assere Medos^ 
£mpturu3 pueros, argentum, myrrhina, villas: 



•M ii 



150 



125 



130 



it may mMn Ihe liTer distended by 
anger. So Horace on another occasion 
fenrens diffidli bile tumet jecur. Hoa. 
ode xiii. lib. i. 1. 4. 

118. Green paims, ^c,^ It was th* 
custom of the client, if he succeeded in 
liis cause, to fix such a garland at the 
lawyer's door. 

— TA* glofy of your «fatrt.] By which 
the poor lawyer ascended to his misera* 
Ue habitation. 

119* Of your voice'} Of all your bawl- 
ing—What do you get by all the noise 
which yott have been making? 

1 2a qffprati.2 Pelamidum. It is not 
very certain what these fish were; but 
some small and cheap fish seem to be 
here meant. Ainsworth says they we^e 
called pelamides, k 6r. 9nf)A«(, lutum — 
clay, or mud. Most likely they were 
chiefly found in mud, like our grigs in 
the Thames, and were, like them, of 
little worth. ^ 

•^Old bulbous roots, ^d.] Perhaps 
onions are here meant, which might be 
among the small presents sent monthly 
from Africa to Rome. See Aimsw. Epi- 
menia. Plih. xix. 5. calls i^ kind of 
onion, epimenidlum,fromGr. t^tfinvi^i^v.^ 
AiNsw. Epimenidium. Those sent to 
• the lawyer were veteres — old and stele. 

121. JFine^ brought down the Tiber,'] 
Coming down .the stream from Veiento, 
or some other place Where bad Wine 
grew. 



'^Pive fiagons."] tagena was k s6rt o/ 
bottle in which wine was kept. The five 
lagense cannot be supposed to make up 
any great quantity. Five bottles of bad 
wine, for pleading four causes, was poor 
pay. 

1 22. A piece of gold, ^-c] If it should 
iR> happen, that you should get a piece of 
gold for a fee. The Roman aureus was 
in value about XL 4s. 9d. according to 
Pliny, lib. xxziii. c. 3. See post^ 1. 243. 

125. Thence shares fall, 4^c.] This poor 
pittance must be divided into shares, and 
fall equally to the ]ot of others besides 
yourself. 

'-^According to the agreements ^c] 
Ainsworth says, that the pragmatici were 
prompters, who sat behind the lawyers 
while they were pleading, and instructed 
them, telling them what the law, and the 
meaning of the law, was. For this, it 
may^be supposed, that the pragmatici 
agreed with the lawyers, whom they 
thus served, to share in the fees. We 
use the word pragmatical, to denote 
busily meddling and intruding in to others* 
concerns; hence foolishly talkative, im- 
pertinent, saucy. Philups. Or. 9r^«- * 
y^r/««:— solers in negotiis agendis. 

124. To JEmMus will be gwen* j-c] 
We may suppose that this JEmiiius was 
a tich lawyer, who, though of inferior 
abilities to many poor pleadeis, yet 
got a vast deal of money by the noble' 
and splendid appearance, which he madew 
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Green palms may be fixed up, the glory of your stairs. 
^What is the reward of your voice ? a dry bit of salt bacon, 

and a vessel 
Of sprats, or old bulbous roots which come monthly from Africa, 
Or wine brought down the Tiber: five flagons, 12i 

If you have pleaded four times-^lf one piece of gold befalls, 
From thence shares fall, according to the agreement of prag- 
matics. 
To -Emilius will be given as much as he will ask; and we have 
Pleaded better : for a brazen chariot stands, and four stately 125 
Horses in his vestibules, and himself on a fierce 
War-horse sitting, brandishes a bent spear 
Aloft, and meditates battles with a blinking statue* 
Thus Pedo breaks — Matho fails : this is the end 
Of 'fongillufl, who to bathe with large rhinoceros 130 

Is wont, and vexes the baths .with a dirty crowd ; 
And thro* the ibrum presses the young Medes with a long pole, 
Going to buy bpys, silv^r^ vessels pf myrrh, and villas; 



124 — 5. We. have pleaded better.) 
Though there be some among us who 
fure abler lawyers. 

125, A brazen chariot t 4r<^*] He had a 
large brazen statue, a fine bronze, as we 
should call it, of a chariot, drawn b^ 
four horses, plaired in his vestibule, t>r 
entrance to \n& house, which made a 
magnificept appearance. Quadrijugis 
signifies four horses harnessed together, 
and drawing iji a chariot. 

126^7. ffimself-sitfing, ^-c] There 
was al&o aQ i^uestrian statue of ^milius 
himself, mounted on a war-horse, in the 
very actioQ of bending back his arm* 
fis if ready to throw a javeliu. 

;28. A blinking sialue.^ The stajue 
repr«sieiUs iBmilius as meditating some 
great stroke against an enemy* &nd havr 
uig one eye shut, in order to take ^im 
with the other. Or perhaps iErailius had 
but one (sye, which the statue repre- 
sented. All these things, whicli' can 
add no real worth or- ability to the owner 
pf them, yet strike the vulgar with high 
veneration for ^milius, and engage 
them to employ him in preference to 
Others, insomuch that he may have what 
£ees he pleases^ See 1. 1 24. - 

129. Thus Pedo breaks.] Conturbat — 
t^iins him^lf, by wanting to appeii- rich, 
ip ordev to draw clients. 

'^Matho faUs."} Becomes bankrupt, as 



it were, by the expense he puts himself 
to on the same account. 

130. Of Tongillus.'} This was some 
pthjer lawyer, who ruined himself by 
wanting tojseem rich and considerable. 

r—lVUh large rhinoceros.'} The richer 
tort used to go to the baths, with their 
ofl in a vessel made of the horn of A 
rhinoceros^ which was very expensive. 
Tongillus did this in order to be thought 
rich. So ivory b called elephant. Geor* 
iii. 26. Meton. 

131. With a dirty crowd] Who fol- 
lowed him thrpugh the dirty streets, as 
his attendants, and therefore were them- 
selves muddy and dirty, and, of course, 
very offensive to the geiptry who resorted 
to the public baths. 

132. Fresses the young Medes, ^fc] He 
rides through the forum in a litter^ set 
upon pol|?s which rested on the shoulders 
of the bearers. 

•-^Young Medes. "] The Romans were 
f\jrnished with slaves from Media and 
Persia, who were very tall and robust; 
these were chiefly employed in carrying 
the lecticas, or litters, in which the richer 
people were carried through the streets 
of Rome. 

133. Going W ftwy, ^c] Appearing 
thus, as some great man who was going 
to lay out money in various articles of 
luxury. Pueros, here, means young§laves. 
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SponJet enim Tyrio stlataria purpura filo. 
Et tamen hoc ipsis est utile: purpura vendit 
Causidicum, vendunt araethystina : eonvenit illis 
Et strepitu, ct facie majoris viverc censiis. 
Sed finem impensae non servat prodiga Roma. 
Ut redeani veteres. Ciceroni nemo ducentos 
Nunc dederit nummos^ nisi fulaerit annulus ingetis. 
Respicit hoc primum qui litigat, an tib'^ servi 
Octo, decern comites, an post te sella, to^ti 
Ante pedes. Ideo conduct^ Paulus agebat 
Sardonyche, atque kleo pluris, quam Cossus agebal, 
Quara Basihis. Rara in tenui facundia panno. 
Quando lice ^entem Basilo producers matrem ^ 
Quis bene dicentem Basilum ferat? accipiat te 
Gallia, vel potius nutricula causidicorum 
Africa, si placuit mercedem Imponere linguae. 



135^ 



140 



145 



134, His foreign purple t 4'<?.] His 
dress was also very eipensive, and 
was such as the nobles ^or^ 

-^Promises for Mm,} u e. Gains him 
credit Spoadeo properly signifies to 
undertake, to be surety for another, ind 
it is here used in a metaphorical sense; 
as if the expensive dress of Tongillus 
was a surety for him as being rich, be- 
cause by thia> he appeared to be so. 

•—Foreign purple*'\ St'.atarius (from- 
stiata, a ship or boat) signifies outland- 
ish, foreign, as imported by sea from m 
foreign country. 

— jyww thread.] The thread, of 
which the garment of Tongillus was 
made, was d>'ed in the liquor of the 
murez, a shell-fish, of which came the 
^nest purple dye, and the best of which 
were found near Tyre;., therefore w« 
often read of the Tyrian purple. See 
^n. ir. 262. Hor. epod. ui. 1. 31. 

155. This is i{seful, ^c] All this pa- 
r^e of appearance is a mean of recom- 
mending t)ie- lawyers- te observation, 
and sometimes to employment, therefore 
may be said to have ks use where i£ 
^succeeds. 

135 — 6. Purple sells the lav^yer."} His 
fine appearance is often the cause of his 
getting employment, in which, for the 
price of his fee, he may be said to sell' 
himself to his client. 

136. ^uAet'Coloured robes-'\ A'methy- 
stina. The amethyst is a precious stone 
fif a videt colour. This colour also the 



gentry among die ]R;omans were fbnd of ^ 
wearing; and this, therefore, also re* 
commended the lawyers to obserration, 
and sometimes to employment 

137. With the hustle, ^.] They find 
it suitable to their views of recommend- 
ing themselves, to live above their for.* 
tunes, and, of course, to be surrounded 
with numbers of attendants* &c. and» 
from, this, and the appearance of their 
dress, to seem richer than they werer 
this, as the next line imp9rts, because 
Aobody was looked upon that was not 
supposed able to afford to be extrava- 
gant; such w«s the monstrous prodi- 
gality of the times, that the expenses 
of people were boundless. 

13d. Nobody mould give Cicero, ^c.2 
Such is the importance of fashioni^le 
and expensive appearance, that even 
Tully himself, (if he could return from 
the dead,) though the greatest orator- 
that Rome ever saw, as well a« the 
ablest advocate, nobody would give hini: 
a fee, though ever so small, unless he^ 
appeared witii a ring of great valu^ 
glittering upon his finger, ducentos- 
nummos. The nummus argenti was a 
sesterce, the fourth part of a denarius* 
but seven &rthings of our money. 

141. He that litigates, ^fc] He that 
wants to employ counsel, instead of fitst 
inquiring into the abilities of the man 
vvhom he employs, first asks bow many 
servants be keeps, and in what style be 
lives^ 
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For his foreign purple with Tynan thread promises for him. 
And yet tliis is iisefiil to them : purple sells 135 

The lawyer, violet-colour'd robes sell'him : it suits them 
To live with the bustle and appearance of a greater income. 
But prodigal Rome observes no bounds to expense. 
Tho' the ancients should return, nobody would give Cicero 
Now-a-days two hundred sesterces, unless a great ring shon^. 
He that litigates regards this first, whether you have eight 141 
Servants, ten attendants, -whether a chair is after you, 
Gownsmen before your steps. Therefore P^ulus pleaded with 

an hired 
Sardonyx, and therefore pleaded at a higher fee than 
Cossus or than Basilu?. Eloquence is rare in a mean clothing. 
When can Basilus produce a weeping mother? 1%G 

Who wiU bear Basilus (tho') speaking well ? let GaHia 
Receive yon, or rather, that nurse of lawyei's, 
Africa, if it has pleased you io sel a reward upon your tongtie» 



141—3. JSight seiiMnlt-.'} u e. Slaves 
%o carry your litter. The litters were 
more or less respectable, as to their ap- 
pearance, from the number of bearers, 
which carried tfa^m : some had six. See 
vat. i. 1. 64, and note. These were 
called hexapbori, from Or. |g, six, and 
^f^(tf, to bear. 

Laxior heeaj}koris tua sit lecticn lice^iU 
Mart. lib. ii. ep. 8). 

Quum Hbi non essent ieae mUlia, Cacp- 
lianCt 
Ingentilate vectus eskexaphoro. 

Mart. lib. iv. ep. 5(X 

Tranquillus writ^, that Caligula was 
carried in a litter borne by eight — octo- 
phora This piecQ of state might after- 
wards be aflvcted by those who wished 
to make a great and splendid appear- 
ance. 

H2. Ten attendants.^ Comites, attend- 
ants upon him. It was the custom, 
says Grangius, not only for princes, hut 
for others, who were carried in litters, 
to have a number of people attending 
Ihem, who were called comites.. 

— Whether* a chair, ^c. ] Whelher, 
though you may walk on foot, you hav0 
a Utter carried after you,, that you may 
get into it when you please. 

— Qovmsment 4*. J Poor clients called 
togati, from the gowns which ^hey 
wore. See sat i. L 5, and note ; and 
-sat iii. L 127, note. Numbers of these 
irere seen walking before the great, 



•n whom they were dependent. 

"■^Therefore Paulus, ^c] Some podr 
lawyer, wh6, though, he could not afford 
to buy a ring set with a sardonyx, yet 
hired one to make his appearance with 
at the bar; and by this mean got greater 
•fees than those who appeared withodt 
some such ornament. ^ 

1 45. t!osius or Basilus, } Two poor, t)ut» 
probably, learned lawyers of the time. 

-^Eloquence iirare^ ^c] Nobody will 
give a man credit for being el6qaent, 
if be appears in rags, at least very 
rarely. 

146. When can BasStuA produce, <|-c.] 
When will Basiiuei, or any man with 'a 
mean appearance, be employed in a cause 
of gteat con!>e<}uence, as Cicero for 
Fonteius, where a mother was produced 
in court, weepmg ^d supplicating for 
the life of lier son. 

147. Who litia bear Basilus, j-c] t. i^ 
Let a lawyer be ever so able, or speak 
ever so well, nobody will pay him the 
least attention, if his appearance be 
poor and shabby. 

■ — Let Gallia, tjt;.] France and Africa 
were remarkable, at that time, for en- 
couraging eloquence, and had great 
lawyers, who got large fees. See Mr* 
C* Dryden*8 note. 

Comp. sat. XV, 1. UK Ainsw. ex- 
-plains nutricula, a breederi^ a bringe^- 



up« 



149. jfftt has pleased yout ^c,] i. e. If 
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Declamare doces ? 6 fbrrea pectora Vectt ! 

Cum perimit ssevos classis numerosa tyrannos : 

Nam qusBCunque sedens modo legerat, haec eadem slans 

Proferet, atque eadem cantabit versibus tsdem. 

Occtdit miseros crambe repetita magistros. 

Quis color, et quod sit causx genusy atque ubi summa 

Qusestio, quae veniant divers^ parte sagittse, 

Scire volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo. 

Mercedem appellas ? quid enim scip ? culpa docentis 

Scilicet arguitur, quod laeva in parte mamillse 

Nil salit Arcadico juveni, cujus mihi sexti 

Quaque die miserum d'urus caput Hannibal implet. 

Quicquid id est, de quo deliberat; an petal urbem 

A Cannis^ an post mmbos et fulmina cautus 



150 



155 



160 



jou make m point of getting money bj 
your eloquence at the bar. ' 

150. Do you teach, j«.] HaTing shewn 
how badly the lawyers were off, in this 
dearth of encouragement given to liberal 
sciences, and of rewarding real merit 
and abiUtiea, he now proceeds to shew, 
that the teachers of rhetoric, who opened 
schools for the laborious employment of 
instructing youth in the knowledge and 
art of dedamationf were, if possible, 
still worse off. 

"^0 the iron heart, ic*1 q» d, O the 
patience of Vectius ! One would think 
that bis mind was insensible of fatigue, 
qtiite steeled, as it were, against the as- 
saults of impatience or weariness. See 
sau L 1 31. 

— yectms.2 The name of some teacher 
of rhetoric, or perhaps put here for any 
person of that profession. 

151. When a numerous dots, j-c] 
Classis here signifies a number of boys 
in the same form, or class, every one of 
which was to repeat over a long decla- 
mation to the master, on some particu- 
lar subject which was given out to them 
as a thesis. 

-^Destroyed crud tyrants."] Alluding 
to the subject of the declamation, as, 
** Whether tyrants should not be de- 
•* stroyed by their subjects ?*» The de- 
claimers are supposed to hold the affir- 
ynative. Comp. sat i 15-^17, and note 
on 1. 15. 

Some refer this to Dionysius, the ty- 
rant of Sicily, who, after he was de- 
posed, went to Corinth and set up a 
f cbppl, where Juvepal hwnourpusly sup- 



poses him to be killed by the fatigue of 
his employment; but the first sense, 
which is given above, seems, to be the 
most natural. 

1 52. For whatever, sitting, j*c.] It is 
probable, tlMt the rhetoricians first 
taught their scholars the manner of pro- 
nunciation and utterance^ whidi they 
might do, when their scholars read over 
their declam,ations sitting; but when 
they instructed them in gesture and ao 
tion, then they were made to stand up, 
still repeating the same things over and 
over again, and the master exerting 
himself, to shew them the best method 
of speaking and action. 

1 53. Rehearse over, ^fc] Canto — lit, 
signifies to sing or chant. Perhaps the 
ancients, in their declamation, used a 
kind of singing, or chanting, to mark 
the cadences of their periods. Canto 
als^ signifies to repeat the same thing ^ 
over and over again, in the same letters ' 
and syllables ; nothing more than this 
seems to be meant here. Versus, as 
well as a verse, signifies a line, even ia 
prose. AiNsw. Versus, No. 5. 

154. The cabbage, tj-c] Crambe — a 
kind of colewort, or ci^bage. I'he poet 
means (in aiUusion to the Greek saying, 
A*f K^9tft!oii ^ibvevni) that the l^earing the 
same thingsforever (like cabbage warmed 
up, and served at table many times to 
the same persons) must be nauseous and 
surfeiting, enough to lire and wear the 
masters to death. 

Others read Cambre, a town near 
mount Gaurus, in Campania, where ». 
battle haf) been fop^bt between t|ie (aq^ 
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Do you teach to declaim ? O the ifon heart of Vectius! 150 
When a numerous class hath destroy'd cruel tyrants : 
For whatever, sitting it has just read, these same things standing, 
It will utter, and rehearse the same, over and over, m the same 

vei-ses. 
The cabbage repeated kills the miserable maiiters. 
What the colour, and what the kind of cause, and where 155 
The chief question, >yhat arrows may come from the contrary 

party. 
All would know, nobody pay the reward. 
Do you call for your reward? — what, forsooth, do I know? 

The fault of the teacher 
You may be sure is blamed, because in the left part of the breast, 
The Arcadian youth has nothing that leaps, whose dire Hannibal, 
Every sixth day, fills my miserable head : 161 

Whatever it be concerning which he deliberates, whether be 

should go to the city 
From Cannae, or after showers and thunder cautious 



panians and the people o^ Cumee. This 
bad beeti made the subject of a decla* 
mation, which the scholars repeated so 
often in the schools, for their exercises, 
(BS to tire theur masters almost to death. 

155. fFhat the Colour.] That which 
the ancients caUed the colour, was that 
part of the declamation which was in- 
troduced by way of cause, or reason for 
the thing supposed to be done, and 
by way of plea or excuse for the action. 
As Orestes, when he confeststed killing 
his mother, *' I did it/* says he, ** be- 
** cause she killed my father.** 

— IVhat the kind of c&use,} Delibera- 
tive, demonstrative, or judicial-^or whe- 
ther defensible or not. 
. 156. The chief question.^ That on 
Which the whole cause must turn. 

— fThai arrows^ ^f^.J What arguments 
may come from th^ other side. Metaplu 
from shooting arrows at a mark. 

157. AUwmidknoWt^c.^ Everybody 
is willing enough to be taught these 
things, but very few choose to pay the 
siiaster for hb pains in teaching them. 

158. Do you call for yonr reukirdf] 
u e. What do you mean by asking for 
payment? (says the scholar.) What do 
I know more than .before? This is sup- 
posed to be the language of the scholar, 
when the master demands payment for 
his trouble. The dull and inapprehen- 



sive siihcdar, who gels no bene^t front 
the pains of the master, lays his igno^ 
ranee upon the master, and not upon his 
own inattention or stupidity; and there- 
fore is supposed to blame the master, 
and to think that be deserves nothing 
for all the pains he has taken. 

159. In the left part of the breast, ^r. ] 
The heart is supposed to be in the left 
part of the breast, and to be the seat of 
understanding and wiisdom; in both 
which the youth here spoken of seems 
■to be as deficient, as if his heart were 
almost without motion, without that 
lively palpitation which , is found in 
others. Lit. nothing leaps to the Ar- 
cadian youth in the left part/ of the 
breast. 

160. Arcadian youth.'\ Arcadia was 
famous for its breed of asses, to which, 
by the appellation Arcadico, this young 
man is compared, whose dulness l)ad 
prevented his profiting under the^ina 
which his master took with him. ' See 
Pbrs. sat. iii L 9. 

— Whose dire Hannibal, ^c.} No theme 
was more common, in the Roman 
schools, than the adventures d HanuibaL 
Every week, says the master, does the 
story of Hannibal torment my poor head 
upon a declaiming day. 

162. Go to the city.} March directly 
to Rome, after the battle of Caonak 
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Circumagat madidas a tempestate cc^ortes^ 

Quantum vis atipulare, et protinus accipe quod do^ 16^ 

Ut toties ilium pater audiat. Ast alii sex 

Et plures uno condamant ore sophista^, 

Et veras agitant lites, raptore relicto : 

Fusa venena silent, malus ingratusque maritus, 

Et qus jam yeteres sanant mortaria caecos^ 179 

Ergo sibi dabit ipse rudem, si nostra movebunt 

Consilia, et vitee diversum iter ingredietur, 

Ad pugnam qui rhetoric^ descendit ab umbrS, 

Summula ne pereat qu^ vilis tessera venit 

Frumenti : quippe haec merces lauiissima, T^Ua 175 

Chrysogonusquanti doceat, vel Pollioquanti 

Ija^tor^ puer6s, artem scindens Theodori. 

Balnea sexcentts, et pluris porticus, in qu^ 

Ciestetur d<)minus quoties pluit: anneserenum 



164. W^el about hit troopt wet^ ^c] 
Hannibal, when within about three miles 
from Rome, was assaulted by a dreadful 
tempest. Maberbal, his general of horse, 
persuaded him to go on, and promised 
him t^iat he should, &at night, sup in 
t)ie capitol; but Hannibal deliberated, 
whether he should not lead his troops 
back into ApuUa, as thej were so as- 
saulted and dismayed t^ the iriolenee of 
the tempest 

These circumstanoes are supposed to 
l)c the constant subjects of declamations 
in the schools. 

165. JBargain Jor, j-<%] Ask what you 
please, I will gire it you, if you can gel 
this stupid boy's father to bear him as 
often as I do: then I think be would be 
persuaded of his son*s dulness, and tbinlc 
also that I deserve to be handsomely 
paid for what I have gone through in 
hearing him. 'See Aiksw. Stipulor. 

166-^7. Sh othen sophists, ^c*] So- 
phistie meant at first learned men 
{from <ir, 0-0<pof , wise) ; afterwards it 
meant pretenders to learning, prating 
civiliers. It also signifies orators: in 
this last, sense it secons used here, where 
(he poet means to say, that many of 
these teachers of rhetoric hfid left the 
schools, where fictitiousmatters were only 
declaimed upon, for the bar, where real 
causes were agitated. t 

167. Cry together uith one mouth.'} i. e. 
All agree with one consent to take this 
step, viz, to have done with teaching 
school, and to go to the bar* 



168. The ravisher being leftJ] t. €• 
Leaving the fictitious subjects of decla- 
mation, such as some supposed ravisher, 
or perhaps the rape of Helen, Proser- 
pine, &c 

1 69l The nweed poisons are sileuS, ] No- 
thing more is said about the poisons of 
Medea. Fusa — poured and mixed to- 
gether. 

— Ungrateful husband.} Jason, who 
having married Medea, left her, and 
married another. 

170. What medicines now heal, ^c} 
Mortaria— mortars. Per met. medicini^s 
brayed in a mortar. What medicines 
recovered old Mson to his youth and sight 
again. Ov. Met. lib. vii. 1. 287—95. 

Grangius thinks that this alludes to a 
story of a son, who made up some me- 
dicines to cure his father's eyes, and who 
was accused by his mother-in-law of 
having mixed up poison, which the father 
believing, disinherited him. So Famaby. 

171. Therrfore.'} Ergo— ^. d. As the 
profession of teaching school is so mi- 
ser^Ie, and without proCt, I would there* 
fore advise those who have left the sha- 
dowy declamation of the school for the 
real contention of the bar,^ to follow a 
new course of life, and never think of 
returning to teaching rhetoric again, lest 
they should have notlilng left to buy 
bread with ; this seemji to be the sense 
of the passage. 

'-^Discharge himself.] Sibi dabit ipse 
rudem — literally, he will give himself 
the wand. 
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He should wheel about his troops wet with the tempest. * 
Bargain for as much as you please, and immediately take what I 
give, J 65 

That his father should hear him as often. But six other 
Sophists, and more, cry together with one mouth, 
And agitate real causes, the ravisher being left : 
The mixed poisons are silent, the bad and ungrateful husband, 
And what medicines iww heal old bUnd men. 170 

Therefore he will' discharge himself, if my counsels will 
Move; and he will enter upon a different walk in life, < 
Who has descended from the rhetorical shadow t,o real engage- 
ment. 
Lest the small sum should perish, from which cometh a vile 
Wheat-ticket : for this is a most splendid reward. Try 173 

For how much Chrysogonus teaches, or Pollio the children 
Of the quality, dividing the art of Theodorus. 
Baths are at six hundred sestertia, and a portico at mgre^ in 

which 
The lord is carried when it rains : can h^ wait for 



Itie rudii wtt a rod, or wand, given 
to sword-playert, in token of a dis- 
charge, or release, from that exercise* 
Hence the phrase, dare rudem, to give 
a discharge, to'dismiss. 

i^ee Hoa,. ep. i. K 8- donatum jam. 
rude— dismisbed. Francis. Juv. sai. vi, 
L 1 12, and note* 

He will discharge himself from keep- 
ing school. 

173^ The rhetorical thadatVt'^c.J from 
the poor empty declamations in the 
schools, which at best are but a shadow 
of reality, and are but shadows in point 
of profit. 

— J?^a/ engagement.'] To tngzge in 
pleading causes at the oar, which have 
reality for their subject, and which, he 
hopes, will produce real profit. De- 
•cendit ad pugnam— a militat^ phrase. 

174 — 5, J vile wheat'4ickeU2 \n any 
dole made by the emperor, or by one 
•f the cify-magistrates for distributing 
corn, the poor citizens had each a tally, 
or ticket, given them, which they first 
•hewed, and then received their pro- 
portion, according to the money they 
brought to buy wheat from the public 
maga^ines^ at a lower than the market 
price. This tally> or ticket, was called 
icfsera, it being four-square: it was 

▼Oil. I. 



made of a piece of wood, or of lead— 
hence Juvenal calls it vilis. 

175. J wM9i splendid reward.2 Though, 
they should get only awheat-ticket for a 
fee, yet this is noble, in comparison of 
what they get by teaching rhetoric. 

176. ChrytQgormf — Pollio 1 Rhetoric- 
masters, who read to their pupils the 
works of Theodorus Gadareus, an ex- 
cellent orator, born at Gadara, a city of 
Syria^ not far from Ascalon. 

177. The gualitif.] The nobility, tha 
rich fathers of the poor rhetorician'a 
pupils. 

— Dividtng.l Scindens — ^dividing, tak- 
ing to pieces, and thus opening andf 
explaining the several parts* 

— Baths are at six hundred sestertiaA 
Which they built for themselves, and 
maintained at a great expense. See sat. 
1. 1. 10€^note. 

— jf portico at mor^J They were still 
more ejtpensive in their porticos, or co* 
vered vays, where they used to ride in 
rainy or dirty weather. 

179. Can he wait, 4^c.} Should these 
great people be forced to stay at homo 
till fine weather came, or else go out 
and splash themselves, and their fine 
horses, with dirti 

S K 
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ExspecteC, «pu]galTe luto jumenta recenii i 

Hie potius: namque hie muiidx nitet ungula muhe. 

Parte aliA longiB Numidarum fulta columnis 
Surgat, et algentem rapiat coenatio solem. 
Quanticanqoe domos, yeniet qui fercula docte 
Componil, veniel qui pulmentaria condit* 
Hos inter tumptu/sestertia Quintitiano, 
Ut multam, duo sufficient; ree nulla minons 
Constabit patri, quam filius. Unde igitur tot 
Quintilianus liabet sakus ? exempla novontm 
Fatomm tnuisi t Mix et pulcbcf* et acer, 
Felix et sapiens et nobilis et generosus, 
ikppositani nigree lunam 8id>texit alute : 
Felix, orator quoque maxinms, et jacuktor^ 
£t si perfnxit) cantat bene. Distat enim, quae 
Sidera te excipiant^ modo primos inc^pientem 
Erdere vagitus, et adhue a malie rubentem. 
Si Fprtuna Tolet, fies de rhetore consul : 
Si volet haec eadem, fies de consule rhetor* 
Ventidius quid enim ? quid Tullius I anne aliud quam 
8iduS| et occulti miranda {>otentia fiiti ? 
Servis regna dabunt, captiTis &ta triumphos. 
Felix ille tamen, conro quoque rarior albo^ 



180 



185 



190 



195 



SQO 



isi. ffere nOherf^'J To be sure lia 
wiU use the portico^ where not only he, 
but his very mulet> are protected from 
tiaving their feet soiled. 

182. Tail Numidian piOarsJ The 
room raised high on pillars of marble 
from Numidia, which was rery elegant 
mod expensive. 

1 89. A tuppet'Toom,} A dininf>room ^ 
we should call it; but coenatio, among 
the Romans, signified a room to sup In, 
for their entertainmenu were always at 
iupper. 

'^Snatch the cool aun,] The windows 
io contrived as to catch the siin in win- 
fer-time. The Romans were very curious 
in their contrivances of this sort. They 
bad rooms toward the north-east, to 
avoid the summer sun; and toward 
the south-west, to receive the sun in 
winter. 

184. Whatever the home coji.] They 
little regarded the eipeose they were at 
in building. 

— One witf. come, j«.] Theyllbesure 
to have their tables sumptuously fur- 
nished by cooksyConfecuoaers, &c. Pul- 



mcBtaria teems med Here for victuals ia 
generaL Ainsw. 

186. Jmidit Ihaeexpentei^ {-e.} Which 
they squander away in buildings, eat- 
ing, and drinking, they think t>^o po€>r 
sesterttums (about ISU) enough to pay 
Quintiltan ^the gfcat rhetorician) for 
teaching their children. 

187—8. Wilt edit a father leu, ^c] 
They laid1>at their money with cheers 
fuhiess on their gluttony, 8cc. but 
grudged ever so little expense for the 
education of their children : therefore 
nothing costs them so little* 

1 88 — 9. Hath Quintiliant jt:.] If these 
things be so, how comes Qointitian to 
have so large an ettate, and to be th* 
owner of such a tract of country. 

189. Examples ofnewfatet, ^-c J Thert 
is nothing to be said of men, whose for- 
tunes are s6 new and singular as this: 
they must not be mentioned as exam plea 
for others. As if he had said, Whobuc 
Quintilian ever grew rich by thi^ culti- 
vation of the liberal arts? It is quite a 
novelty* The Romans- called an bli- 
iMual good fortunet sora fata* 
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Fair weather, or dash his cattle with fresh mud ? 180 

Here rather, for here the hoof of the clean mules shines. 

In another part, propp'd with tall Numidian pillars^ 
A supper-room arises, and will snatch the cool sun. 
Whatever the house cost, one will come who composes skilfully 
Dishes of meat, and one who seasons soups 185 

Amidst these expenses, two sestertiums, as a great deal, •^ 

Will suffice for Quintilian. No thing will cost a fittlier 
Liess than a son. Wlience, therefore, hath 
Quintilian so many forests ? — The examples of new &te8 
Pass over: the fortunate is handsome, and witty, 190 

The fortunate is wise, and noble, and generous, 
And subjoins the moon set upon his black shoe. 
The fortunate is also, a great orator, a dart-throwier, 
And, if he be hoarse, sings well : for there is a difl^rence what 
Stars receive you, when you first begin 195 

To send forth crying, and are yet red fitom your mother. 
If Fortune please, you will from a rhetorician become a consi^ls 
If this same please, you will from a consul become a rhetoriciaq* 
For what was Ventidiug? what Tullius ? was it other Uu^n 
A star, and the wonderful power of hidden fatei ^ 800 

The &te8 will give kir^oms to slaves, triumphs to captives* 
¥ei ibaC fortunate person is also more rare than a white crow# 



1961 ThefifhmaU U htmdtvm, f c] In 
thete lines th« poet ie tayf ng^, that <* luck 
'•* it ail ^" let A mvn be but fortunate, 
^and he will be reckoned every thing 

«— ITdfy.] Acei'— sharp, at we tay^«- 
Mtr inffenio. -^X'*^"*^-^ 

t^.Tke moo%i 4«7Theiinndred pa» 
triciant, first established by Romulus, 
Wcredtninfr«i^*d by the nuiiDM-^l letter 
C fixed OQ their shoes, which, from its 
resemblance to an iialf moon, was calkd 
laiM. This was continued down to later 
times, a§ a mark Of <iisttoctton among 
the patrictanst they wore a tort of buskin 
made of .black leather Hor . lib.1. sat. 
vi. 1. 87. 8y this line the pOet means te 
say^ that the fortunate may become se- 
nators and nobles. Atluta<-4it. tanned 
leather t by meron. any thing mad« 
thereof; brace a leather sho«, or bus« 
km. 

193, A dati'thfdwsr,'} This 4i the K* 
terat sens^ of ja)culatot;'Hwt we must 
here suppose it to medn, one skilfnl in 
ikffowkig 4»iit, «t darcf&g, argvjneuts^ 



i, e. a great disptttaat<— 1. 156, 

194, There is a difference, fcj' Th» 
Romatis wei« Yery superstitious, an4 
thought that the fortune of their future 
life mainly depended on the starl, or 
constellations, which presided over their 
liatal hour. See sat. is. L 32 — 4, et aU 

196. Hed from your ni(4ker.} i, e. Just 
born. Before the blood contracted Ironk 
the birth is washed away. 

198. TArr some.] Fortune. 

199. retttidiiu.) Bassus, son of ft « 
bondwoman at Ascalon. He Was first ^As/TuAn^ U^ 
carman, then a muieteer ; afterwards. Id ^ * 

one year, he was created praetor and ^v^^^**»***^ , 
consul. 'ILl/? AjCiix C^ 

— 7W«tts.] The sinh king of Rdme, '^ •'^ *" 



born of a captive. 

199— «00. Othdr than a Jfar.) /. e» To 
What did these men owe their greatnesSf 
but to the stars which presided at theip 
birth, and to the mysterious power of 
destiny ? 

202. JMbre rare, ^c] However, that 
same fortunate and happy man is rare 
to be met with* -Comp. «arvf. l^i. 



V 
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Poenituit muUos vante sterilisque cailiedre, 

Sicul Tbrasynmchi probat exitiis, atiiue Secundi 

Carrinatis; et hiinc iiiopem vidistis, Atliense^ 205 

Mil praeter gelidas ausee conferre ck'ulas. 

Dt majorum umbris tenuem, et sine pondere terranii 
Spirantesque ccpcos, et in urna perpetuum ver, 
Qui praeceptor^in sancti voluere parentis 

Esse loco. Metuens virgae jam grandls Achilla £10 

Cantabat patriis !n montibus: et cui non tunc 
Eliceret risum citharcedi cauda magisiri ? 
Sed RufTum, atque alios credit sua quxque juventus: 
Ruffuni, qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit. 
Quis gremio Enceladi, docticjue Palaemonis afiert 215 

Quantum grammaticus meruit labor? et tamen ex hoC| 
Quodcunque est, (minus est autem, quam rbetoris aera,) 
Di&cipnli custos prainordet Acoenitus ipe, 
Et qui dispensat, frangit sibi. Cede, Pais 



$02. Many have repented, 4'^.j Of the 
barren and beggarljf employment of 
teaching rhetoric— which they did, sit- 
ting in a chair, desk, or pulpit. 

304. Tkrtiiynuichut.] Who hang^ed 
himself. He wat a rhetorician of Atheos, 
tR>ni at Carthage. 

SOI — S, Secundus CarrinasJ] He came 
from Athens to Rome, and, declaiming 
against tffBBU^ was banished by Cali- 
gula. 

205. Him whom poor yon saw, JT^.J 
Socrates, whom you saw, ungrateful 
Athenians! almost starving, and paid 
him nothing for his lectures, but tl)e bar- 
barous reward of cpld hemlock, with 
which he was poisiined by the sentence of 
his judges. Hemlock has such a refrige^ 
rating quality over thf blood and juices, 
as to cause them to stagnate, and thus 
pctt^io^ death; ii is therefore reckoned 
among the cold poisons. Ihe word 
Ausae, here, is very significani, lo inti- 
fiiate the daring insolence and ciueliy of 
the Athenians, who, to their own eterna) 
infamy, could reward such a man in 
iuch a manner. 

807. Grantt^ 4'C ]■ ''^^" sentence is el- 
tiptipaly and niukt be supplied with some 
Verb to precede umbris, as give, grant, or 
the lie. 

— Thin earthy ^c] It was usual with 
the Komans to express iheir goo^ wishes 
for the dead in the ntaimer here men- 
tioned, that ^e earth might lie light 



'alsemon, 

upon them SoMAaTiAt; 

Sit tibi terra levit, molHque tegaris arend* 
' SOS. breathing crocuses.] Breathing 
forth sweeti. Croctis, lit. ssflfron ; aho 
the yellow chives in the midst of flowers. 
What we call a crocus blows <arly ia the 
spring. 

'^Perpetual tpring^ |-c.] May flowera 
he perpetually growing and blooming, 
as in the •p^'ii^K ^^ ^^ 7«v« They lirere 
fond of depositing the urns of their 
deceased friends among banks of 
flbwersi. 

209. ff^ho would have a preceptor, ^] 
Who venerated their masters and teach- 
ers as if they were their parents; and 
esteemed them, as standing in the place 
of parents. 

910. AchiHet, fc] The famous son of 
Thetis, when almost a man, was in great 
awe of his tutor Chiron the Centaur. 

21 1. Sang,] Practised lessons in vocal 
anid instrumental music under his tutor, 
. <— /n bis paternal mountains] 'The 
mountains of Thessaly, fronuwhenct 
came Peleus the father of Achillts. 

212. Would not t/te tail^ {•«.] 1 he up- 
per-part of chiron was like a nuin, the 
lower like an horse. . His figure must l>e 
ridiculous enough* with a man's head 
and with an horse's tail, and would have 
been laughed at by moat people; but 
Achilles had too much reverence for his 
master to make a joke of his figure, a< 
more modern scholars wwild havt d«n«« 
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Many have repented the vain and barren diair^ 
As the exit of ThrasyjnachuA proves, and of Secundus 
Carrinas, and him virliom poor you saw, O Athens, SQ5 

Daring to bestow nothing but cold hemlock. 
Grants ve gods, to the sliades of our ancestors thin eartl^ 
ana without weight, 
And breathing crocuses, and perpetual spring upon their urn. 
Who would have a preceptor to be in the place of a sacred 
Parent. Achilles, now grown up, fearing the rod^ 210 

Sang in his paternal mountains ; aujd from whom then 
Would not tlie tail of the harper his master have drawn, forth 

laughter ? 
But Ruffus, and others, each of their own young men strike, • 
RuiTus, who so often called Cicero an Allobrogian. 214 

Who brings to the lap of Enceladus, or of the learned Palsemon, 
As much as grammatical labour has deserved 2 and yet from this. 
Whatever it be, (but it is less than the money of the rhetorician,) 
Acoenitus himself, the keeper of the scholar, snips. 
And he who manages, breaks off some fiiMr himself. Yiel^ 
Palaemon, 



f 13. Harper his tnaster. J Chiton it taid 
to have taught music, as well as medi- 
•ine and astronomy. 

213. But Ruffut, 4(-c,] Now, so fot 
from the masters receiving veneration 
fromtheir scholars, it is a common prac- 
tice for the scholar to beat the roaster, 
as had been the case of Ruffus and 
others. So Plautus, Bacch. iii. 5. 57* 
Puer septuenmspsdagogo tabuladirum- 
ptt caput* 

21 4. JfuJ}tiSf 4(-c.] this Ruffus charged 
Cicero with writing barbarous Latin, 
like an Atlobrogtan, or Savoyard. Even 
this great grammarian could not obtain 
respect from his scholars. 

215. Who brings^ jfc] Who pays En- 
celadus a rewiird equal to his labours? 
He was a famous grammarian. Oremio 
here denotes a loose cavity, or hollow, 
formed by the doubling of the robe or 
garment. — g d» A lap, into which things 
were put. Or. koXt*^;. Comp. Luke 
vi. 38. 

— The learned Palamon,] Rhemnius 
Palaemcm/ a very learned and distin- 
guished grammarian, but who was so 
conceiti'd, as to say, that learning would 
live and die with him. See Suit.. de 
Cramm. 23. See sat. vi. K 451. 



217. Jfrhatetfer it Be, ^cl After all, 
small as the pay of a grammarian may 
be, (which at the most is even smaller 
than that of a rhetorician,) there ar6 
sad defalcations from it. 
^ ^l 8, Aceenitus^^he keeper , ^c."] Thib 
Accenitns is a feigned name for som« 
pedagogue, (Gr. irtm^ a boy, and ecyif^ 
to lead,) who was a sort of servant, that 
followed his young master, took care of 
his behaviour, and particularly attended 
him to his exercise, and to school. 

He is properly called here, discipuU 
custos. fie insisted On having part of 
the poor grammarian** pay, as a perqui- 
site. Tlie word pramordet is here pe^ 
culiarly happy, and intimate$ that the 
pedagogue, who, perhaps, carried th^ 
pay, took a part of it before he deli- 
vered it to the master: like a person 
who is to give a piece of bread to an. 
other, and bites a pi^ce off first fbt him- 
self. , 

219. He who manages, ^-c) Qui dis- 
pensat, i. e, dtspensator, the steward^ or 
housekeeper; either that belonging td 
the grammarian, into whose hands the 
money is paid, retains some part of it 
for his wages, or the steward of the 
gentleman who pays it, retains a part of 
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Et patere inde aliquid decrescere, non aliter, quam 
Itistitor-hyberriBs tegetis, niTeique cadatvi : 
Dtiinmodo non pereat, raedise quod noctis ab horft 
Sedbti, qu& nemo faber, quft nemo sederet, 
<Qai docet obliquo knam dedacere ierro : 
Dummodo non pereat totidem ol&cisee lucemad| 
^ot Btabant pueri, cutn totus decolor eeset 
Flacccn, et fatereret nigro fuligo M aroni. 
Itara tamen merceSi quee co^nitione Tribcmi 
Non egeat. 6ed tos ssevas imponite leges, 
Vt pnteCttHori Terborum regula constet, 
XJt tegat nistorias, auctores noverit omnes, 
Tanquam unguei digitosque suos; nt forte rogattn 
l>um petit aut tharmas, aut Phcebi balnea, dtcat 
Nutricem Ancbisee, nomen, patriamque noverc» 
Archemori : dicat qiiot Acestes vixerit annos, 
QuotSicol&s Phrygibua tini donaverit ornus. 
£xi^te, ut mores teneros ceu pollice ducat, 
Ut 81 quis cerft vultum fkcit : e^igite, ut eii 
Et pater ipsius coetiis, ne turpia ludant, 
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It hj way of poundage, or perquitite, to 
himself. Fraagit.— metapii.frombrnjL- 
iog JomethtBg that was entire. 

819. Tidd, Ptdmmant j-c] Submit to 
t fa e s L abatements and be gUd to have 
•omethii^, though less than your due> 
as i t fares with tradesmen who are willing 
•o abate something in their price, rather 
than not sell their goods. See Aiiisw. 
tnstitor. 

222. Let U not he iost, j^.J Only take 
care to have something for your troubte ; 
let not all your pains, which you have 
taken, be thrown away, in rising at 
Diidnight to teach your boys; a fatigue 
that no common mechanic would un- 
dergo. 

S24. To draw out wodt, ^c] To comb 
wool, which they did, as we find by this 
passage, with a card having crooked 
teeth mfde of iron, like those now in 
use. 

225. To have smelt, ^c ] Let it not be 
for nothing that you have been half 
poisonecl with the stiuk of as many 
lamps as you have boys standing round 
. you to say their lessons before it is light, 
and therefore are each of them with a 
lamp in- his hand to read by. 

226—7. Horace aH discoloured.} "Witll 



the oil of the lamps, which the boy% 
throttgb carelessness, let drop on their 
Jbookf* 

227. Jilack ritgfL\ Made black wMi 
the smoke of the la^nps, which the boya 
held close to their books, when thjy 
were reading and construing their lea- 
sons. 

228. Tet paif it rare, whidk^ ^t^ 
Though little is left of the pay to the 
grammariafly afiM;r all the deductaonis 
above mentioned, yet it is very rare that 
they get any thiiig at all, iwleas they go 
to law for It. The tribune here meana 
the judge who tried civil causes. 

229. But Hnpose ye, ^fc] Though tha 
poor grammarian labours under ail these 
difficulties, be sure, you that send your 
sons to them, to impose ail the task 
upon them that ye can: make no abate- 
ment in his qualifications : eipect that 
he knows every rule of grammar. 

251. Read histvries, Jc] That he 
should be a good historian: that ha 
should know all authors at ^is fingeca* 
ends, ad unguem, as the sayiog is. 

253. The hot baths.J There were ther. 
ma;, hot baths, in Rome, as well as cold 
baths, balnea ; to the former they went 
to sweaty ia Khe otha they washed. 
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And suflfer somethiog to decicMe from fhence, not f>l1ierw>9# 

than 8S^ 

A dealer In winter-mg, and white blankel. 
Only let it not be lost, that froio the midnigbl hour 
You have sat, in which no smith, in which nobody would sit, 
W)io teaches to draw out wool with the crooked iron ; 
Only kt it not be lost to have tdnaelt as many lamps 
As boys were standing, when all discolour'd was 
Horace, and soot stuck to black Virgil, 
Yet pay is rare which may not want the cognizance 
Of the Tribune<«^But inftppse' ye cruel laws, 
That the rule of vronk should be clear to the ppeeeptor: 
Tliat he should read histories, should know all authors 
As well as bis own nails and filers ; that, by chance, being 

ask'd 
While he ia going to die hot baths, or the baths of Pbeebus, h& 

should tell 
The nurse of Anchises, the name and country of the step-mother 
Of Archeroorus : shouldtell how many years Acestes lived : 235 
How many urns of wine the Sicilian presented to the Phrygians. * 
Require, tliat he should foim the tender manners as with hit 

thumb, — 

As if one makes a face with wax s require, that he should be 
Even a &ther of his flock, lest they should play base tricks. 



Kow thb poor grammariaa w»§ ctpteet* 
cd to be ready to answer any questions 
which were asked him, by people whom 
he met with, when he weot either to the 
one or the other. 

233. JFhcebutJ] The name of some 
bath-keeper. 

S94. The nurse of JncMses,'} The pott 
here, perhaps, means to ridicule the ab- 
surd curiosity of Tiberius, who used to 
be often teasing the grammarians' with 
liUy and unedifyinff questions; as. Who 
was Hecuba*s mother ? What was the 
name of Achilles when dressed in wo* 
man's clothes ? What the Sirens sung ? 
and the like. See Suet, in TiBiaio, 
cap. Izx. 

Such foolish.qaestions might be asked 
the grammarian, when be met with peo- 
ple at the baths ; and he was bound to 
answer theDa, under peril of being ac- 
counted an ignoramus. 

Caieta, the nurse of JEneas, is men- 
tioned, JEn. viL 1, 2; but there is no 
mention of the nurse of Anchises : per- 
haps Javenal meiai to ridicule the tgno- 



tMK« «f the ^erist, as mistaking An- 
chises for ^neas. 

234 — 5. Of ihe sUp-mather of Arche^ 
morus.} For Anchemolus, (see ^n. x. 
1. 389.) who seems here meant ; but 
perhaps the querist may be supposed to 
call it Archemorus. 

235. Acetta,"] Mn» i. 199; and JEn. 
▼. 73. 

236. Hie SicUian,'} Meaning Acestes, 
who was king of Sicily , of his gi vi ng wine 
to the Trojans. See JEn. i. ) 99, 200. 

2S7. Require.'} Exigite, exact — that, 
beside his teaching your children, (and 
in order to that, he be perfectly learned,) 
he also should watch over their morals, 
and form them with as nuch nicety, 
care, and exactness, as if he were mould- 
ing a face in wax with his fingers. Du- 
cat— «metaph. taken from statuaries* 
Comp. Virg. JEn. vi. L 848. 

239. A father of hit flock.l Require 
also, that he should be as anxious, and 
as careful of his scholars, as if he vrere 
their father. 

^-XtfH theif thould piay, ^. J Lett they 
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Ne fiunant Tieibus. Non est lere tot puanonim 
Obeenrare manus, oculosque in fine trementes. 
HteCj inquit, cures ; sad cum se Yeiteiit annua, 
Accipe, vict(Hri populus quod postulat, aurum. 



•AT. VII, 

940 



•bould £U1 isto lewd and bid pnctkct 
aaoag themtelTcs. Thai k the sab* 
•caace of this, and the tifo foUoiHng 
fines, which had better, at tome other 
paawg e s in Jnvtqal, be paraphrased 
than translated* 

S42. HHlen the yittr^ fc] When the 
year comes raund st the end of the 
year. 

S43» Jctept tt piece 9f gUi*^ Annim. 
The Roman aareot (according to Ainsw. 
VaU and Proportion of Roman coins) 
\im aboat U. 9c<. of oar moacj; bat« 



whatever the precise Taloe of the aa- 
ram mentioned here might be, the poet 
eridently means to say, that the gram- 
marian does not ,get more for a whole 
year's hbour in teaching, and watching . 
over a boy^ morals, than a victorious 
fbneer, or sword-player, geu by a single 
battle won upon the suge, vtx» abont!" 
4i, (or rather about 5/.) of our ri)oney„ 
which Marshal, after Vet. Schol. says,' 
was the stated sum, and which was not 
to be exceeded. 
MS. mi/th thipeofUnpun.2 ^^ 
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And corrupt each other : it is no light nnatter to watch 240 

The conduct of €0 many boys^ and their wanton looks. 

These things, says he, take care of— but when the year turns 

itself, 
Accept a piece of gold, which tl^ people require for a conqueror. 



k fencer, «r gladiator, came o^ viftork 
ous, the Roman people required the 
quinque aurei to be given to him by.t|ie 
praetor, tribune, or other person, who 
gave and presided at the show. This 
passage is, by some, referred tp Ma^t. 
lib. X. epigr. 74. where he mentions one 
Scorpus, a famons charioteer, who, by 
being victor in a chariot-race, carried 
<yir« in one hour's time, fifteemsaeks fall 
of gold. But this does not seem to 
agree with what Juvenal says of che 
^aios of the poor grammarian which th^ 



poet evidently supposes to be no more 
than the perquisite of a common gladia- 
Aor that had come off conqueror : even 
this was five times as much as a lawyer 
got by a cause. Comp. I. 122. 

Thus Juvenal concludes this Satirt, 
having fully accomplished his purpose ; 
which was to shew, by many instances, 
the shameful i/egfect of learning aik4 
jciei^ce, as well as of the professors of 
them, which then |ir^ailed among (he 
nobility of Rome. 
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In this Satire the Poet proves^ that true nobility does not consist 
in statues and pedigrees^ but in honourable and good actions, 
Andy in opposition to persons nobly born, who are a disgrace 

^TEMMATA quid faciunt? quid prodest^ Pontice^ longo 

Sanguine censeri, pictosque ostendere vultus 

Majoruin, et stantes in curribus ^niilianos, 

£t Curios jam dimidios^ humeroque minorem 

Conrinum, et Galbam auriculis nasoque carentem ? A 

Quis fiructus generis tabulft jactare capaci 

Corvinum, et post hunc multd deducefe virgt 

Fumosos equitum cum Dictatore Magistros, 

Si coram Lepidis male vivitur ? effigies quo 

Tot bellatorum, si luditur alea pemox ^ 10 

Ante Numantinos ? si doimire incipis ortu 

3Luciferi, quo signa Duces et castra movebant ? 

Cur AUobrogicis et magna gaudeat ard. 



Line 1. H^uU do petUgreetf'J i. e. Of 
what use or service are they, merely 
coniidered in themselves * 

<— jPonf/cuf.] There was a famous he- 
roic poet of this name, much acquainted 
■vrith Propertius and Ovid: but the per- 
■on here mentioned, to whom this Sa^ir* 
is addressed, was probably some man of 
quality, highly elevated by family pride, 
but whose manners disgraced his birth. 

'2. £tfa long descent,} Longo sanguine, 
n descent through a long train of ances* 
tors of noble blood. 

'^Painted countenancetf 41^.] It was 
customary among the Romans to have 
their houses furnished with family-pic* 
tures, images, &c. and it was no small 
part of the pride of the npbility. 



fttti.] Were noble Romans, the founders 
of illustrious fanlilies, and an honour to 
their country. 

3. Standing in cAario<s.] Triumphal 
cars, as expressed in the triumphal su- 
tues. 

4. Now hal/.J i' e. Half demolished 
by length of time. 

4— >5. Lets by a shoulder Corvinus.} His 
statue thus mutilated by time and acci- 
dent. 

$. Galba.} The sutue of Sergius Gal- 
ba, a man of consular dignity, and who 
founded an illustrious family, was also 
defaced and mutilated by time. 

6. If hoi fruit,] i. e. Of what real, so. 
lid use can it be ? 

— 7%e capacious table,} viz* A largt 
genealogical table* 
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ARGUMENT* 

io their famifyj he displays the worth of many who were meatily 
borriy as Cicer^^ Mariusy Serv* TuUiusy ana the Decii. 

tV'HAT do pedigrees ? what avails it, Ponticus, to be valued 
By a long desdeDt^ and to show the painted countenances 
or ancestors^ and ^milii standing' in chariots^ 
And Curii now half, and less by a shoulder 
Corvinus and Galba wanting ears and nose ? 5 

What fruit to boast of Corvinus in the capacious table 
Of kindred, and after him to deduce, by many a branch, 
Sinokv masters of the knights, with a Dictator, 
If before the Lepidi you live ill? whither (tend) the effigies 
Of so many warriors, if the nightly die be played with 10 

Before the Numantii ? if you begin to sleep at the rising of 
Lucifer, at which tliose generals were moving their standards 

and camps ? 
Why should Fabius, bom in a Herculean family, rejoice 



?♦ JSy many a branch.] The genealogi- 
cal tables were described in the form of 
trees : the first founder of the family was 
the root, bis immediate descendants the 
stem, and all the collaterals from them 
were the branches. So among us. 

6. Smoky mailers of the knights.] Images 
•f those who had been magistri equi- 
tum, masters or chiefs of the prder of 
knights, now tarnish^^ ^and grown 
black, by the smoke of the dty. 

— With a dictator J] Au image of some 
of the family who had filled that office. 
He was chief magistrate among the Ro- 
mans, vested with absolute power, aqd 
from whom lay no appeal. Twenty- 
four a](et were carried before him. He 
was never chosen but in some great dan- 
fin or trouble of the state i and com- 



monly at the end of six months wu t# 
resign his office. 

9. If before the Lepidi, ^c] i. e. If 
before the images of those great men 
you exhibit scenes of vilenest and in* 
famy f 

10. The nightly die^ ^c] Pernoxsig. 
nifies that which lasts through the night. 
What avails it, that your room is fur* 
nished with busts, pictures, &c. of your 
noble ancestors, if, in that very room, 
before their faces, as it were, you are 
gambling and playing all night at dice } . 

11. If you begin to sleep ^ Jc] If you, 
after a nig()t's debauch, are going to be4 
at day-break, the very time when those 
great generals, were setting forth on 
their march to attack an enemy. 

IS. J^abius, 4;c,2 Why should Fabiui^ 
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Natus in Herculeo Fabius lare, si cupidus, si 
Vanus, et Euganeft quantumvis moUior agn^ ^ 
Si tenerum attritus C5atinendi pumice lumbum 
Squallentes traduck avos : emptorque venei>i 
Fraogend^ ini«eram funestat imagine gentem ? 
Tota licet veteres exorn^nt Undique cerx 
Atria, NOBimtAS sola est atque unica Vietus. 
Faulus, vel Cossus, vel Drusus moribus esto : 
Hos ante effigies majoruui pone tuorum : 
Praecedant ipsas illi, te consule, virgas. 
Prima mihi debes animi bona. Sanctus haberi, 
JOstititeque tenax factis dictisque mereris? 
Agnosco procerem : salve, Getalice, seu ttt 
Silanus, quocunque alio de sanguine rarus 
Civis, et egregius patriae contingis ovanti. 
Exclamare libet, popnlus quod'clamat Osiri 
Invento : quis enim generosum dixerit hunc, qui 
Indignus gencfe, et j>r«claro nomine tantum 
Insignis ? nanum cujusdam Atlanta vocamus 2 



IS 
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Ae ton of Qtt. Fab. Maximu8,who o^er* 
came the Allobroges, boast in' his fa- 
ther's achievements^ and in the origin of 
Ims family's deKent from Hercules, the 
ca^e of whose attar was hereditary in 
that family^ if he be covetous and vain, 
and unworthy of' the honour which he 
claims ? 

15. Softer thtui an Euganean I'amb.'} 
The sheep bread upon the Euganean 
downs had the finest and softest fleeces 
in all Italy. To have a very soft and 
deb'cate skin was a mark of great e^e- 
ininacy ; but more especially if, as the 
foUowmg line supposes, it was made so 
by art. 

16. CdlinensianpumJce^Theheit}^ 
auce*8tone8 were gathered in Sicily, at 
the foot of Mount Mtm ; with these the 
effeminate Italians used to smooth their 
akins. Catina (now Catania) was a city 
near Mount ^tna, almost ruined by an 
earthquake, 169S. Here were the finest 
pumice-stones. 

17« Jffe shames, 4r^.) He dishonours 
the old and venerable pictures, or ima- 
ges, of his rough and hardy ancestors, 
DOW dirty with the rust of time, and 
thus diigpaces the memory of those great 
nien. T^aduco signifies to expose to 
public shame. AiKsw. No. 5. 

18. ^n imag^ to be broken,} If he 



should cast a sadness over the whole f»> 
mily, as it were, by having his ow» 
image placed among those of his ances* 
tors, when he does such things at to de^ 
verve to have his image broken. If any 
one, who had an image of himself, wat 
convicted of a grievous crime, his 
image wa» to be broken to pieces, and 
his name erased from the calendar, 
either by the sentence of the judge or by 
the fury of the people. Comp.sat x. 1. 58i 
Such must, most likely be the case of 
a man who dealt in poison to destroy 
people. 

1 9. Old n>axeajig%tres»'} Images and like^ 
nesses of ancestors, made in wax, and set 
up as ornaments and memorials of the 
great persons from \^hich th ey were taken » 

20. Virtuey ^cJ\ All the ensigns of 
grandeur and nobility are nothing with* 
out this — it is this alone which stamps a. 
real greatness upon all who possess it. 

21. JPati/uf.] ^milius, who conquered 
Perses king of Macedonia, and led him. 
and his children in triumph: he was » 
man of great frugality and modesty. 

— Cossiis^l He conquered the Gelu- 
lians, under Augustus Csssar; hence wa» 
called Gelulicus. See 1. 26. 

— i)ru*u4.1 There were three of this- 
name, all of which deserved well of the 
republic. 
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In the AUobrogesj and the great altar, if covetous, if 
Vain, and never so much softer than an Euganean lamb ? 15 
If, having rubb'd his tender loins with a Catinensian pumice, 
He shames his dirty ancestors — and, a buyer of poison, 
He saddens the miserable family with an image to be broken? 
Tlio' the old waxen figures should adorn the courts on all sides, 
Virtue is the only anb single nobility. 20 

Bte thou in morals Paulus, or Cossns, or DrtiSus; 
Put these before the effigies of your ancestors : 
Ijet them, you being consul, precede the fasces themselves. 
You owe me first the virtues of the mind — do you deserve 
To be accounted honest, and tenacious of justice, in word atld 
deed? 2Sr 

I acknowledge the nobleman : — Hail, Getulian !— -or thou^ 
Silanus, firom whatever other blood, a' rare, aAd 
Choice citizen, thou befiillest thy trhimphing country. 
We ma Y exclaim, what the people call out to Osiris 
When round. — But who would call him noble, who is SO 

Unworthy his race, and for. an illustrious name only 
Remarkable? We call the dwarf of some one, Atlas : 



Sd. JPm« these befire, 4;c.J Prefer the 
examples of those good nien before the 
statues of yoor family'. 

fiS. Let them, 4^,} If ever you should 
br consul, esteem them bef ore thefasces, 
aod all the ensigns of your high office. 

24. Tou owe we, 4;c.] The orna- 
ments— b6na> the good qualities — of 
the mind, are what I first insist updn ; 
these I expect to* find in you, before I 
allow you to be indeed noble. 

25. ff<mest»2 Sanctus is an extensive 
word, and here may include piety to the* 
gods, at well as justice^ honesty, and 
truth towards men. See sat. iii. 137. 

26. / acknowledge ^ ^c,} I then ac- 
knowledge you as a man of quality. 

— Kail, Gettdian/l I salute you as if 
yott were Cossus, the conqueror of Ge- 
tulia— hence called GetuUcus, 1. 21, 
note/ 

—Of Itott, 4'C.] Silanus was a noble 
RtMMn, who c6nqueredMagon the Ca^. 
tha0Msa^enf^tal,-^6i ffahnoh, another 
cdmntander, prisoner, and 'did other 
gi^eat services to his country. 

q, d. If, besMes your personal pri- 
vate virtues, (1. 24, 5.) you shew your- 
self a rare and choice citizen, eminently 
tcrviceabic aod useful to your country, 



like Silakms of old, from whatever blood' 
you may derive your pedigree, however 
mean it naay be, yet your country will 
rejoice that such a man has fallen to its 
lot — and exclaim; as the Egyptians did, . 
when they found Osiris. 

29. OsMSf^c] The chief deity of 
Egypt, which the Egyptians worsliipped' 
tinder the form of a bull, or ox. This 
said bull Was supposed to be inhabited 
by Osiris: but they used, once in a 
few years, to' put this bull to death, and 
then go, with their priests, howling, and 
making lamentations, in search of ano- 
ther Osiris, or Apis, with the same exact 
marks as the former had; which, wlicn 
they had found, they shouted for joy, 
and with loud acclamations, called out» 
Ev^iucfAffl Ev^nKecfiivl we have found 
him! we have found him! Xvy^^ttt^affciit 
let us rejoice together ! 

51. jin illustrious name,] Or title, de- 
rived from some great and iUustrioni , 
ancestor. 

32. The dwarf of some one,2 l^e peo- 
ple of quality used to keep dwarfs for 
their amusement. 

-—Ailas.l A high hill in Mauritania^ 
so high that the poets make a person 
of it^ aad feign that he was the brother 
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^thiopem cygnum : parvam extortamque pueUam, 
Europen : canibus pigi'is, scabieqae vetusta 
Laevibus, et siccae lambentibus ora lucemse, 
Nomen erit pardus, tigris, leo; si quid adhuc C8t, 
Quod fremat in teriis violentius. EJrgo cavebis^ 
£t metuea, ne tu sic Creticus, aut Camerinus. 

His ego quern monui ? tecum est milii sermo, Rubelli 
Plaute : tumes alto Drusorum sanguine, tanquam 
Feceris ipse aliquid, propter quod nobilis esses ; 
Ut te conciperet, quae sanguine fulget liili, 
Non quae ventoso conducta sub aggei-e texit. 
Vos humilesy inquis, vulgi pars ultima nostri, 
Quorum nemo ^uear patriam monstrare parentis : 
Ast e^o Cecropides. Vivas, et originis hujus 
Gaudia longa leras: tamen imd ex plebe Quiritem 
Facundum invenies : solet hie defendere causas 
Nobilis indocti : veniet de plebe togati, 
Qui juris nodos, et legum aenigmata, solvat. 
Hie petit Euphraten juvenis, domitique Batavi 



35 



40 



45 



50 



of Prometheus, and turned into this 
mountain by Perseus, at the sight of the 
gorgon's head. From its height it was 
fabled to support the celestial globe. 
See ViRO. ^n. iv. 1. 481, 2. 

S3, An Ethiopian^-^t twan."] i. f. Black 
white. 

34. Ewropa.'] The beautiful daughter 
of Agenor, king -of the Phoenicians, 
whom Jupiter in the form of a bull car- 
ried into Crete. From her the quarter 
of the globe, called Europe, is said to ' 
take its name. See Hok. lib. iii. od. 
xxvii. I. 75, 6., 

— Slaw dogs,] Sloi;^ hounds that are 
unfit for the chace. 

85* Smooth,] Having all their hair 
fatcn off by the mange. 

. — Licking the tnouths, jfc] So hungry 
and starved as to lick the stinking oil 
ofF the edges of lamps. Giving the titles 
of nobility, and calling those noble who 
are,' by their evil manners, and bad 
actions, a disgrace to their families, is 
calUng a dwarf, a giant; a blackmoor, 
a fine white swan'; a crooked deformed 
wench, Europa : we may as well call 
a pack of mangy, worthless hounds, 
tigers, leopards, and lions; or by the 
name of nobler beasts, if nobler can 
be found. 

37. JStmrff |;c.J Cavtblf— metmci— 



lit. you wilt be cautioui, and will fear, 
lest the world flatter you with tho 
mock titles of Creticus and Camerinua 
in the same wa^. See sat. ii. 1* 67* 
, Publ. Sttlpltms Camerinus was an 
illustrious and virtuous Ronun, who 
was sent by the senate, with Posthumius 
and Manlius, to Athens, to copy the 
laws of Solon, as well as those of other 
cities. 

59. By these things,} By what I have 
been saying. 

40* Mubelliui J^UnUtts,'} Some read 
Plancus, others Blandus; but Plautus 
seems to be right, Rubellius Blandus 
was his father, who married Julia the 
daughter of Drusus, son of L.ivia,,wife 
of Augustus. 

—^Ofthe Drusi,] You are very proud 
of your descent on your mother's side. 
Compare the preceding note. 

41 , Done something, ^c.j As if yon 
yourself had done something to make 
you illustrious, and deserving the ho* 
nour of a mother of the Juluin line. 

43. Not, she, j^c.J Instead of being the 
son of some poor creature who knitted 
stockings Cor her bread under the town- 
wall The agger, here mentioned, la 
the mount raised by Tarquin, for the 
defence of the city, a place much re«. 
•orted to by low people. Se^ satt vit 
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An Ethiopian, a swan : a little and deformed wench^ 

fiuropa: ]to slow dogs, and with an old mange 

Smooth, and licking the mouths of a dry lamp, 

The name of lion, leopard, tiget shall belong; and if there 

be yet 35 

Any thing on earth that tages more violently. Therefore 

beware, 
And dread, lest thou shonld'st thus be Creticus, or Camerinus. 
Whom have I admonished by these things ? with • thee is 

my discourse, 
Rubelhus Plautus: you swell with the high blood of the 

Drusi, as if 40 

You yourself had done something, for which you should be noble; 
That she should have conceived youj who shines with the 

blood of liilus, 
Not she who, being hired, has woven under the windy mount. 
'^ Ye are low," say you, " the last part of our common people ; 
*^ Of whom qone can shew the country of his parent : ^ 45 
** But 1 am a Cecropian."-^-May you live — and long enjoy 

the happiness 
Of this origin : yet, from the lowest of the people, an eloquent 

Roman 
You will find : this is used to defend the causes of an 
Unlearned nobleman : there will come from the gowned people 
Another, who can untie the knots of right, and the riddles of 

the laws. 50 

This yputh seeks the Euphrates, and of conquer'd Batavus 



5S7. It was much eipoted to the wea- 
ther. 

' Some read sub aere, t. e. sub dio— io 
the open air. 

44. The last part, ^cj The very dregs 

of our pl«bciftn«. 

45. Of whom none, ^a,} Of such ob- 
scure parentage, as to be unable to 
trace out the birth-place of your pa- 
rents. 

46. I am a CecropiaiuJ Descended 
from Cecrops,.the first king of Athens. 

This is an insolent speech, which 
some proud noble is supposed to make, 
in scorn and derision of those whom he 
thought his inferiors. 

"^May you live, f c] Sir, I wish you 

much joy of your noble descent. Ironi- 

. caily spoken. ViTa ! as the Italians say. 

47. Tct fivm the l9we$tf Jc] Much 



as you despise them, there have beem 
men of the highest talents and abilities 
from among them^ some who have de* 
fended the causes of ignorant nobles, 
when they themselves could not have 
defended them. 

49. The gowned people,'} u e. The com- 
mon people, called togati, from the 
gowns which they wore. See sat* i. 1. 
9, and note. 

50. H^ho can untie, j-c] Some great 
and eminent lawyer, able to solve all 
the difficulties, and unfold all the per« 
plexities of jurisprudence. 

51* Seeks the Euphrates, ^.] Another 
goes into the East, and distinguishes 
himself as a soldier. 

'-'Conquered Batavus."} The Batavi, or 
Hollanders, conquered by Doxnitiaa 
when a youth. 
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Custodes aquilaSi armis industrius : at tu 
Nil nisi Cecropides, truncoque similUmus Hermse ; 
NuUo quippe alio vincis discrimine, quain quod 
llii marmoreum caput est, tua vivit imago. 
Die mihi, Teucrorum proles, animalia muta 
Quts generosa putet, nisi fortia ? nempe volucrem 
Sic laudamus equum, facilis cui plurima palma 
jP^ervet, etexultat rauco victoria circo. 
Nobilis hie, quocunque venit de gramine, cuji|9 
Clara fuga ante alios, et primus in aequore pulvk^ 
Sed verms pecus Corj^thae, posteritas et 
Hirpini, si rarajugo victoria sedit. 
Nil ibi majorum respectus, gratia nulla 
llmbrarum: dominospretiismutarejubentur 
Exiguis, tritoque trahunt epirhedia collo 
Segnipedes, dignique molam versare Nepotis. 
Eiigo ut miremur te, non tua, primum aliquid d% 
Quod possim titulis incidere preeter honores, 
Quos illis damus, et dedimus, quibus omnia debes. 
HsBC satis ad juvenem, quern nobis fama superbum 
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52. 7%e guardian eagUt,) The eaglet 
mean the Ronuin troops, which had the 
figures of eagles on their standards, and 
were set to keep the newly conquered 
Batavi from revolting. 

^ Another of the conunon people dis- 
tinguishes himself as a useful person to 
his country, by joining the troops ths^t 
were sent on this occasion. 

53, BtX a Ceapopian*1 As lor you, 
when you have called yourself a Cecro- 
pian, you have ao more to say ; and^this 
most properly belongs to you, from 
your resemblance to one of the HenaMe 
at Athens, that b made of marble; so, in 
■pobt of iasensibility, are you: that has 
.neither hands nor feet; no more t^ave 
you, in point of usefulness, to your 
country, yourself, or to any body else. 

— ifl mutUaUi! Mtrma,'} Herma-x sig- 
. nifies a statue of Hermes, or Mercury. 

Mercury was called Hermes, from Gr. 

tpfcnnvM, to interpret; because he was 
^he supposed inventor of speech, by 

which men interpret their thoughts to 

each other. See Hoa. lib. L ode x. 1^* 

It was a piece of xeligion at Athens, 
to have a figure of Mercury .fixed up 
•gainst their houses, of a cubic form, 
without bands or feetj this was called 



Herma* The poet, therefofe> buaoni^ 
ously compares this ilubelUus Plautut^ 
who boasted of bis descent from Ce« 
crops, and therefore called himself a 
Cecrepian, tQ the useless figures of 
Mercury, which were set up at Athensi^ 
or, perhaps, to the posts on wbich tbe j 
stood. In this sense he might call him- 
self Cecropian. 

$4. Tw coce/.j You have no pre-, 
ference before him in point of utility ta 
your country, or in any thing else, 
tlian that you are a living statue, and 
he a dead one^ 

66. Tho^ (ffspring •f *^ Trqfam»,J 
Meanipg Rub* Phiutus» who, thoi^ he 
boasted himself of beiog descended 
from Cecrops the first king of Athens, 
and who is supposed to have lived he« 
fore Deucalion's flood, yet likewise 
might boast, that be was also descended 
from aneeatorsi^ who derived their 
blood, in later, times, from the Trojaai 
who fii'st settled in Italy. 

Some think that we may reifd this, jb 
Tfojans, meaning the chief people of 
Rome in general, who prided thenadvcs 
on their descent from the Trojans, and 
to whom he may be supposed to addresa 
himself. Comp. sat. i. 100. where be 
calls them Trojugto^ 6utieeL7i>po9t« 
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The guardian cagtes, indHStrioos in Arms; but ithou ' ' ^ ' 

Art nothing but a Oecropian, and most Kfce to A ttJtttilated 

Herma; ', 

For you excel from no otber diflference, flmn that 
He has a marble head, your image lives. 55 

"Tell me, tliou offspring of the Trojans, who thinks dMib animals 
Noble, unle& strong^ for 4h us a swifit 
Horse we praise, for wliom many a kind liand 
Glows, and ylciory extiks in the hoarse ciiicus. '^ 

He is noble, from whatever Jiastwre he comes, whose flight 60 
Is famous before the others, ajtid whose dust is first on the plaiA. 
But the 'battle df-Corytha are set ^to Aale, tind the posterity of 
Hnpinus, if rare victory sits on their vcAe. 

^here is no respect of ^!w:estors, no fevour ' 

Of shades; they, are commanded to diange thieir masters <35 

For small prices, «,nd draw waggons with a worn Tiieck, 
Slow of foot, and wortliy to turn the mill of ^Jepos. 
therefore that we may admire yoti^ not yours, fii^ '^W 

something) 
'Which 1 may inscribe among your titles besides your honours, 
Which we give,, and hs).ve giv?n, to them |<> whoi^^pii owe «11, 
Thisse things ai^ enough 4o the youih, nrhofloi >^Hie 'ddvmm 
to uS • 



.07. Strong Jj FeVtia— .vfg^brOiW, to«- 
rageous, fit for ihe pjfip6668 for wliicli 
^hey are wanted. 

58. Mani/ a kind hand, fc J'^ffy Used 
to clap their hinds, in token of ap- 
plause, at the pubKt shows and sports. 

59. The hoarse Ci'icus.] i.<. The people 
Sn the circus^ hoai^e with their dpplaiud- 
4ng acclamations. 

60. jFtom whatever pasture,] Lit. gfSLU 
m-^if. d, wherever bred. 

61. Whose dust is jirit,§ifi.y^^ho'\ee^% 
;before the others, so that the Jrst duSt 
inuSt be raised hy him. 

62. The cattle ttf Cori/tha.] The breed, 
'or stocky of a famous fnare> so ibiilled, 
»re sold. 

t^» Iffirjnnus^A famous horSe, so 'Cal- 
led from the place where he was bred, 
' being a hill in the country of the Sa- 
' bines, 

— If rare victory ^ ^c] If they seldoih 
"Win in the chariot race. 

65* Of ihades*] No regard to the 
ghosts of their departed ancestors, 

-—^0 cJtange their masters, 4(;c.] Their 
|>reseiit mastel: disposes of them ^ery 

^0L« I. 



cheaply to others, 

66. Ji^iih tt worn ii$<A^ 1rb«y are pot ' 
int^ ieams^ and the hair is all worn oST 
their neclcs, which are gall6d with the 
harness with which .ftitfy are fttfreijed to 
the carriage. iSe^ Bpit^editiin. AJKsw, 

'67. Cfl^ejws.'} The name of some 
miRef^ ' who grdattd cota ih horse* 
mills. . . 

68. Admirbyauy not. yours, 4fS.J That 
we may admire you.personally for yOur 
Own Sake, and not merely fOr your/a* 
mily or fortune, or title. 

— Sheto something, ^c] Give us some 
'proof, by Some noble and worthy ac- 
ViOns, bf true nobilHy, which, besides 
vour high titles, maj^ be recorded with 
lionour to yourself. '. 

70. IVkich we give, ^^c[l i, e. To your 
ancestors, to whom, as things are at 
present, you stand solely indebted for 
every mark of respect that is bestoweil 
upon you. 

71. 7a the youlJi, ^c] q, d. So much 
'^or Rubellius Plautus^ a youth (as fame 

represents him, &c.) 

2M 
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Tradit, et iiiflatum, plenumque Nerone propinquo. 

Rarus enim ferme sensus communis, in m& 

Fortunfi. Sed te cengeri laude tuorum, 

Pontice, noluerim, sic ut nihil ipse futurse 75 

Laudisagas: miserum est ALiENiB inci^mbebe vamje^ 

Ne collapsa niant subductis tecta columnis. 

Stratus humi palmes viduas desiderat ulmos. 

Esto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 

Integer: ambiguse si quando citabere testis 80 

Incertsque rei, Phalaris licet imperet ut sis 

Falsu8,'et admoto dictet peijuria tauro, 

SUMMUM CREDB NEFA8 ANIMAM PRiBFEBBE FUDORI, 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

Dignus morte perit, coenet licet o^trea centum 85 

Gaurana, et Cosmi toto mergatur aheno. 

Expectata diu tandem provincia cum te 

Rectorem accipiet, pone irse frcena, modumque 

Pone et avaritis : miserere inopum sociorum. 

Ossa vides regum vacuis exhausta meduUis. 90 



7S« Hi$ kimman Kero.'} His relation- 
•bip to Nero. * Comp. note on 1. 40. 

73. Hare, j^c] Very seldom found in 
«ueh a situation of life. 

75. PonHctu, j^c] See 1. 1. of thil Sat. 
and note. 

The poet tells the person to whom he 
addresses this Satire, that he should be 
sorry to have him esteemed merely on 
account of his ancestors. 

76 Nothing of future praite,"] That he 
should do nothing himself, in order to 
raise his own , character in times to 
come. 

77. Lest the House fallen^ 4"^,] Metaph, 
t. $, lest, like a building which tumbles 
into ruins, when the piUars< which sup- 
port it are removed, so you, if you have 
no other support to your character, than 
what your ancestors have done, if this 
be once put out of the question, should 
fall into contempt. 

78. The vinet 4fC.] If you owe the 
support of your fame entirely to that of 
others, let that be removed, and you will 
be like a vine which wants the support 
Qf an elm to keep it from crawling along 
the ground. 

They used to fasten up their vines, by 
tying them to the trunks of elm-trees. 
5ce sat. vi. 149. Viao. Georg. i. 1. 2. 

U by any accident the vines broke 



fpoin the trees, and lay upon the ground, 
they called the trees viduas ulmos, al- 
ludmg to their having lost the embraces 
of the vine, as a widow those of her hus- 
band when he dies. 

79. J good soldier^2 ^^^^ your coun- 
try in the arpiy. 

— A faithful tutor*'] Quasi tuitor— a 
trusty guardian to some minor, having 
the charge of his person and affairs, tUl 
he comes of age to manage for him- 
self. 

79 — 80. Jn uncorrupted umpire. ] When 
called upon to decide a cause by your ar- 
bitration, distinguish yourself by the ut- 
most impartiality. 

Sa A vfitness^ ^f^O '^ called upon as 
a witness in some dark and difficult mat- 
ter, let your testimony be true, fair, and 
unbiassed. 

81. Fhaiaris^ j-o.] One of the most 
cruel of ail the Sicilian tyrants : he had 
a brazen bull, in which he inclosed peo- 
ple, and burnt them to death. 

Though this tyrant were to bring his 
,bull, and threaten to put you to death, 
by burning you alive, if you wbuld not 
speak falsely, yet let not even this makt 
you deviate from the truth.' 

83. The highest impi^,^cJ] EsteoEn 
it a crime of the deepest dye to value 
yoiu: life, so as to preserve it in' a dii« 
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Proud, and puffed up, and fall of hts kinsman Nero. 

For common sense is, for the most part, rare in that 

Condition. But to have^thee esteemed fi'om the praise of your 

ancestors, 
Ponticus, 1 should be unwillincr, so as that yourself should do 75 
Nothing of future praise: 'tis misbrablb to best orx 

another's fame. 
Lest the house fallen, by the pillars being taken away, thould 

tumble into ruins. 
The vine strow'd on the ground wants the widow'd elms. 
Be you a good soldier, a faithful tutor, an uncorrupted 79 

Umpire also : if you are summoned as a witness in a doubtful 
And uncertain thing,, tho' Pbalaris should command that you 
Shou'd be false, and should dictate perjuries with the bull 

brought to you, 

BBItlKYB IT TUB HIGHEST IMPIETY TO PREFER LIFE TO 
BBtUTATION, 

And, for the sake of life, to lose the causes of living. 84 

Ife perishes worthy of death, tho* he should sup on an hundred 
Gaurane oysters, and should be immersed in the whole caldron 

of Cosmus. 
"When at length the province, lonff expected, shall receive you 
Grovemor, piit checks to anfi[er, and measure also 
Put to covetousness : pity the poor associates. 
You see the bones of* kings exha^stisd, with empty marrow. 90 



honourable way, at the expense of 
-your reputation and honour. Pudor — 
fame, reputation. Ainsw. 

•4. 7b/a*e,|-c.] /, e. The only causes 
which make life valuable, the purposes 
for which it was ordatned, and for 
which it should be desirable^ honour, 
truth, and surviving fame. 

85. He perishes^ |-c.] Such a wretch, 
who would prefer his safety to his in- 
nocence, deserves to perish utterly, 
and, when he dies, to have his memory 
perish with him, however sumptuously 
ne may have lived. 

86. Gaurane oysten,] Liicrine oysters, 
taken about the port at Baise, near the 
mountain Gaurus, in Campania. 

— Immersed, ^c J The Romans gfave 
particular names to particular perfumed 
ointments; sometimes they named them 
after the country from whence they 
came, sometimes (as probably here) after 
the name of the confectioner, or per- 
fumer, who prepared them. They had 
an unguentum Cosmiauura, so called 
from one Cosmus> who, by boiling va- 



rious aromatics together, produced bis 
famous ointment. The poet here means, 
that, if the person spoken of were not 
to anoint himself, as others, but could 
afford to purchase, and dip himself in 
a whole kettle full at once of this rare 
perfume, yet his name would deservedly 
rot with his carcase. It is not living 
sumptuously, but living well, that gives 
reputation after death. 

87. The province^ 4[C.2 He now advises 
Ponticus as to his behaviour towards the 
people he is to govern, when in posses** 
sion of the government of one of the 
conquered provinces, which he had long 
expected. 

88. Put checks, ^c] Frccna — literally, 
bridles, q» d, Brirlle your anger, keep 
your passion witliii proper bounds. 

89. J'ta to cttvetousness,'] Restrain your' 
avarice, set bounds to your desires. 

-—Thepoor assocUtes,\ The poor people 
who have been reduced by conquett, 
and now become the allies of the Ro- 
mans. 

90. The bonct of kings, ^c,J i. e. Yo« 
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Respice, quid. mremeimt. leges, quid curia mandet ; 

Prsemia quanta bonoa maneant ; quam fulmine J4ista 

EcCapUoei Tutor ruerinty damnante^^enatUy 

Pirataa Cilicum : sedf quid damnatio confert, 

Cam Paitoa eripiat quicquid tibi Natia reliqutt ?^ 95* 

Pvaeconem, Chaerippe, tuis circum^irce^pannis,^ 

Jamque tace : furor est post o^miila' perdere nauliin^.- 

Nbn kfern gemitus olinf, neb rulnus ertu par 

Damnorum, sociis florentibus, eh modo victim. 

Plena domUB tone omanisv et tngiefiti stabat acervut i09 

Nuhimorum, Spaftana chlamys, conchylia Coa, 

Et ciim Parrha«ii tabuKs, signisque Myrofits, 

Phidiacum vifeboit ebur, nee tioti Polycleti 

Muttus ubique lalH)r : rarae sine Mentore mensx^^ 

Inde Dolabella est, atque hinc Antonius, inde 16^ 

IBacrileguft Vero». Referd3aiit navibus altiar 

Occulta spolia, et plures de pace triumphos^ 



tee iom^ et t&e kings, which we con- 
quered, unmercifully squeezed, and the 
▼erv marrow, as it were, sucked <lut of' 
their bones. Ossa vacuis me^ullis — t. e. 
9ssa tacua a mednllis. Hypalbge. 

9^. The state.2 Curia literally signifies 
a couVt, more especially where the se- 
nate or council assembled : here (by me- 
tonym.^ it may ftaiid for^the sieuateit* 
aelf — Curia pro senatu — CampUs pro 
comitiis— ^Toga pra pace^ ^&c. appel-' 
latur. Cic. de 0>at. iii^ 42. ft was 
tisual for the senate to give a charge to 
new governors, on their departute t&. 
the provinces over which they were 
appointed* 

92. How Just a stroke.] Mow justly 
they were punished by a decree of the 
senate, which fell on them like a thun- 
dtrboh. 

94. Robbers of the Cilicians.1 Cossutia- 
BUS Capito, and Julius Tutor, had been 
successively praefects, or governors, of 
Cilicia, and both recalled and con- 
demned by the senate for peculation and 
extortion. 

95. Fansa can seixe, ^c] Where is the 
me of making examples of wicked go- 
vernors, when, if you punish one, his 
successor will still seize on all he left 
behind him, and thus complete the ruin 
which he began. 

96. Chterippus,'] He introduces Chae- 
rippus, a subject of this plundered pro- 
Tince, whom he advises to make a sale 



of his clothes, and the t^t ot his pooir' 
rags, which he had left, before the sue* 
cessor comes with a fresh appetite, aitd^ 
devours all, supposing tl&t if he tamed 
what he had into money, tt might be* 
beuer Concealed; See sat. vii. e, 
note. 

97. Be fileni.'i Say tiothing of the' 
^oney> fop ifear the liew governor 
should seize it. 

•^Tour freight,} Haulum signifies the 
ffe^ght, or fare, paid for a passage over 
the sea in a ship. The poet seems here^ 
to-mean, that it would be no better than 
madilessyto let th« governor know of the 
money which the geods sold for ; for, 
by thesr means, even this would be 
seized ^ and the poor sufferer not have 
enough left to pay his passage to Rome, 
iti order to ledge his complaint before 
the senate, against the oppressor. 

dB— 9. The wound of lossesy^c'l The 
hurt or damage received by the rapine 
of governors, with respect to the pro<^ 
perty of individuals. 

99. Associates."] Sociis. The conquered 
provinces were allied with the Romans, 
and called socii. 

100. Every house was full,] i« e. Of 
valuable things, as well as of large sums 
of money, which the conquerors left 
untouched. 

lOK A ^artan doalc.] A garment 
richly dyed with the purple of the mu- 
rex taken on the shore of Laconia* a 
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R^ard what the laws may admoni^, what the »tate cbthmand ; 

How great rewards may await the good; with how just a stroke 

Both Capito and Tutor felly the senate condemning, 

The robbers of tlie CiUcians : but what does condemnation atvaiU 

Wlien Pansa can seize whatever Natta left you ? 95t 

Look about for a erter, Clnerippus, for yoqr rags^ 

And now be silent' r it is madness^ after all, to lose your freight. 

Tbene were not the same comploima formerly, nor was the 

wound of 
Liosses eqiial;^ when our associate flouiridlled^ ancf were just 

conquer'd. 
Then every house was full, and there was standing a great heap 
Of money, a Spartan cfoak, purples of Cos, 101 ' 

And with pictures of Parrhasius, statues of Myron, 
The ivonr of Phidias was lifing, also every where 
Much of the labour of Polycletus : few tables without Mentor. 
Thence is Dolabella, and thence Anteny^ thence i05 

llie sacrilegious Verres : they brought in lofty ships 
Hidden spoils, and more triumphs trom' peace. 



country of Peloponnesus, the chief city 
©f which was Sparta. 

101. Purj)le9 of Cos.] Cos. or Coos, 
was an island in the ^gean sea, near 
which the fish, from whence the purple 
dye was taken» was also found. Sat. iii. 
I. 81, note. 

1012. Farthaiiut,] A famous painter 
of Greece; who contended with Zeuxis, 
and gained the prize. See Hoa. ode 
▼iii. lib. iv. 1. 6. 

— Afyron.] An excellent statuary, 
whose works were in high esteem, espe- 
cially his brazen cow, which exercised 
the pens both of the Greek and Roman 
poets. Ut Similis verx vacea Myronis 
opus. Ov. k Pont. iv. 1. 34. 

105. Pkidias ] A famous painter and 
statuary : he is here said to have 
wrought so curiously in ivory, that his 
figures seemed to be alive. See also 
AiNsw. Phidias. 

104, Polycletus.'] A Sicyoniah, a fa- 
mous statuary and sculptor. There were 
many of his works among this collection. 

-^Mentor.] A noble artist ia chasing 
and embossing plate. We are to un- 
derstand here, that there were few 
tables I. c. entertainments, where, in the 
courses and services of the table, there 
were not some cups, dishes, plates, &c, 
of Mentor's workmanship. 



AH' these fint ornaments were per-' 
mitted to remain in the houses of the 
owners by theirfirst conquerors ; but the 
avarice and rapine of the governors who 
succeeded strapped them of alK ' 

106. Thence.] These things feft by 
the conquerors proved a source of rapine 
and plunder to the prefects who su^ 
ceeded 

^^DoldbeUa.] A proconsul of Asi»« 
accused by Scaurus, and condemned for 
plundering the province over which he 
presided. 

— Antony,] C. Antonius, a proconsul . 
of Achaia, likewise condemned, for 
plundering the province. 

106. Sacrilegious Ferres.] The plun- 
derer of Sicily, who spared not even sa- 
cred things. The province prosecuted 
him, and, Tutly undertaking the cause, 
he was condemned and banished. Vid^ 
Cic. in Verrem. 

107. Hidden spoils.] Which they kept 
as much as they could, from public view ; 
not daring to expose them, as was usiul 
by fair conquerors ia their triumphs. 

^—More triumphs^ ^c] Than others did 
from war. y. d. They got a greater 
booty, by stripping the poor associiites^ 
now at peace, and in amity with Rome» 
than the conquerors of them did, when 
they subdued them by o^a war. 
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Nunc sociis juga pauca bourn, et grex parvus eqoarum ; 

Et pater armenti capto eripietur agello : 

Ipsi deinde Lares, st quod spectabile signum^ 110 

8i quis in sediculd Deus unicus : haec etenim sunt 

Pro summis : nam sunt haec maxima. Despicias tu 

Forsitan imbelles Rhodios, unctamque Corintbum : 

Despicias merito : quid resinata juventus, 

Cruraque totius facient tibi laevia ffeoti&? 115 

Horrida vitanda est Hispania, GaiKcuftaxiff^ 

lliyricumque latus. Farce et messoribus iliis, 

Qui saturant urbem, circo, scenaeque vacantem. 

Quanta autem inde feres tarn dirae prsmia culpee^ 

Cum tenues nuper Marius discinxerit Afiros? 120 

Curandum imprimis, ne magna injuria fiat. 

Fortibus et miseris, tollas licet omn^ quod usquam est 

Auri atque argentt ; scutum gladiumque relinques, 

£k jacula, et galeam : spoliatis arma supersunt. 

Quod modo proposui, non est sententia ; verum 125 

Credite me vobis folium reciure Sibyll«. 



109, Thefalker rf the kerd^ ^-c] Mr. 
Stepney, in his poetical translation of 
this passage, has well expressed the 
tense of it ; viz. 

our confederates^ now. 
Nave nothing lejt but oxen for the 

plough. 
Or tome fevt mares resen^d alone for 

breed i i 

Tety lest this provident design succeed^ 
They drive the father of the herd away^ 
Making both stallion and his pasture prey* 

110. The venf household gods, ^c,} 
These plunderers of the provinces aieso 
tnerci]ess and rapacious, that th^y re- 
frain not even from the lares, or little 
images^ of those tuteUr deities which 
ircre , placed in people's hou9es; and, 
particularly, if any of these struck their 
fancy, as a handsome, well.wrought 
image — spectabile signum. Nay, though 
there were but one single image, they 
would take even that. See Aimsw, 
lar. 

112. For chiefs."] Vro summis, i.e. 
viris, f . d. .These sacrilegious depreda- 
tions are for Roman chiefs to commit, 
because they are the most enormous 
(maxima, the greatest) crimes of all— 
(scelera understood }«-such as no others 
woald be guilty of. 

Other tenses are given to this passage; 



bat the above seems best to agree with 
the poet's satire on the Roman chiefs, 
who plundered the conquered provincet 
after their alliance with Rome. 

113. The weak Shodians."] A people 
infected with sloth and effeminacy. See 
tat. vi 295. 

-^Anointed Cortn^A.] SocaHedfromit* 
luiury and use of perfumed ointments, 
a ture sign of great effeminacy. 

You may safely, and indeed with good 
reason,' despise such people as these ; . 
for you have nothing to fear, either from 
their resistance, of from their revenge. 
. .114* An effeminated yoiUh,^ . A race of 
' youth, or young men, wholly sunk into 
effeminacy. Reginata juventut — ^li<* 
terajly* the youth (of Corinth)n)icho are 
resin^d — i. e. bedaubed all over with 
perfumes and essences of aromatic resint 
or gums. See Axmsw. Resinatut. 

115. Smooth legs, ^c] It was cut* 
tomary for the delicate young men to re- 
moTe at much as possible, the .hair 
which grew on their limbs, and indeed 
from, every part of the body, to make 
them lovely in the eyes of their beastly 
paramours. The poet here means> that 
an oppressive governor could have no- 
thing to fear from such people as these» 
who could not have spirit, or courage 
enough, to attempt any resistance* 
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have a few yokes of oxen, and a small 
herd will be . taken away from th& cap- 



Now the associates 

herd of mares. 
And the &ther of the 

tured field. 
Then the very household gods, if any remarkable image, 
If * . ■ . .... 



no 

these 



any one single god be in the small shrine. But 

(crimes) are 
For cliiefs, for these are greatest. — You may despise^ 
Perhaps, the weak Rhodians, and anointed Corinth : 
"You may deservedly despise tliem ; what can an effeminated 

youth 
And the smooth legs of a whole nation do to you I 115 

Rough Spain is to be avoided, the Gallic axis. 
And the coast of lUyria : spare also those reapers 
Who supply the city, intent upon the circus, and the theatre. 
But l>ow great rewards of so dire a crime will you bring from 

thence. 
Since Marius has lately strippM the slender Africans f 120 

First care is to be taken, lest great injury be done 
To the brave and miserable; tho' you may take away entir^y 

every thing 
Of gold and silver, you will leave the shield and sword, 
And darts, and helmet :-^arms remain to the plundered. 
What I now have proposed is not a mere opinion^ but 1S5 

Believe me to recite to you a leaf of a Sibyl. 



116. Xough Spain.2 Then a hardy and 
brave people, -who would not tamely 
•ubmit to injuries done them by the Ro- 
man prefects. 

—Gallic axis,'^ The Gauls fought from 
chariQts. ' 

1 17. 7%^ coast of lUyria.'] Latus— lit. 
the side. The Illyrians inhabited the 
right side of the Adriatic gulph, includ- 
ing Dalmatia and Sclavonia; a hardy 
race of people. Their country was over 
ftgainst Italy. 

— 77io»e reapers, ^'^^.J Meaning the 
^ people of Africa, who supplied Rome 
with corn. 

118. The cily ] Rome* 

-^Intent. i^2 Vacaniem— empty of 
. all other employment, and minding no» 
thing else but the public diversions of 
the circus, and of the theatres. 

119. Hifw great rewardSy 4*^.] But sup- 
pose you oppress the poor Africans, 
what can yon get by it? 

l$0» Jdarius} PiriiciiS|Wbo bdng pro- 



consul of Africa, pillaged the people of 
the province, for which he was con- 
demned and banished^ See sat. i. I. 4$. 

— Stripped,] Discinxerit — lit. yngifd- 
ed; a metaphorical expression, alludiog 
to the act of those who take away the 
garments of others, and who begin by 
loosening the girdle by which they are 
fastened. 

122. The brave and miserable j ^fC.] Be- 
ware of provoking such by any unwar- 
rantable oppression; they will certainly 
find some way to revenge themselves. 
Though you pillage them of all their 
money and goods, yet remember ihey 
have arms left, with which they can re. 
venge their wrong. 

—Entirely.'] Omne quod usquam ; lit. 
every thing which (is) any where. 

126. Le^of a Sybil.] The Sibyls Were 
supposed to be inspired with knowledg^e 
of future events, which came to pass at 
they foretold* See sat iii. L ?, and 
note. 
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Si tibi sancta cohors conritum ; si nemo tribunftl 
Vendit acersecomes ; bi nullum in conjuge crimen ; 
N^ per con Yen tus, et cuncla per oppraa curvis 
Unguibusireparat nummosraptura Celaeno; 130 

^Tunc licet a Pico nu meres genus; idtaque si te 
Nbmina delectent, omnem Titartida pugnam 
Inter tnajores, ipsumque Promethea ponas : 
De quocunque Toles proavum tibi suinito libro. 
Quod si praecipitem rapit ambitus atque libido, 1^ 

8i firangis virgas sociorum in sanguine, si te 
Delectant hebetes lasso lictore secures ^ 
kncipit ipsorum contra te stare parentum p 
Nobilitas, claramque fiicem prseferre pudeiyns. 

Om NE ANIMI TITIUM f ANTO CONSPEGTIUS IN ftB HO 

Crimen habbt, quanto major qui peccat, habetur. 

4^0 mihi te solitum falsas signare tabellas 

In templis, que fecit avus; statuamque parentis 



Don't think» ttys Ja venal, that I am 
liere giving you a mere random opinion 
of my own— no; wEat I say ii at true 
at an oracle, at fixed at fate itself^ and 
will certainly come te patt; therefonp 
•• vtgard it accordingly. 

1S7. J vMuous Mi f-c] Cohort here 
aignifiet cohort praetoria, thote that ac* 
companied the magittrate who weiH 
in^o a province* See Aivtw. Cbhora, 
No. 5. — q,d. If the persont of your 
retinue, who attend you at your officert 
and ministert within your province^ are 
virtuous and good. 

— If no favourile, ^c.} Acersecomet 
watan ephithetof Apollo^ (Gr. Mcf^nxo- 
ftnu intonsut,) and was transferred to 
tht smoeth-faced boys, which great men 
liept for their unnatural purposes. - 

These favourites had great interest 
and iniuence with their masters, and 
people used to give them bribet to obr 
tain their interference with f he prefect 
when he sat in judgment, so as to incline 
him to favour their friends in his deci- 
aious. 

128. No crime be m your vnfe,] It w;|s 
too frequent for the governors of the 
provinces to be influenced bytheir wives 
an their determinations of causes. 

129. DiUricts.2 See Ainsw. Con- 
venttts, Noi 3, It being put here with 
oppida, seems to mean those 4i^rict8. 
uktQ wJbich the provinces were divided, 



Uke our counties^ wherein the peo^c 
Were summoned by the magistrate lo 
meet for the dispatch of judicial busi- 
ness. In each of these the prefect held 
a -court, something like oar juc!|geii t>Q 
the circuits, to try criminal and ^vil 
causes. So likewise in the cities, which 
were districts of them9<elves, like some 
of ours. Thit custom is very ancient, 
tee 1 Sam. viL 16. On these occasions 
the prefect^s, or judge's wife, 'might 
attend, with no small advantage tp 
herself, if she were inclined to extort 
money from the suitors, to influence 
her husband in tkeirt favour. 

129--30. Crptfked t9fo*s^4^2 Like 
an harpy, seizii^ on all she conld get« 
Of Celsno, and the other harpi^, read 
iEn.iii. 1.211. — 18, 24.5,365, 70J. 

131. Fkut,] The first kiug of the 
Aborigiaet, an ancient people of Italy* 
who incorporated themselves with the 
Romans. He was said to be the son 
of Saturn. 

132. TUanian^aUle,} All the Titant, 
who were sat in battle*array against 
Jupiter, thete were sfms of-Satumalao. 

133. PwmetkeutMmxeffl The apn of 
lapetus, one of the Titans, and G|y- 
mene, whom the poets feigned to have 
been the first former of ^men o«it ^ 
clay, and then to have animated them 
by^r^ iBtoltn from heaven. See. tat, 
iv, 133. 
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If you have a virtuous set of attendants ; if no favourite 
Sells your seat of judgment; if np crime b^ in your wife ; 
Nor thro' the districts, and thro' the towns, with crooked 
Talons, does she, a Celaeno, contrive to go to seize money ; J SO 
Then, you may reckon your lineage from Picus, and, if high 

names 
Delight you, you may place the whole Titanian battle, 
And Prometheus himself^ among your ancestors : 
Take to yourself a great grandfather from whatever book you 

please. 
But if ambition, and lust, hurry you headlong, 135 

If you break rods in the blood of the allies, it thee 
]31unt axes delight, the lictor being tired, 
The nobility of your ancestors themselves begins to stand 
Against you, and to carry a clear torch before your shameful 

deeds. 
Evert vice of the mind has by so much more conspi- 
cuous 140 
Blame, by how much he that offends is accounted 

GREATER. 

Wherefore to me boast yourself accustomed to sign false wills 
In the temples, which your grandfather built, and brfore 



134* fphatevsr book, ^c.J i*. e. From 
-whatever history of great aiid famous 
men you please.-— 9* d. You are wel- 
come to this if you are yourself a 
worthy man and a good magistrate. 

136. Break rods, ^c,} If you break 
the rods, which you prepare for the 
allies over which you preside, on their 
bloody backs— i. e. if you cruelly tor* 
ment them wkh scourges. 

137. The Hctor, ^c,2 If you delight 
in putting the poor people to death, 
till the very axes are blunted by frequent 
use, and the executioner himself be 
tired out with the number of execu- 
tions. 

138. The nobility, ^c] So far from 
the nobility of your family's reflecting 
any honour upon you, it risea, and 
stands in judgment, as it were, aj^inst 
you, and condemns you for your de« 
^eneracy. 

139. jf clear torch, ^c] Makds your 
foul deeds the more conspicuous, and 
exposes your shame in a clearer light. 

140. jEvery vice.2 Such as cruelty, 

VOL. !• ' 



avarice, and the like. Pravitates ani- 
mi, vitia recte dicumur. Cic. 

— iWore consj)ieuous, ^c] So far from 
deriving any sanction from high and 
noble birth, the vices of the great are 
the more blameable, and more evidently 
inexcusable in proportion to the great- 
ness of their quality ; their crimes are 
the more notorious, their examples the 
more malignant. 

1 42. Wherefore, ^c] Jactas is here 
understood— Quo mihi jactas te solitum, 
&c. — q. d, ** It is of very little co^ise- 
*< quence, that ^ou, who are in the habit 
" of forging wills, should be boasting to 
*<me your nobility: to what end, intent, 
"or purpose, can you do it?** Quo, 
here, has the sense of quorsum. 

.143, In the temjyles.^ It was usual to 
81^, as a witness to a will, in the tem- 
ples of the gods, to put men in mind 
that they were obliged by religion to 
be true aud faithful. See sat. i. 1. 67, S. 

— Tour grandfather built.J Fecit — lit. 
made. The piety of your ancestor* 
reflects no honour upon y<;u. 

2N 
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'Antetriumphalem ? quo, si nocturntis adulter 
Tempora Santonico velas adoperta cucullo ? 

Prater majorum cineres, alque ossa volucri 
Carpento rapitur pinguisc Datnasippus ; et ipse^ 
Ipse fotam stringit multo sufflamine Consul t 
Nocte quidcm ; sed luna videt, sed ^dera testes 
Jntendunt oculos. Finritum tempus honoris^ 
Cum fuerit, clara Damasippus luce ikgellum 
Sumet, et occursum nusq[uain trepidabit amici 
Jam senis, at yirgd prior mnuet, ataue maniplo» 
Solvet, et infundet jumentis hordea lassis. 
Interea dum hinatas^ torvumque juvencura 
More Numae credit Jovis ante altaria, jurat 
Hipponem, et facies olida ad praesepia pictas. 
Sed cum pervigiles placet instaurare popinas> 
Obvius assiduo Syrophoenix udus amomo 
Currit, lduma;ae Syrophoenix incola poriae^ 
Hospitis affectu Dominuro^ Regemque salutat^ 
Ec cum venali Cyane, succincta lagenS. 
Defensor culp% dicet milii: feclnuis et no» 



m 



i5(y 



15& 



tm^ 



] 44. 77ie trimnphal statue^ ^^3 WhicE 
being set up io the temple, ii^ at it 
were> a witness of your villainy. 

— A nightly adulterer,] Taking advan- 
tage of the night to conceal your deeds 
of darkness. See Job xxiv. 15 — 1 7. 

f45. Tour temj)les.2 Your head and 
face, of which the temples are a pait. 
Synec. 

— i^ Santonic hood,] The Santonts 
were a peoptfe of Aquitain, a part of 
France, from whom the Romans derived 
the use of hoods, or cowls, which 
covered the head and face. Comp. 
•at. vi. 1. 528, 9. 

146. J5y the asJieSy ^c.] The poet here 
inveighs against the tbw and depraved 
taste of the noblemen in Rome, whose 
passion it was to become charioteers. 
The namelTamasippus (from Gr. ^etf^ecMf 
to Came, and t^yro^, an horse) signifies 
an horse.tamer, and is applicable not 
merely to any single person, but totAll 
of the same taste. Damasippus, says 
he, drives furiously by the ashes and 
bones of his great progenitors; so to- 
tally uninfluenced by their examples of 
true greatness, as to sink into the mean 
character o£ a coachman, or charioteer. 
The emperor Nero affected this, and 
was followed in it by many, by way of 
paying court to himj and indeed the 



poet here must I>e understood toglante 
at this. ^ 

148* Binds the wheel, ^cJ] The suffla- 
men was what they put on the wheel of 
a carriage to stop or stay it, that it 
should nor go too fast down hiil, or rim 
back when going ap hill. The person 
who attended to put this oa was some 
slave; but Damasippus, though consul. 
Submits to this office himself. Multo 
sufflamine implies his often doing this. 

149. By night, ^c] This indeed he 
does in the night, when he thinks no- 
body sees him; but the moon and staiv 
are witnesses of the fact, which is so de- 
grading to a man in his^ situation, aniL 
which would not happen had he a due 
regard «to his own dignity. Testis sig* 
niires, lit. a witnes8«> Hence, met. that 
is privy to a thing, conscious. Sat. iii. 
49; and sat. xiii.~75. ^^ 

1 50. 77ie time of honour is finished!} ' 
When he goes out of office at th« end 
of the year. 

151. In the dear light, Sj^c] In opca 
daylight he'll appear as a chauoteer. 

153. I^^ow old.] And thcref&re grav« 
and sedate ; yet Damasippus will feel 
no^ shame at meeting him.- . 

— Make a sign^ ^c. J Salute hiin with 
a dexterous crack of his whip. See 
eat. iii. 317, 18. 
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The triumphal statue df your feiher ? what, if a nightly adul- 
terer, 
You veil your cover'd temples with a Sanionic hood ? 145 

By the ashes of his ancestors, and their bones, in a swift 
Chariot, fat Damasippus is-whirl'd along, and he. 
Himself, the consul, binds the wheel with many a drag. 
By jiight indeed, but the moon sees, but the conscious stars 
Fix their eyes upon iiim : when the time of honour is finislied^ 
Damasippus in the clear hght, the whipwfll 
Take, and no where tremble at i\ie meeting of a friend 
Now old, but will first make a sign, with his wliip ; and trusses 
Of hay will loosen, and pour in barley to his tired beasts. 
Mean time while he kills sheep, and the fieree bullock, 155 

After the manner of Numa, before the altars of Jove, he swears by 
Hippoila, a^d faces painted at thp stinking manger : 
But.Avhen he pleases to renew the watchful taverns, 
A Syrophoenician, wet with a constant perfume, runs to 
Meet him, a Syrophoenician inhabitant of the Idumxan gate ; 
With the aSectation of an host, he salutes him lord and king ; 
And nimble Cyane with a venal flaggon. 

A defender of his fault wiU say to nie, " We also hst^e done these 
Iftbings 



154* LfMsen tfi€ irusses, ^c] Will feed 
liis horses hinnelf, coachman like. Ma- 
nipulum is an handful, armful, or bun- 
dle ; here wejnay suppose it to mean a 
truss of hay. ^ 

155. Kills sheej)^ ^c,"} When he goes 
to offer sacrifices according to the rites 
established by Huina, the successor of 
Romjilus, at the altar of Jupiter. 

156 — "7. Swears Ify ffijfpma, ^x.] Hlp- 
pona (from iTCTrog an horse;) is the god- 
dess he swears by, and in who?e name 
l^e makes his vows. She was the god- 
dess of horses and stables; her image 
was placed in the middle of the stalls, 
and curiou&ly bedecked with cbaplets of 
fresh roses. By et facias pictas, we may 
tuppose that there were other deities, of 
a like kind, painted on the walls of tl^e 
stables. 

158. To renew the waichful tiwems.} 
To renew his visits and repair to the 
taverns, where people sat up all night. 

159. J Syrophosniciany ^c] A name 
of Syria and Phceuicia, from whence 
the finest perfumed ointments came, as 
did also those who prepared them best. 

'!^We(t ^pj Greasy by CQntiaually 
busying himself ia hit tradct 



1 60. Inhdhitnnt of the Idumaan gate.^ 
Theldumaean ?at^ at Rome was so called 
from Vespasian's and Titus's entry 
through it, when they triumphed over 
the Jews. Idumsea is a part of Syria* 
horderin^r on Judaea. This part of 
Rome, which was called the Idumaean 
gate, was .probably much inhabited by. 
diese Syrian perfumers. 

161. Pi^ilh the affectation, ^c] The 
innkeepers at Rome were very lavish of 
their flatteries and civil speeches to 
people who came to their houses, in 
order to engage their custom. This 
perfumer affects the same, in order to 
bespeak the custom of Damasippus, and 
flatters him with the highest titles that 
he can think o^ 

162. Nimble Cyane, tjcj The womaQ 
of the house loses no time in setting a 
bottle of liquor before him. Succinct ui 
curaitat hospes. HoR. Hb. ii. sat. vi., 
!. 107. Sijc<:inctu8.r— lit. girt, trussed, 
tucked up for the greater expedition. 

— A venal Jlaggoii.2 Of wine, which 
was sold at the tavern. 

163. J defender, ^-cJ] Some person, 
may perhaps say, by way of excuse. 
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Haec juvenes. Esto; deststi nempe, nee ultra 

Fovidti errorem. Breve sit, quod turpiter audes. 165 

Qusedam cum prima resecentur crimina barbi. 

Indulge veniam pueris: Damasippus ad illos 

Thermarum calices, inscriptaque lintea vadit, 

Maturus bello Arnieniae, byriseque tuendis 

Amnibus, et Rheno, atque Istro. Praestare Neronem 170 

Securum valet haec aetas. Mitte Ostia, Caesar, 

Mitte ; sed in magna legatum quaere popind. 

Invenies aliquo cum percussore jacentem, 

Permistum nautis, aut fuiibus, aut fugitivis, 

Inter carnifices, et fabros sandapilarum, 175 

Et resupinati cessantia tympana Galii, 

.£qua sibi liberlas, communia pocula, lectns 

Non alius cuiquam, nee mensa remotior ulli. 

Quid facias, talem sortitus, Ponlice, servum ? 

Nempe in liucanos, aut Thusca ergastula mittas. 180 

At vos, Trqjugense, vobis ignoscitis, et qu« 

Turpia cerdoni, Volesos Brutoaque decebunt. 



165. let thai be short, ^e,J i, e. Stop 
short, and never persist in doing ill. 

166. Should be cut of, j-cj Left off 
when we come to manhood. 

16^. Indulge Javour, $cj Make all 
proper allowance for the errors of youth. 

— Damas^uSf ^^.J True, one would 
make every allowance for the follies of 
young men; but Damasippus is of an age 
to know and to do better. See 1 169—7 1 . 

168. Cups of the hot baths,] The ther- 
mae, or hot baths at Rome, were places, 
, where some, after bathing, drank very 
hard. Hence Epigrammatogr. lib. xii. 
epigr. 71 . cited by Grangius, in his note 
on this passage. 

J^rangenddscalices,effu^dendumgueFa' 
Iptnum, 

Clamabaty biberel^qui modo lotus eques, 
^ Jsenesed poslquam'nummi venSre tre^ 
centi, 
Sobrius a Tfiermis nescit abire domum. 
They also drank hot wine, while bathine 
to make them.sweat. 

1 68. The inscribed linen.J Alluding to 
the brothels, over the doors of which the 
entertainment which the guests might 
expect was set forth on painted linen. 
See sat. vi. 1. 125, and note. 
. 169. Mature for the war, ^-c] Dama- 
8\ppu8 IS now grown up to manhood, and 
»•»?• for catering upon the service of his 



country 

— Armenia,} In the reign of Nero, 
Armenia excited new and dangerous tu- 
mults. 

169 — 70. a iters of Si/ria, j;c,2 At the 
Euphrates, Tigris, and drontes, which 
were to be well defended, to prevent the 
incursions of enemies into Syria. 

1 70. The Rhineand IsterJ} The former 
anciently divided Germany and France; 
the latter means the Danube, the larg- 
est river in Europe; as it passeth by 11- 
lyricum, it is called the Ister. On the 
banks of both these riv^s the Romans 
had many conquered nations to keep in 
subjection, and many others to fear. 

171. This age is aUe^'] Persons, at the 
time of life to which Damasippus is ar- 
rived, are capable of entering into the 
armies, which arc to protect both the 
emperor and the empire. By Neronem 
any emperor may be meant— perhaps 
Domitian. Sat. iv. S8. 

— Send Ctesar, ^c.] q, d. Have you 
occassion, O Caesar, for an embassador to 
dispatch on business of state to Ostia, t)r 
to the coasts of -the Roman provinces? 
Ostia was a city built by Ancus Martins, 
at the mouth of the river Tiber. Ostia* 
a?, sing, or Ostia-oi^m, plur. 

172. Seek your legate, ^-c] If you 
should choose to employ Damasippus , 
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" When youDg men.' *^ B« it so — but you left o^ nor farther 
*^ Cherish d your error. — I^t that be short which you shame* 

« fully adventure." iSi 

Some crimes should be cut off with the first beard. 
Indulge favour to boys. Damasippus goes to those 
Cups of the hot baths, and to the inscribed linen, 
Mature for the war of Armenia, and for defending the riveri 
Of Syria, and for the Rhine and Ister. To make Nero 170 
Safe, this age is able. Send, Caesar, send to Ostia^ 
But seek your legate in a great tavern. 
You will find him lying by some cut-throat, 
Mix'd with sailors, or thieves, or fugitives, 
Among hangmen, and makers of cofiins, 175 

And the ceasing drums of a priest of Cyb<^e lying on hi? back. 
There is equal liberty, cup§ in common, not another couch 
To any one, nor a table more remote to^ any. 
What would you dp, Ponticus, if you had such a slave? 
You would surely send him among the Lucani, or the Tuscan 

workhouses. 180 

But you, sons of Troy, forgive yourselves, and what things 
Are base to a cobler, will become the Volesi or Bruti. 



you must look for him in some tavern, 
and among the lowest and most proQi- 
gate company. 

175. Makers of cqfflnsJ] Sandapilawas 
a bier, or coffin, for the poorer sort,, 
especially for those who were executed. 

176. The ceasing drums, 4f<^.] The 
priests of Cybele, in their frantic pro- 
cessions, used to beat drums. Here is 
an account of one asleep on tus back, 
perhaps dead drunk, with his drums by 
him quite silent. They were called 
Oalli, from Gallus, a river in Phrygia, 
in which country Cybele was peculiarly 
worshipped. Fur a description of these, 
see sat. vi, 1. 511 — 16, 

177. There is equal liberty, ^c] All 
are here upon one footing they drink 
out of the same cup. 

-^Another amchy jfC.jThe Romans, at 
their entertainments, lay upon couches, 
or beds; and people of distinction had 
their couches ornamented, and some 
were raised higher than others; but 
here all were accommodated alike. 

178. 7cU>le more vemotey ^T^.] No ta- 
ble set in a more or less honourable 
place; no sort of distinction made, or 
respect shewiii to one more than ano- 



ther* They were all « Hail fellow! 
well met!** as we say. 

] 79. Svx:h a slave, ^e,^ If you had a 
slave that passed his time in such a 
manner, and in such rascally company; 
if such a one had fallen to your lot, 
what would you do with him ? 

180. The Lucani,} Lucania wa? a 
country of Italy, belonging to Naples^ 
where the slaves were punished by 
being made to dig in fetters, 

— Tuscan workhouses*"] Ergastula -^ 
places of punishment for slav^, where 
they were made to work in chains. 
These were very frequent in Tuscany. 

181. Sons of Troy.l A sneer on the 
low-minded and profligate nobility, 
who were proud of deriving their fa- 
milies from the ancient Trojans, who 
first settled in Italy. See sat i. 100. 

— Forgive yourselvei.l Easily find out 
excuses for what you do. 

182. Will become the Folesior Bruii, ] By 
these he means the nobles of Rome, the 
most ancient families being derived from 
Valerius Volesus, who came and settled 
at Rome, with Tatius king of the Sa- 
bines, on the league of amity with Ro- 
mulus, firutus also was a name highly 
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Quid, 81 nunquam adeo (bedis, adeocjue pudendifl 
Utimiir exemplifl, ut non pejora supersint ? 
Oonsumptis opibus vocem, Damasippej^locisti 
Sipario. ckmosum ageres ut Phasma CatuUi. 
Liaureoluin Velox etiatn bene Lentulus egit, 
Judice me, di^us Yeral cruce. Nee tamen ipsi 
Iffnoseas popmo : populi frons durioriiujus, 
<£ii eedet, et spectat triscurria patriciorum : 
Planipedes audit FabiOB, ridere potest qui 
Mamercorum alapas. Quanti sua funera vendant, 
Quid refert? vendunt nullo cogente Nerone, 
Nee dubitant ceisi FrsBtoris Tendere ludis. 
Finffe tamen gladios inde, atque bine pulpita pone : 
Quia Batius? mortem sic quisquam exnorruit, ut sii 
Zebtypus Thymelea ; stupidi college Corinthi? 
Res baud mira tamen, cKharsdo principe, mimus 
Nobilis : hsec ultra, quid erit nisi ludus? et illic 



185 



190 



195 



reverenced, on account of the noble 
acu of tome who had borne it. Junius 
Bnitut was the first ' consul after th« 
«xpulsion of the kings ; Domitius Jun. 
Brutus was one of the con^irators 
against Jul. Caesar; these were the 
chiefs of a noble family in Rome, who 
bore the name of Brutus. 

The poet here observes, that the Ro- 
man nobility were got to such a state 
of shameless profligacy, that they 
gloried in actions and practises, which 
a low ' mechanic would have been 
ashamed of, and which would have 
disgraced even a cobler. 

185. Ifw never, ^-c. J y. d. What will 
you say, if after the examples whidi 
I hare produced, so infamous and 
shameful, there should remain yet worsef 

185. l)amatippus.2 Sec his character, 
I. 147, 180. At last h? is supposed to 
have ruined himself, and to go upon 
the stage. 

186. r%tf stage.} Siparium, properly, 
is the curtain uf a theatre : here, by 
synec. it denotes the theatre itself. 

•— - Phasma. 2 CatuUus wrote a play, 
emitled Phasma, or the Vision; so 
called from Gr. ^ectv^fAcct, appareo. 
Probably the work of some scribbler 
of that ns^me^ full of noise and rant. 

187. relos Lentulus.2 Another of 
these profligate noblemen. 

'^ JLaureotus.'} The name of a tra- 
gedy, in which the hero Laureolus, 
tor some horrid crime, ii crucified. 



188. Worthtf^^,} Richly deserving 
to be crucified in earnest, for conde- 
scending to so mean a thing as to turn 
actor upon a public stage. 

— / being judge,} In my opinionj in 
my judgment. 

189. The very people,\ Even the com- 
monalty who attend at these exhibi- 
tions. 

— The front of this pe<^}le, 4fC.] The 
spectators are still, if possible, more in- 
excusable, who can impudently sit and 

, divert themselves with such a prostitu- 
tion of nobility. 

1 90. Buffooneries,] Triscurria, from 
tris (Gr. T^($) three times, and scurra, 
a buffoon; the threefold bufiTooneriet 
of persons acting so out of character. 

— Patricians,] Noblemen of the high- 
est rank. 

191. Barrfooted Pabii,] Planipes— 
an actor or mimic, that acted without 
shoes, or on the plain ground. 

A fine piece of diversion, for the 
spectators to behold a man, descended 
from one of the first families, acting so 
low a part ! 

192. Of the Mamerci.) A great fa* 
mily in Rome, descended from Mamercua 
.Smilius, who, when dictator, subdued 
the rebels at Fidena?. 

A curious entertainment, truly, to see 
a descendant of tl)is family suffering 
kicks, and slaps on the face,1ike a mer- 
ry-andrew, on a public stage| for iht 
.diYemon of the people I 
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What, if we never use so foul, and so shamefut 
Examples, that worse can not remain ? 184 

Thy riches consuroed, thy voice, Damasippus, thou bast hired to 
The st^e, that thou mightest act the noisy Phasma of Catullus* 
Velox Centulus also acted well Laureolus, 
Worthy I being judge, a real cross. Nor yet can you 
Excuse the very people: the front of this people is still harder^ 
Who sits, and beholds the buffooneries of patricians* : 19Q 

Hears barefooted Fabii— -who can laugh at the slaps- 
Of the Mamerci. At what price they may sell their deaths 
What does it simify? they sell them, no- Nero compelling^ 
Nor doubt to sdl them ta tlie shows^ of the haughty pr»tor. 
Bui imagine the swords there^ and put the stage here : 19& 

Which is best ? has anv one so feared death, that he shou'd be 
Jealous of Thymele; the colleague of stupid Corinth us ? 
Yet it is not surprising, when the prince is a harper^ that the 

noble 
Is a mimic : after these things, what will there be but a play ? 

and there 



192. Sell their deaths^^c.'\ i. e. Expose 
rheir persons to be put to death, q, d» 
No matter for what price' these nobles 
run the hazard of their lives ; they do 
it voluntarily^ therefore nobody will 
pity them if they be killed. He now 
proceeds to satirize the noble i^adiators* 

1 93. NaNero compelling, j^c."} Allud- 
ing to the cruelty of Nero, who coia- 
nwnded four hundred senators, and six 
hundred knights* to fight in the amphi- 
theatre : these were excusable, for they 
could not help it; but this was not the 

/Case with those the poet is here writing 
of, who, of their own accord, exposed 
their lives upon the stage for hire, like 
common gladiators ; wtuch w.e may ua- 
derstand by vendunt* 

1 94. Nor dbubt, 4;c,] They majte no 
scruple to engage in the shows of gla- 
diators given by the prxtor,' who sat on 
high, exalted in a car, to direct and su- 
perintend the whole. See sat., x. 1. 56. 
They hfre themselves, as it were, for 
this purpose. 

I95« Imagine the swords, j^c] Sup- 
pose you \vere to clioose,. put the lists 
for sword- playing on< one hajid, the 
stsige oa the other ^ which should you 
thiuk best ; which would you chopse ? 

196, Has any- one, ^cJ\, Has any one 
koown the fear ^t death »o much,, at 



not to risk his life ffi a combat,..rather 
than to play the fool as an actor. 

We are to understand the poet here- 
to say, that' it is more shameful to act 
upon the stage, than to fight as a glaf> 
diator, though at the hazard of life;. 
£or who woiUd not detest to play the 
part of the cuckold Latinus,. the jealous 
husband of Thymele, or be a fellow- 
a4:torwith that stupid fellow Corinth ua, 
a low mimic and buffoon. 

1 97. Thymele,\ See sat, L K S6, and 
note. 

19«, Prinee a harper,"] No wonder a 
nobleman,, born under the reign oT 
Nero,, who turned actor and harper 
^imself, should be influenced by, and 
follow the example of the emperor. 

The poet is here shewing the mischi^ 

which accrues from the evil example of 

princes. So before, sat. vi. 616. 

199. After these thingff ^c] After 

. this, what ca.n you expect, but that ft 

should become a general fashion^ auji 

that nothing, should be found, in the 

polite world, but acting plays and 

prize-fighting. Ludus signifies both., 

* — There,] i. e. Tn that manner of 

employment, so unworthy the aobility 

of Rome, you have Gracchus, Sac, Some 

read illud, agreeing with dedecus — q. d. 

You have Gracchus^ that disgrace, &c. 
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DedecQB nrbia habes : nee mirmillonis in armis, SOO 

Nee clypeo Graechum pugnantem, aut falce supinS, 

f Damnat enim tales habitus, sed damnat et odit,) 

Nee gale^ frontem abseondit: movet eece tridentem, 

Postquacn libratd pendentia retia dextrft 

Nequicqnam effudit, nudum ad speetaeula vultum 205 

Erigit, et toe& fiigit agnoscendus areni. 

Cr^amus tunicoB, de &ucibu8 aurea cum se 

Porrigat, et longo jactetur spira galero. 

Ergo ignominiant graviorem pertulit omni 

Yulnere, cum Grfaccho jussus pu^nare secutor. 910 

Liibera si dentnr popuio suffinagia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam praeferre Neroni ? 
Cujus supplicio non debuit una parari 
Simla, nee serpens unus, nee culeus unus. 
Par Agamemnontdse crimen ; sed causa fiu^it rem ' SI5 

▼er«d him from bein; se ctsily knewa* 
bat took the habit of the Retiariut^ and 
impudently exposed his person to the 
knowledge of the beholders. 

SOS. A iridmd.} The fnscina. Se« 
note on 1. SOO. 

«04. Jfter the nets, ^c] It was the 
play of the Retiarlus to throw his net 
over the MirnriHo, and so, confining him, 
to haye him in his power ; to this end he 
took the best aim he could, balancing the 
net as exactly as possible, that it might 
cover his mark. But Oracchus missed it, 
and then fled to escape his antagonist. 

S05. Thg scaffolds,] Speetaeula— the 
scaffolds on which the spectators sat to 
behold the shows. Spectaculum some- 
times signifies a beholder. Aixsw. 
No. 4. 

206. jScknowUdgedy ^c] Be known 
by the spectators, that, seeing who he 
was, they might not make the signal 
for his being put to death, as a bad 
and cowardly gladiator. See sat. iii. 
], 56, note 8. 

— Arena.] Literally signifies sand; 
but, by metonymy, the part of the am. 
phitheatre where the gladiators fought, 
because strewed with sand, to keep 
them from slipping, and • to drink up 
the blood. See sat. ii. 1. 144. 

207. TVust to his tunic] The Rctiariut 
wore a sort of coat without sleeves, 
called tunica— hence Gracchus is called 
tunicatus. Sat. ii. 145. his was so rich 
and magnificent, as plainly to shew what 



SOa The di^raoe, 4t*] ^ severe re- 
buke of Gracchus, a nobleman of one of 
the greatest families in Rome, who de- 
based himself, to the scandal of even the 
city itself, in fighting upon the stage. 
Juvenal censures htm for three enor- 
mities at once. 

1st. For his baseness, in such a con- 
descension. 

2ndly. For his impudeitee, in not 
choosing an habit which might have dis- 
guised him. 

3dly. For hi^ cowardice, in nronmg 
mway, and meanly shewing himself to 
the people to obtain their favour. 

— Gracchus.'] See sat. ii. 145, &c 

^^Mirmitlo.'] There were two sorts of 
jrladiators among the Romans, which had 
different names according to the arrms 
and habit which they appeared in. One 
fought with a sword, or falchion, shaped 
likcA scythe (falce) in his right hand, a 
target on his left arm, and an helmet on 
his head • he was called Mirmillo, (from 
^v^oiy an ant, which is covered with 
Scales like armour. See Ainsw.) or 
Secutor: the other wore a short coat 
without sleeves, called tunica; a hat on 
his head; he carried in his right-hand a 
javelin, forked' like a trident, called 
fuscina; on his left arm a net, in which 
be endeavoured to catch his adversary, 
and from thence was called Retiarius. 
^at, ii. 1. 143, note. 

Now Gracchys did not take the arms 
of the Mirmillo, which would have co- 
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You have the disgrace of the city :' Gracchus, neither in the 
arms bf a Mirinillo, 200 

Nor fighting with the shield, or held-up scythe, 
(For he condemns such habits, but he condemns and hates them,) 
Nor hides his forehead with an helmet: behold he moves a 

trident, 
After the nets, hanging from his balanced right-hand. 
He has cast in vain, his countenance naked to the 8caffi)lds 305' 
He erects, and flies to be acknowledged over the whole arena. 
Let us trust to his tunic, since a golden wreath from his jaws 
Stretches itself^ and is tossed^ from his long cap. 
Therefore the Secutor bore an heavier ignominy than any 
Wound, being commanded to fight with Gracchus. . 210 

If free suffrages were allowed the People, . who is so 
Lost, as that he should doubt to prefer Seneca to Nero ? 
For whose punishment there ought not to be prepared 
One ape, nor one serpent, nor one sack. 214 

The crime of Orestes was equal ; but the cause makes the thing 



he was. dome instead of credamus read 
cedamus, let us yield— i. e, to the evi- 
dence of his habit, to prove his rank. 

--^ Since, 4fc] Cum^here used as 
quaadoquidem— •forasmuch as— seeing 
that. 

— A golden wreath,] The spira was a 
band, or twisted lace, which was fastened 
to the haty and tied under the chin, to 
keep it upon the head. This band, or 
lace, also, beingof gold, plainly shewed 
that he was no common gladiator. 

« See, 

" His coat ap^hat'band shew his quality. ** 
Stepnxt. 
^8. Stntthei iiulf, ^c] Being un- 
tied, hangs down on each side of his 
face-^porrigat defaucibus, loosely from 
the hat, or cap, which, having an high 
crown, appeared of a considerable length 
from the base to the top— longo galero. 
— /s tossed,} Blown to and fro by 
the air, in his running from the Mirmillo. 
209. TAeiftfCirfor.] Or follower. The 
Mirmillo was so called from his follow- 
ing the Retiarius to kilt him, after the 
latter had missed witli his net, unless 
his life were begged. 

— - Jn heavier ignominy, ^c] The gla- 
diator who fought with so inexperienced 
and cowardly a fugitive, got more dis- 
honour in fighting with him, though he 
overcame him, than if he had himself 
received a wound from a brave and 
¥0L. I« 



experienced antagonist. 

211.* If free suffrages, ^c] If the peo- 
ple were allowed to give their volet 
freely. See sat* x. 77—81. 

212. Seneca to Nero-I Lucius Seneca^ 
uncle to Lucan the poet, and appointed 
tutor to Nero by Agrippina, who re- 
called hinf from banishment. He was 
an orator, t>oet, philosopher, and histo*- 
rian. He was put to death by Nero-«i 
q, d. Who is 80 lost to all sense of vifi- 
tue, who so abandoned, as even to 
doubt whether be should prefer Seneca 
to Nero ? 

213. Bar whose pumshmenL] i. e» For 
Nero's; 

215^*14. Not oAe ape^ j'C.] A parri- 
cide, by the Roman law, was sewn up 
in a sack, with a cock^ a serpent, an ape^ 
and a dog, and thrown into the sea. 

The poet means, that Nero's many 
parrictdes deserved more than one 
death. 

215. 0/*Oreifei.] AgamemnonidsBf the 
sou of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 

— Crime eqtial.} He slew his' mother, 
and therefore was a parridde as well as 
Nero, who slew his mother Agrippina, 
by whose means he got the eminre. • 

— The cause makeSt ^,2 The occa- 
sion and the motive fitom which Orestes 
acted were vtry di£&rent from that of 
Nero, and therefore make a^ great diffe- 
rence as to the act ItMlf* 

30 
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Dissimilem : quippe ille Deis auctoribuB altor 
Patris erat csesi media inter pociila :. sed nee 
Electrae jugulo se polliut, aut Spartani 
Sanguine conjugii : nuUis aconita propinquis 
Miscuit : in scena nunquam canlavit Orestes : 
Troica non scripsit. Quid enim Virginius armis 
Debuit ulcisci magis, aut cum Vindice Galba ? 
Quid Nefo tam sseva, crud^que, tyrannide fecit? 
Msec opera, atque hae sunt generosi principis artes^ 
Craudentis fcedo peregrina ad pulpita cantu 
Prostitui, Graiaeque apiuna. meruisse coronee. 
Majorum effigies nabeant insignia vocis, 
Ante pedes diomiti longum tu pone Thyestae 
Syrma, vel Antigones, seu personam Menalippes, 
£t de marmoreo citharam suspende colosso» 
Quis, Catilina, tuis natalibus^ atque Celh^k 



22a 



9i5 



SSO 



216. n^as the awengfTj 4|v.] Orestes 
titled hit mother Clytemnestra, because 
she, with her paramour JEgysthus, had 
murdered hts father Agamemnon; there- 
fore Orestes might be looked upon as a 
minister of divine justice, to execute 
the vengeance of the gods, and to act, 
M it were, by their command* 

217. In the midst of kit cupt,} Homer 
— Odyss. ^. and A.— is of Juvenal's 
opinion, that Agamemnon Was slain at 
a banquet, when he Uttle expected such 
treatment. 

Homer, as welh as Juvenal, justifies 
this revenge, as being undertaiken bj 
the advice of the gods» 

218. Throat of £iectra.] Orestes did 
not kill his sister Elcctra, as Nero did 
his brother Britannicus. Hor. lib. ii. 
sat. iii. 1. 197<— 40. 

219. Spartan wedhck.] He did not 
kill his wife Hermione, the daughter 
of Menelaus king ef Sparta, as Nero 
murdered his wives^ Octavia, Antonia 
and Poppxa. 

— Foitonfor noM, ^c] As Nero did 
for his brother Britannicus, and for his 
audt Domitia. 

220. Never jo«g, ^-e.] Orestes, <8ec 
sat. u 1* 5, note,) mad as he was, never 
sang upon the suge, as Nero did, who 
not only sang: upon the theatre among 
the ordinary comedians, but took a 
journey to Greece, on purpose to try 
1)18 skill among the most famous artists, 
lr«m whom he bore away the garland, 



and returned to Rdme in ttiomph, at if 
he had conquered a province. 

221. Never wrote Troicu} Nero had 
also the vanity of being thought a good 
poet, and madeverseson ihedestsuction 
of Troy„ called Troica^ and, it is- re- 
ported, that he set Rome on fire, in or* 
der to realize the scene better. It is 
also said, that he placed himself, dressed 
in a theatrical Habit, on an eminence ia 
Rome, and sang a part of his Troica 
to his harpi during the conflagra* 
tion* 

— /TAtff ougU Firginiutt jfc^] NeroV 
monstrous frolicks and cruelties could 
-not but make the people weary of 
his government. Virginius Rufus, his 
lieutenant-general in 6a«l, by the as- 
sistance of Junius Vindex, (a nobleman 
of that country,) soon persuaded 
the armies under his command to faU 
from their allegiaiyce, and solicited 
Sergius Galba, lieutenant-general in 
Spain, to do the like, by offering him 
the empire in favour of mankiud,wiuck 
he at last accepted, upon intimation that 
Nero had issued secret orders to dis- 
patch him, and marched, with all the 
forces he could gather, towards Rome 
Nero, not betngin a condition to oppose 
such troops, fell into despair, and en* 
deavouced to make his escape; he put 
. himself in di«^^ui8c,,and crept, with four 
attendants only,to a poor cottage, where, 
perceiving he was pursued, as a sacrifice 
to public vengeance»,and fearmgto faU 
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Unlike, for he, the gods being commanders, was the avenger 
Of a father slain in the midst of his cups : but he nehher 
Polluted himself with the throat of Electra, nor with the blood 
Of Spartan wedlock : poison for none of his relations 
Did he mix. Orestes nevei* sang upon the stage: 220 

Never wrote Troics: for what ought Virginius with his arm* 
Rather avenge, or Galba with Vindex ? 
What did Nero in a tyranny so savage and bloody ? 
These are the works, and these the arts of a noble prince, 
Rejoicing, witli shameless song, on foreign stages to be 225 

Prostituted, and to have deserved tlie parsley of a Greciw crown. 
^^ Let the jstatues of your ancestors have the tokens of your voice, 
^' Before the feet of Domitius do thou place the long garment 
" Of Thyestes; or of Antigone; or the mask of Menalippe; 
^' And suspend an harp from a marble colossus" 230 

Who, Catiline, will find out any thing more noble than your 
birth, • 



into theliands of the people^ with mucl^ 
ado' he resolved to 8tab himself. 

223. What did Nero, ^c,} .What, 
among all his acts of cruelty and tyran- 
ny, has lie ever done -worthy a prince ? 
what has lie achieved by them? or, 
indeed, >^hat beside these can be said 
of him? 

224. The$€ are the works, ^c."] If you 
atk me, says an answerer, I will tell you 
all that can be said of him; m. that it 
was his delight to prostitute the dignity 
<S{ a prince, to the meanness of a com- 
mon fiddler, by exposing himself on the 
public stages of Greece, that instead of 
glorying in real crowns of triumph, his 
ambition was ro get a garland of parsley 
(the reward of the best fiddler) in the 
Nemaean games, from the Grecian mu- 
sic-masters. These games were cele- 
brated to the memory of Archemorus,' 
the young son of Lycurgus. 

227. •• Let the statues, ** ^c.J As smdi 
were your exploits, O Nero, and you 
hav^ no other trophies wherewith to 
ornament the statues of your ancestors, 
let the parsley-crown, which you won 
by singing, be placed before them. 
Insi'gne,plur. insigpnia^ signifies all marks' 
and tokens of honour, such as crowns, 
robes, Stc, 

228." Of DomUius.**] Thy grandfather 
and father, both of which were named 
Domitius. His father was Gains Domi-* 
thn Ahenobarbus, consul,, and sfter- 



wards governor of Transalpine GaulS 
he was 'slain in the war with Pompey. 

229*. « OfThyettet\ or of Antigone.''} 
I. e. The dress which you wore when 
you played in the tragedies so called, 
Syrma, a long garment which tragic 
players used. 

— ^« The masic </ MenaUppe**y The 
mask which you wore when you acted 
the part of Meaalippe, the sister of An- 
tiope, queen of the Amazons, in the co- 
medy of Euripides, written on her story. 
She was taken Captive by Hercules, and 
given Theseus to wife. 

230. " Suspend an harj}** ^c] Nero,, 
according to Pliny, erected a colossal 
statue of Augustus, one hundred and 
ten feet high, (according to Suetonius, 
one hundred and twenty.) Suetonius, 
de Ner. ii. 1*0. says, that Nero honoured 
highly a harp that was given him by the 
judges, (in his contest with the Greclaa' 
musicians,) and commanded it to be car- 
ried to the statue of Augustus. This 
the poet alludes to in this place. 

The apostrophe to Nero, in the above 
four lines, is conceived with much hu- 
mour, and at the same time with due se- 
verity ; these are greatly heightened by 
the ironical use of the word insignia^ 
1.227. ' 

^31. Catiline.^ The conspirator, whose 
plots and contrivances were found out 
aftd defeated by Cicero. He was so de- 
bauched and profligate^ that his natnp ir 
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Inveniet quicqtiam sublimius? armq^tamen tos 
Nocturna, et flammas domibus templisque parSstts, 
Ut Braccatorum pueri, Senonumque minores, 
Ausi quod liceat tunici punire molesta : 
Sed vigilat consul, vexillaque vestm coercet. 
Hie novus Arpinas, iffnobilis, et modo Romse 
Municipalis eques, galeatum ponit ubique 
Prsesidium attonitis, et in omni gente laborat. 
Tantum igitur muros intra toga contulit iHi 
Nomlnis et tituU, quantum non Leucade, quantum 
Thessaliffi campis Octavius abstulit udo 
CsBdibus assiduis gladio. Sed Roma parentem, 
Roma patrem patrise Ciceronem libera dixit. 
Arpinas alius Volscorum in monte solebat 
Poscere mercedes alieno lassus aratro^ 
Nodosam post haec frangebat vertice vitem. 
Si lentus pigri muniret castra dolabrd : 



«AT. VIII, 



235 



240 



245 



firequently used to denote the Tilest of 
men. So Juvena]^ sat. xiv. 41, 2. 

— Ca/i/jnom 

Quocunque in populo videos, quocunque 
sub axe, 
ifet he was well bora. 

232. Cetltegus.2 Caius, one of the con- 
spirators with Catiiiue^ a man of senato- 
rial dignity. 

252— S. J^octurnalarms,] Meditated 
the destruction of the people of Rome 
by nigbt» and armed yourselves accord* 
iogly, with torches, and other instru- 
ments of mischief. 

234. Sons of the GatdsJ] Braccatorum. 
The Gauls were called Braccati, from the 
breeches^ or trowsers^ which the people 
of Narbonnc and Provence used to wear. 
See sat. ii. ]69> note. 

"-'Senones,] A people of the an- 
cient race of the Celtae, inhabiting the 
Lionnois in Gaul. 

These people, under Brennus their 
general, sacked and burnt Rome, and 
besieged the capitol, but by the conduct 
and valour of the dictator Camillus, 
were defeated. 

255, A pitched coat,] Tunica molesta. 
This was a coat, or garment, bedaubed 
and interwoven with pitch and other 
combustibles, and put on criminals, who 
were chained to a post, and thus burnt, 
alive. See AiNsw. Z^olestus* This in* 
fitrument of torture was expressed by 
the phrase^ tunica molesta. 



The emperor Nero, after charging 
the christians with setting Rome on fire, 
publickly tortured and slew them on the 
stages in the day-time, and at night put 
tunicae molests on their bodies, and 
lighted them up, by way of torches, in 
the night-time. Comp. tat. i. 1. 155. 
note 2. 

236. The consul,] Cicero was then 
consul. 

'^Restrains your banner $.1 Under 
which many wicked and desperate men 
had enlisted: but the fury of their arma 
was restrained by the vigilance of the 
consul, who watched all their motions. 

2S7. New man,] The Romans gave 
this name to those who were the first 
dignified persons of their fainily, and 
who themselves were of obscure birth. 
Catiline, in derision, urged this name in 
contempt against Cicero. 

— /fr])inum,2 An ancient town of the 
Volsci in luly, famous for being the 
birth-place of Tully. 

Arpinas signifies one of Arpinum* 

•-^Ignoble.] Of mean extraction. 

238. A municiiml inight.] Municipalit 
signified one who belonged to a town 
free of the city of Rome; this was the 
case with Tully, who was born at Arpi- 
num, and bad been, soon after his com- 
ing to Rome, admitted into the eques^ 
trian order. Catiline called him there- 
fore municipalis eques, in contempt. 

'^Helnieud.] Armed, Syacc# like 
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Or than that of Ceih^us? but yet, nocturnal ' 
Arms, and flames, for the houses and temples ye prepared, 
As sons of the Grauls, or the posterity of the Senonee, 
Attempting what it would be right to punish with a pitched 

coat: 235 

But the consul is vigilant, and restrains your banners. 
This new man of Aipinum, ignoble, and lately at Rome 
A municipal knight, puts every whei-e an helmeted 
Safeguard for the astonis*hed people, and labours every whei^. 
Therefore the gown conferred on him, within the walls^ mOYt 

fame 240 

Ai>d hojnour, than Octavios brought away from Leucas, or fron^ 
The fields of Thessaly, by his sword wet 
With continual slaughters : but Rome, the parent, 
Rome set free, called Cicero the father of his country. 
Another A rpinian, in the mountain of the Volsci, used S45 

To demand wages, tired with the plough of another man$ 
After this he broke a knotty vine with his head. 
If, idle, he fortified the camp with a lazy axe.' 



galeatui, sat. i. 169; and caligatui^ tau 
ill. 322. 

259 Astonished people,} Who were 
dreadfuUy terrified by the designs and 
attempts of the conspirators. 

— • Labomrs every vfkere,} Bestirs him« 
self in all quarters, for the security of 
the city. 

I take— in omni gemte— 4n this place^ 
to mean something like ubique gentium^ 
which signifies every where, in what 
part of the world soever. 

Ai^d indeed TuUy not only shewed 
bis activity within the city, but he dis- 
posed guards and spies throughout al^ 
Italy, as well as among every tribe of 
the Roman people, finding out, by the 
Allobroges and others^ the designs of 
the traitors. 

24a ThegownJ} His robe of office; 
but here, by metonym. his prudence 
and wise counsels. Toga here is op- 
posed to gladio, I. 249. 

241. Octaviui.} Cxsar, afterwards 
called Augustus. 

— Leucas.2 A promontory of Epirus* 
called also JLeucate, near which Oeta- 
vius Caesar defeated Antony and Cleo* 
patra, in a bloody naval battle. 

24^. Fieids of Theualy, 4fC.}Philippi, 
in TlAssalia, whtrt he defeated fif iitui 
aadCwMtth 



244. Rome 9ei free,} I^elivered end 
set free from the dangers that threaten*> 
ed \x^ and restored to iu laws and liber* 
ties, which for a while had been tMf« 
pended by the public troubles 

— Father ofhJs contUry.] This hoapur* 
able title was given to Cicero, after the 
defeat of Catiline's conspiracy. Htt 
''was the first wb» bore it. It was af- 
terwards given to some of the em« 
perors; but nrach more from flattery, 
than because they deserved it. 

245. Another Jvpinhn."} C Marius, 
who also came from Arpinum, was a 
poor ploughman there, who hired him- 
self out to plough the ground of others. 

"^^ftbe yolscuj Arpinum was an an- 
cient city in the couotry of the Volsci, 
now called Arpino, between Tuscany 
to the west, and Campania to the east. 

247. Hehrg^eaknottyvine^^.2 'I'he 
Roman centurions used to carry a piece 
of tough vine*branch in their hands, 
with which they corrected the soldiers 
when they did amiss. Marius was oace^ 
a private soldier, and had had the cen- 
turion's stick br^e upon his head for 
being lasy at his work, when set to 
chop with an axe the wood used in 
fortifying the camp ageiast the enemy. 
See eat. v. 154, 5. 
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Hie tamen et Cimbrog, et summa pericula rerum 
Excipit, et sohis tiepidantecn protegit urbeiti. 
Atque ideo postquam ad Cimbros, stragemque volabant, 
Qui nunquam auigemnt minora cadaveiu, corvi, 
Mebilis ornatur iauro collega seciind^. 

Plebeiae Deciorum animtt, plebeia fiierunt 
Nomina: pro tolis legionibus hi tamen, et pro 
Omiiibus auxiliiS) at()ue omni plebe JLatin^ 
Suf&ciunt Dts infernis, Tenreeque parenti : 
PluriB enim Decii, quam oui servantur ab iilis. 
AnciUa natus trabeam et diiadeina Quirini, 
Et fiisoes meruit, regum ultimus ille bonorum 
Prodita laxabant portarum clavstra tyrannii 
Exulibus juveoes ipsius consulis, et ouos 
IMagnum aliquid dubid pro libertate deceret, 
Qood miraretur cum Coclite Mutius, et qu«) 
Imperii fines Tiberimim ^irgo natavit. 



850 
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S60 
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^49. The <Hmbri,J The tVtttonet and 
t^imbti, neighbouring nations, joined 
^eir forces, and marched towards 
3Etome, by which they struck a terror 
throughout Italy. But C Maritts, with 
ig. Catullus the proconsul, marched out 
against them, sustained their attack, 
and totally defeated them. 

— jDangert ofaffairu'] When the af- 
fairs of Italy, of Rome especially, 
teemed to be in the utmost danger 
from these powerful enemies. 

250. And alone, ^c] Though Q. Ca- 
tullus was with Marius in Ais victory, 
yet Marius was the commander in chief 
m the Cimbrian war, therefore the 
whole honour of the victory was as- 
cribed to him. Conip. 1. 253. 

851. After ^4he crows, ^fc] And other 
birds of prey, which, after the battle, 
came to feed upon the slain. See Hom. 
II. i. 5. ii. 995, et al. ^. d. After the 
battle was ended. See sat. iv. 1. 111. 

S52. Greater carcases,] The Cimbrt 
were, in general, men of large stature. 

255. His noble colleague,] Q. Catullus, 
who had been second in command, and 
was of noble birth. 

— Is adorned with the second laurel.'] 
Received only the second honours of 

_ the day, 

254. 77ie Decii^ ^c.J These, though 
originally of low extraction, yet gained 
immortal honours, by sacrificing their 
llve«for their country; th« father in the 



Latin war, the sos in the Hetniscan, 
and the grandson in the war against 
Pyrrhus. 

2S5. H^hole legions, ^-c] The Romans 
had a superstition, that if their general 
virottld consent to be devoted to death; 
or sacrificed to Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, 
and the infernal Gods, all the misfor- 
tunes of his party would be transferred 
on thefr enemies. This opinion was con- 
firmed by several succ^isful instances, 
particularly two, in the persons of the 
Decii, father and son. The first being 
consul with Maniius in the wars against 
theLatitis, and perceiving the left wing, 
which he commanded, give back, called 
6ut to Valerius^ the high priest to per- 
form on him the ceremony of consecra- 
tion, (Livt, lib. viii.) and immediately 
spurred his horse into the thickest of 
the enemies, where he was killed, and 
the Romans gained the battle. Hts son 
afterwards died in the same manner in 
the war against the Gauls, with the 
like success. 

257. S^ffice.] t. e. To appease, and 
render them propitious to the Roman 
arms. 

258. Afore value, |^.] Such men as 
these are to be more highly prized than 
all the army and people for whom they 
thus nobly sacrificed their lives. 

259w £om frmn a servant maid.] Ser- 
vius TuUius, born of the captive Oricu« 
Igaa, But Livy supposes her to have 
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Yet he both the Cimbri, and the greatest dangers of afiairs, 
Sustains, and alone protects the trembling city. 250 

And so, after to the Cimbri, and to the slaughter, the crows 
Flew, who had never touched greater carcases, 
His noble colleague is adorned with the second laurel. 
The souh of the Decii were plebeian^ their names 
Plebeian : yet these, for whole legions, and for all 255 

Our auxiliaries, and for all the Latin common people,. 
Suffice for the infernal G^ds, and parent Earth t 
For the Decii were of more value jthan those who were saved 

by them. 
Bom from a servant maid, the robe and diadem of Romulus^ 
And the fasces, that last of good kings deserved* 260 

The youths of the consul himself were opening the fiistenings 
Of the gates, betrayed to the exiled tyrants, and whom 
Some great thing for doubtful liberty might have become. 
Which Mutius, withi^ocles, might admire, and the virgin 
Who swam the Tiber,^ the bounds of our empire.. S6& 



been wife to- a prince of Comiculttmi (a 
town of the Sabines in Italy,) who was 
killed at the taking of the town, and 
his wife carried away captive by Tar- 
quinius Priscus, and presented as a slave 
to his wif« Tanaquil, in whose service 
she was delivered of this TuUius. 

259. The robe, 4[e.2 The ensigns of 
royalty are here put for the kii^om, 
or royalty itself; so the fasces, for the 
highest offices in the state. See sat. iii« 
128, note. 

'^ Romului,'] Called Quirinus. See 
aat. iiA. 1. &7> note on *^ O Quirinns.'' 

26a Last of good kmgt.'] livy says 
that, with him, jjttsta ac kgitima regna 
ceciderunt» 

261. Toums of the tonnU, ^c.J The 
two sons of L. Junius Brutu^« Titus 
and Tiberiu^ who, after their father 
had driven Tarquiu, and his whole race 
out of Rome, and taken an oath of the 
Romans never more to suffer a king* 
entered into a conspiracy to restore the 
Tarquins^ the sum of which was, that 
the gates of the city should be left open 
in the night-time for the Tarquins to 
enter: to this purpose they sent letters, 
isnder their own hands,, with promises 
to this effect. 

2G1. The Jiislemngs, j-c.} The bars 
of the city gates, which were to be 
betrayed to the Tarquins. 

262. Exiled t^rants.l The Tarquins.. 

26J. Some great things ^c.^ It would 



have been becoming these sons of the 
patriot Brutus to have stricken sormt 
great stroke, that might have tended to* 
secure the public liberty; which, under 
tbe new government, after the expul* 
sion of the kings, must have been in ^ 
doubtful and uncertain state; not aft 
yet established. 

264. AftWius.} ScsBVola^ who,, when 
Persenna, king of Tuscany, had entered 
into an alliance i^ith the Tasquins, to 
restore them by lorce-, went into the 
enemy's camp with a resolution to kill 
their king Possenna, but, instead of 
him, killed one of hie guards; and» 
betng brought before the king, and 
finding his error, burnt off his right 
hand, as a penalty for his mistake. 

— Coc/es.} Horatius, being to guard 
a bridge, which he perceived the enemy 
would soon be master of,, he stood and 
resolutely opposed part of their army» 
while his own party repassed the bridge, 
and broke it down after theaa. He then 
threw himself» armed as he was, into 
the Tiber, and.escaped to the city.. 

265. Who tiwim^ \c\ Cklia, a Roman 
virgin, who was given to king porsenna 
as an hostage, made her escape from 
the guards^ and swam over the Tiber. 
King Porsenna was so stricken with 
these three instances of Roman bravery, 
that he withdrew his army, and courted 
their friendship* 
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Occulta ad patres produxit crimina senrus 
Matronis lugendus: at illos verbena jnstis 
Afficiunt pcenisy et legum prima securis. 
Malo pater tibi sit Tbersites, dummodo tu sis 
.dOaciaae similis, Vulcaniaque anna capessas, 
Quam te Thersitae similem producat Achilles. 
£t tamen, ut longe repetas, longeque revolTaa 
Nomen, ab in&mi gentem deducis asylo. 
Majorum primus quisauis fuit ille luorum, 
Aut pastor fuit, aut illud, quod dicere nolo. 



•AT, VIII. 



«70 



275 



t6S. A slave.'] Vindicioty a alavewho 
waited at table> overbearing part of tha 
4itcourM among the conspirators, went 
strait to the consuls, and informed them 
of what he had heard. The ambassa- 
dors from the Tarquios were appre- 
hended and searched; the'letters above 
•deiitioned were founid upoa them, and 
the criminals seized* 

— - Bewailed by matronst ^cJ] By the 
mothers of such of the conspirators as 
were put to death, as the sad cause of 
their destruction, by accusing them to ^ 
ti>e senate* 

—Produced.] Produxit— brought out, 
discovered. 

267. But ttripet, 4*^0 The proof being 
evident against them, they suffered th« 
punishment, (which was newly intro- 
duced) of being tied naked to a stake^ 
where they were first whipped by the 
lictor«> then beheaded: and Brutus, by 



virtue of his office, was unhappily 
obliged to see this rigorous sentence 
executed on his own chihlreab See 
JEn.vi. 817—23. 

268. First axe of the laws.] i. e. llie 
first time this sentence had been exe- 
cuted since the making of the law. 

269. Thersiies,} An ugly bufibon in 
the Grecian army before Troy. See 
HoM. II. B. 1. 216—22. 

270. AchiUes.2 iEacides-sB, t>r ii> so 
called from his grandfather JEacus^ 
who was the father of Peletis, the/iather 
of Achilles. 

— The Fuleanian arms,} Or armour, 
that was made by Vulcan, at the request 
of Thetis, the mother of Achilles, which 
could be pierced by no human force. 

27 1 . Than that Achilles^ 4^.} Hie poet 
here still maintains his argument, vtx. 
that a virtuous person, of low and mean 
birtbj may be great and respectable. 
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A slave, to be bewailed by matrons, produced <helr hidden crimes 

To the fathers : but stripes affected them with just 

Punishment, and the first axe of the laws. 

I had rather thy father were Thersites, so thou art 

Like Achilles, and take in hand the Yulcanian arms, 970 

Than that Achilles should produce thee like Thm^ites. 

And yet, however far you may fetch,, and far revolve 

Your name, you deduce your race from an infamous asylum. 

Whoever he, the first of your ancestors, was, 274 

Either he was a shepherd, oi? thai which J am unwilling to say* 



whereas a viciouf and profligate persPQi 
though of the noblest extraction, is de- 
testable and eontemptibJe. 

372. Uovfever far, ^e ] Juvenal here 
«trik99 at the root of all £amily-pride 
^moog the Romans, by carrying them up 
to their original. Revolve, roll or trage 
back, for however many generations. 

07J. An infamout am^ltm.J Romulus, 
19 ar4«r t9 promote the peopling of th^ 
city 'm its 4r8t infancy, ' established sm 
asylum, or sanctuary, where all outlaws, 
vagabonds, and criminals of all kinds, 
who oould make their escape tliither, 
wef4 fur^ to be safe, 

275. Mithi^ he tpat a sh^^kerd,} As 
were Romulus and Remus, and, their 
bringer up, Faustulus. 

'—Unwilling to ;ay. J As the poet does 
pot speak his own meaning, it may not 
t>^ very easy to deleriAioe it; but U it 



likely that he would insinuate, that none 
of the Romans had much to brag of in 
point of family grandeur, and that noi^e 
of them could tell but that they might 
have cpm9 £rqm spnie robber, or cut- 
throat, among th^ first fugitives to Rome, 
or even from something worse than that, 
if ^orse could be i and indeed RomuliU 
himself, their founder, was a parricide, 
for he is s^id to h^v^ killed ku brother 
^eqius. 

Thus Juvenal concludes this fine Sa« 
tu*e on family-pride, which he take* 
eyery occasion to mortify, by shewing, 
th^t whftt a man is in himself, oot what 
his ancestors were, i^ the ^reat matter to 
be considered. 

H^orth maket the man, the want of i$ 
the fellow ; 

The rest UaU but leather orprunelh. 
VQtm 
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ARGUMENT. 

J'utknatj in this Satire^ exposes and censures the detesUAk vice 
then practised at Rome. Some have thought that this is done 
too openly. SoFamaby — Obscosnam cinCeaorum et pathicorum 
turpitudmem acriter^ at nimis aperte insectaiur. Marshatt 
sa^Sy that J on account of eertainea^essions in this Satire, Jul. 
€. Scaliger advised every man of probity to abstain from the 
zehole work ofJuvenal. But, surely, this is greatly mistaking 
the matter, and not adverting dkty $o (he difference between 
9uch writers as exert their genius^ in the cause of vice, and s(y 
write upon it, as if they mshed to recommend it to the inut" 
gination, and thus to the practice of mankind, (as Horace 
among the Romans,, and Lord Rochester among us,-^} and such 

AG IKE yeYim^ quate toties mihi, NsBvole, tristis 

Occurras fronte obdua^ ceii Marsya victus. ^ 

Quid tibi cum vultu, qualem depr^nsus babiebat 

Rayola. dum Rhodopes uda terit in^uina barbt ? 

Ifios colaphum incutimus lambent! crugtula servo* Ofi 

Non erat hSc facie misembilior Crepereius 

PoUie, qui triplicem uauram praeatave paratusk . • 

Circuity et fatuos non invenit Unde repente 



Line 1. Navolus,] The poet, as an in- 
troduction to this Satire, in which he 
exposes and condemns the monstrous- 
impurities then reigning in Rome, brings 
to view, as an example of their evil con- 
sequences, one Naevolus, a monster of 
vice, who appears in a most shabby and 
forlorn condition, more like an outcast 
than a memberiof civil society ; ruined 
by those very vices by which he had 
thoueht to have enriched himself, Ju- 
venal is supposed to have met him often, 
lately^ in a state of the utmost dejection 



and' misery,- and now He asks him the 
reason of it. 

2. Marsyat,] A Phrygian musician^, 
who challenged Apollo, but was over- 
come by him, and flayed alive. 

4. JRavola.2 Some impure wretch, who» 
being detected with his mistress, in the 
situation here described, was confouad— 
ad with shame at the discovery. 

5. Bt^seuits.} Crustula — ^wafer», op 
such-like things ; or little sweet caket^ 
which used to be given to children* So 
Ho&.sati.i. 25, 6» 
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-n writer as Juvenal^ who exerted a Jine genius^ and an able 
pen, against vice, and in particular^ against that which is the 
<chief object of this Satire; in which he sets it forth in^ such 
terms as to create a disgust and abhorrence^ not only of those 
monsters of lewdness who practised i(, but also^of the vice itself: 
so thttt both might "be avoided by the indignant reader^ and be 
held in the highest detestation and horror. Such were our 
JPoeVk views in what he wrote^ and therefore the plainness of 
iiis eSpremons he^ doubtless^ thought much more conducive fp 
4his i^sired end, as tending to render the sulyect the more 
shocking, than if he had contented himself with only touching 
it with the gentler hand cf periphrasis^ or circumlocution. 

l-WOULD'know, why so often, Nfievolus, you me^et me^ 
'Sad, With a clouded brow, like the conquered Marsyas. 
What have you to do with a countenance, such as Ravola had 
Discovered in his lewd commerce with Rhodope? 
^We give VL box on the ear to a servant who licks biscuits. $ 

Not more miserable than this face was Crepereius ^ - 

;Pollio^ who, «ready to pay triple interest. 
Went about and found not topis— Whpnqe op a sudden 

Utpueris olim darU crusttda btandi table, liow miith more worthy of pn. 

iSoctgreSt elementa velint tU discere pri' nishtnent are such ivretchet as Ravola, 

ma, who indulge, without restraint, in the 

- , J, jt ,1 ^i • r ., n»o»t shameful impuriticsf 

.** mas^Jbndly sooth ibeir hoyi to ^_^^ CrepereiL Pollio.] A noted 

IFUrc^cs aad mmme<as. Fmncis. *P«°dthrift, ^ho could not borrow any 
•IT »» i,fMrc9 «»» #wowf»c€»«. M.p^ru.M.^» ^^^^ moue/, thougli t^ offered triple 

Crustula may here betmderstood of interest for it. 

sweetmeats in general. - 8. JVent about,} Hunting after money- 

The thought seems to be. If a slave ienders. 

lie beaten because he so far' indulges his •^Found not fooLtA Could not meet 

liquorish appetite, as to lick the cakev, with any who would be fools enough to 

«r meeuaeat8> as be brings them to trust ium with their moaey* 
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Tot rugs ? certe modico contentus agebas 

Vemam equiteni) conviva joco mordente facetus, 

Et salibud vehemens intra pomoeria natis. 

Omnia nunc contra: vultus gravis^ horrida sicc» 

Sylva comae ; nullus totfi nitor in cute, qualem 

Prsestabatcalidi circumlita fascia visci ; 

Sed fruticante pilo neglecta et squallida crura. 

Quid macies a^i veteris, quern tempore longo 

Torret ciuarta dies, olimque doniestica febris ? 

Deprfindas animi tormenta latentis in aegro 

Corpore, deprfindas et gaudia: sumit utrumque 

Inde babituro &cie8 : igitur flexisse videris 

Propositum, et vitae contmriud ire priori. 

Nuper enim (ut repeto) fanum Isidis, et Ganymedem 

Pacis, et advectae secreta palatia matris, 

£t Cererem (nam quo non prostat fcemina tetaplo?) 

Notior Aufidto moechus celebrare solebas^ 

(Q^od taceo) atque ipsos etiam inclinare maritos. 

NiEY* tJtile et hoc multis vitae genua : at mihi nullum 



10 



15 



25 



10. The Mght'tike daue,] i.e. Though 
sH home-born tlave, yet thou didst 
Irre «t jolly tnd happy fee if thou hadM 
^een a knight. 

Verna cqueft was a jocose 4>hrate 
among the Romans, to denote slaves who 
Appeared in a style and manner above 
their condition; these they ludicrously 
called vertss eqattet, gentiemen-daves, 
as we should say. The phrase teems to 
t)e tomething liice the French bourgeoia 
gentiUiomme, the cit -gentleman. 

In Falstaff's humorous account of 
justice ShaHow and his tefrantA, he 
'says, ** they, by observing him, do bear 
•* themselves like foolish justices ; he, by 
** conversing with them, is turned into a 
*' justice-lflie serving man.** 

1 1 . Witticisms^ 4cc.] Pomoerium (quasi 
|K>st murum) was a space about -the 
walls of a city, or town^ as well within 
as without, where it was not lawful to 
plough or build, for fear of hindering the 
defence of the city; hence, meton. a 
limit, or bound. 

By witticisms bom, or brought forth, 
within the pomoeria, or limits of the city, 
Juvenal means those of a polite kind, in 
^contradistinction to the provincial, 
coarse, low-born je»ts of the common 
slaves* Hence urbaaitas, from urbi, a 



city, means courtesy, civility, good 
manners, or what we call pofiteness. 

19. Ofdfy h<ut,'\ InseCBd of your hair 
being dressed, and moistened with per- 
ium^ ointments, it now stands up, with* 
out form or order, like trees in a wood* 

14. Warva g^^-l ^i* viscus was a 
composition of pitch, wax, resin, and cbe 
like adhesive tngredienis, whi<^, being 
melted together and spread on a cloth, 
"Were applied warm to those parts of tbt 
body where the hair grew. After re- 
maining some time, the cloth, which 
had been rolled round the part in form 
of a bandage, was taken oShT^ bringing 
away the hair with~it, and leaving the 
sldn smooth. Ihis practice was com- 
mon among the wradies whom the poet 
is here satirizing. 

16. The leanness^ {«.] What is the 
meaning of that lean and sick appear- 
aiice which thou dost exhibit ? like that 
of an old invalid, who has long been 
aflNcted, «iid ^onstiming with a quarun 
ague and fever ; so long, that h may be 
1o6ked upoii as domesticated, and ar 
become a part of the family. 

18. Tou may discover^ ^c.J The bo4y 
is an index to the mind ; a sickly, pale, 
languid countenance, bespeaks vexation 
and unhappinesi within* 
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So many wrinl(I<eB^ txrtiaiily, content wkh «. liUlei you acted 

The knight-like slave, a fafoettooa ^uest widi biting jest, JO 

And quick with witticisms bom wtthki ibci Umite c« the city. 

All is now contmry : n heavy countenance, a rough wood 

Of dry hair : no neainese in ail your skin, such as 

A bandage of warm glue daubed aboui you procured ; 

But your legs are neglected^ and fikby wkb aair growing. IS 

What means the leanness of an old «idL man, Vehom for a 

long time 
A fourth day parches, and a fever^ long since fiuniliar ? 
You may discover the tormiotts of a mind lurking in a sick 
Body, and you may discover joys : each habit the &ce 
Assumes from thence. Therefore yoa «eem to have turned 20 
Your purpose, and to go contrary to your former life. 
For lately (as I recoll^t) the temple of isis^ and the <jranymede 
Of (the templ&of) Peace, and the secret courts c^ Cybele, 
And Ce(es, for in what temple does not a womaa aiaad for 

hire?) SA 

An adulterer; mote known than Aufidtus, you used to frequent, 
And (which not to mention) to intrigue even wkh the verr 

husbands. 
NiBV. And this kind of life is useful to many, but I have no 



A •chterFoI, ^ay, aid heakhy Htik^ 
iyespeaks jo^ and ^cace. 

SttrrOw nor Joy can 4e »4usuit*d ^ 
nrti 

Our foreheads blab the secrets of •vmr 
heart, HaUvxt. 

20. Srom tkenw,] Veoth the mifid.— 
f. <{. The countenaace assBines the ap- 
pearaace «f sorrow or joy, irom the 
•erate of the mtad. 

-^Turned, |[«. j By thy tad and mise* 
rable afipearaiice, V do toiipose that 
iome tura or chaoge has happened, 
•nd that your former "wsej •£ life is 
quite altered* 

£2. The tempte if his.} 3ee tat. vi. 1. 
■4^ and 4iote. 

'"^he Ganymede^4;c,] Tbettattieof 
'Ottiymede, in the Mifde of Peace, tilms 
alt6 a place of rendesvibos for aU niaa- 
ner of lewd and debauched persons* 

23, ^bde,] Is described in the text 
by the phrase advectx tnatrta, becatfse 
1^ image of this mother i>f the iiods, 
«6 she was called, was brought to 
Jiome 4tom &aaeyigm. See «lt. lii. L 



IJ»8, and nolt. 

24. Ctr9$»l In 'loimer dnies the tem- 
ple mi Oeres was rteit to be approached 
imt kj chaste and cnodest woflsen^ but 
as vice aad lewdness i&creased« aU re* 
yereace for sao^ places deceased, 
and now even die teiapk of Ceres (see 
aat. vi. L 50, and note) was the resort 
of the iinpure of all denomkntionflb 

25. jh^dius,] ^me most noc^OH* 
debauchee. 

It it but lately, tays Juveaal, tba^ 
you used to baiint aU these famout 
abodes of lewdness- and prosticotion, 
and so to play your part, as to render 
yourself more noted than any body ^eite ; 
how comes it, NJetvolMS, that Iper-ceiVf 
such a wonderful change in your looks 
and behaviour? 

27. Tliiskind efii^^ j^c] Here Ne- 
vohis begins his answer to Juvenars in- 
quiries, and accounts for the ahabby 
•ad nuserahle appearance which l^e 
made, by shewing what poor wages 
auch^wretches worked for, wiksa highly 
favoured by their ^tn« 
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Inde oiperx pretium': pingnes aliquando laceraas, 

Muniroenta Cogse^ duri craBsique coloiis, 

Et male percussas textoris pectine Gralli, 90 

Accipiimis. Tenue argentum, Yencsque secunds. 

Fata regunt homines. Fatum est in parcibus illis 

Quas sinus abficondit : naflnsiiibisideracessant) 

3Nil faciei longi mensum incomita nervi : 

Quarovis 4e nudum spumanti Virro labello 35 

Viderit, et blandar, assiduse, densaeque tabellae 

Sollicitent : a Mr yti^ i^i?i»tfrm iif^fm KiHtiH* 

Quod tamen uUerius monstrum, quam mollis avaru^? 

Haec tribui) deinde ilia dedi, mox plura tulisti. 

CompuCat. et cevet. Ponatur calculus, adsiAt 40 

Cum tabukpueii: ntimerasestertia^uinque 

Omnibus in rebus; numerentur deinde labores. 

An &cile «t pronum est agere intra viscera penem 

Liegtcimum, alque illic hesiemae occurrere coense ? 

Servus erit minus ille miser, qui foderit agrum, 45 

Quam dominum. Sed tu sane tener, et puerum te, 

£t pulchrum, et dignum cyatho c(Bloquepuiabas« 

Vos humili asseclse, vos indulgebitis un(|uam 



28. Voarte, jfc.] Pingues here meant 
coarse, made of the wool as it came off 
the sheep*a back, full of grease and 
tilth; not washed and combed, like 
that of which the finer cloths ware made. 

'^Gormentu^ lacemas here si^ifies 
cloaks to keep off'the rain and wind in 
bad weather; thrywere (like our great 
coats) put over the other garments, to 
keep them dry; hence he caUs them, in 
the next line,munimenta togae, defences 
of the gown, or upper garment* 

90. The day^ 4fc.] A weaver's slay is 
that part of the loom which is drawn 
with force against tiie threads of the 
woof, to drive them close together, and 
to consolidate them with the warp. 
The cloth here descri!)ed had had very 
little pains taken in the making of it, 
and therefore was very coarse and bad. 
This sort of cloths was made in Gaul, 
and from thence carried io Rome, pro- 
bably for the cheap and ordinary wear 
of the common people. 

91. Thin money.'] Light, not of due 
• weight* 

«— 7%e second vein.] In mines there 
are finer and coaraer veins pf silver; the 



former, lets mixed with other bodies; 
the latter, more : hence this is called 
, silyeri v«n» seoundc, or of the second 
vein, beinff less pure, and, of course, 
less valiiable than the ^(her: of this the 
smaller and less valuable coins were 
made. 

32. Thefateit ^.^ By putting this 
dogma of the Stoics into the mouth 
of Nxvolus, the poet artfully insinu- 
ates, that many professors of stoicism, 
with all its austerities, practised the 
vice which, in this Satire, is so stigma- 
tised* See sat^iL L 8—15, and notes; 
also sat. ii. 1. €5^ and note. 

•95. Firro,} We often meet with this 
name in sat. v. and if the same person 
be here meant, he was not only a very 
rich man, but a sensualist of the basest 
and most unnatural sort. I should 
think it most probable, that here, as in 
many other places, Juvenal, though he 
makes use of a particular name, yet 
means to express the wl^oie tribe of de* 
linquenu in the same way. 

^Tho* Firro himself ihouSdy^cJ The 
poet proceeds in his ridicule of the Stoi- 
cidje, (as he calit t)iem, satt ii. 1. Ci.) 
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Reward of my pains from thence. Sometimes coarse garments^ 

Defences of the gown, of an harsh and homely colour, 

And badly stricken with the slay of a Gallic weavei^ 30 

We receive. Thin money, and of the second veinw 

The fates govem men. Fate attends even our 

Bodily accomplishments, for, if your stars fail youy 

The greatness of these is of no service : 

Tho' Virro himself should view you with the utmost SS 

Desire, and kind, assiduous, and numerous letters should 

Solicit : — (ot such a man entices others. 

But what monster can be beyond an efieminate miser ? — r 

^ These things I bestowed, then those I gave, soon you received 

" more." 
He computes, and sins on— ^^^ Let a reckoning be made, left 

^^ the slaves 4SX 

^^ Come with the ledger : — ^number five sestertiums 
*^ In every thing" — '' thealet my labours be reckoned— 
^^ Is it an easy and ready matter to engage la so much fiTth^ 
^^ And to rake into the recesses of the m^st horrid abomina* 

" tioB ? — 
^ The slave that digs the field will be less miserable. — 4S^ 

*^ But truly you are delicate, and thought yourself youngs 
^^ And beautiful, and worthy heaven and the cup. 
" WiH ye ever be kind to an humble attendant^ to- one whc^ 

^' makes 



•npponng them to make their dbctrine 
•f fatalitm si^servient even to tKeir 
enormous vices. 

56. Nwmerotu letters'} DeiMttdheUx. 
See sat. i. 120, note on densitsima; and 
tat. ii. 50, note on tabulaSb 

39. " These things^^^c] Here Naevo* 
Itts represents Virro as upbraiding him 
for demanding a recompence, and com- 
puting what Nsvolus had received of 
him from time to time. 

40k** Leta reckoning,** j'CJ «,^c^ ^^ 
account be stated between us, sayi 
Virro; tet one of the slaves come with 
my account-book, ubulae— iw ^^ aceepti 
ct ezpensiy. my ledger-book, or jouEnal, 
where my daily accounts are kept, and 
youMl find that you have had of me, 
reckoning every thing, (omnibus in 
rebus, eomp. 1. 39*,) five sestertia (about 
401. 7s. Id.), sujrely I owe you nothing!'* 
See AiNsw. Tabula, No.. 5* 

42. My labours***} Labores,. pains^ 
drudgery; *' now, reckon these, ' says 
Nievolus, ** on the other side o( the 



** account.'** 

43. ** Is a an easy\ cjc] Here the 
poet, in language too gross for literal 
translation, but well suited to his pur- 
pose, exposes the unnatural and horrid 
filthiness of that detestable vice^ which 
it is the business of this Satire to lash^ 
and to condemn, in the severest and 
most indignant terms. 

4€i " DeUcaU^** ^c.} q» d. Perhapg 
you will represent yourself as so en^g-' 
kig, that I ought not to have expected 
any thii^ for ministering to your plea- 
sures. 

47v<< Heaven and the cup**} Alludlntf 
to the story of Ganymede, the fableS 
minion of Jupiter, snatched up. by Ju^ 
piter from mount Ida, and carried to 
heaveo, where he was- made cup-bearer 
to the gods instead o€ Hebe. See sat. 
xiii. 43, 4. All this is ironical, and con^* 
tains a most bitter sarcasm on Virro^ 
now old and infirm,, and almost worn 
out in vice. 

48* « An attendant/*} A follower, atf 
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Cnkoriy jam nee morbo donare parati ? 
En cui tu viridem umbcUam, cui'succina mittaa 
Grandia, natalb q^otteB redit, aut raadidum ver 
Incipii ; et stratd pc^itus knigique cathedra 
Munera fiBmineis traeiat seoreta oalendis. 
Die, passer, cui tot montes, tot praedia senraa 
Appula, tot milvos intra tua paacua lasBO»? 
Te Trifolinus ager fcecundis Titibus impkt, 
Suspectumaue jugura Comis, et Gbmrua inania. 
Nam quis plura Unit victuro dolia musto? 
Quantum erat exhausti lumboi donare elteotia 
Jugeribus pauck ? mdiuane hie rosticus in&nd 
Cum matre, et casulis, et cum lusore catello, 
Cymbab pulsantis legatum fiet amict ? 
Improbus es, cum poscis, ait ; sed pensio clamat^ 



60 



hanger-ooy at the poor clients were, to 
rich ^ men. A like character it to be 
miclerttood of the other word, cvltoriy 
which tignifiet a worthipper, one that 
maket court to, or waitt upon another; 
such at cultivate^ by attention and atti* 
duity, the favour of great men. The 
Italians, at thit day, use the phrase pa- 
tron colendittimo*— colendi«iimo pa* 
drone. 

If you are so sparing of your libera* 
Itty towards those who minister to your 
pleasures, you (vos, t. e, such at you) 
win hardly be generous to thote who 
Want your charity. 

49. *< On your diseate.**} Morbut, in a 
mratal tense, denotes any odd humour, 
snreatonable passion, or vice, which 
may well be styled a disease of the 
mmd. See sat. ii. 1. 17. and I. 50. 

50. Behold him, fcj The tarcatm on 
Virro still continues. See thi« beautiful 
Ganymede^ to whom you are expected 
to make presents on his birth-day, such 
as a green umbrella to keep off the sun 
from spoiling his complexion, and amber 
toys and gewgaws, which women are 
to fond of. It wat usual, among the 
Romant, to make pretentt on birth« 
days. 

5 1 . J4but spring.} The birth of Venus 
was celebrated on the calends of March, 
(our March 1.) They then celebrated 
the Matronalia, when the Roman ladies, 
dressed up, sat in chairs, or reclined 
on couches, and received presents from 
their adinircFt. This wm iiaitated by 



the f ffeminate Virro* 

52. JHaced,} Seated, or reclined, Hks 
the women. 

^^Strowed and long.] Losft cathedra^ 
from its form, teemt to denote a couch» 
on which a person can recline at length j 
these, among the fine ladies, were usually 
ttrowed, or spread, with carpets an^ 
other oroainents, sufh «t fioe-wro^ghe 
and easy pillows, &c. 

55, Handles."} Fingers them, as we 
say. I read tractat— ^not tractas— 
wnich last seems not to answer the cui, 
1. 50, or, indeed, to make sense. See 
BaiTAMr in loc. 

54. Spa9¥ow.} It it taid that sparrows 
art the most talapiout of all bir^j hence 
he gives this name to Virro. A biccev 
tarcasm. 

54-^5. JpjyuHtin farms.} Appuliawat 
reckoned the most fertile part of Italy} 
though mountainous and barren near the 
sea-coast. See sat. iv. 96, 7. 

55, So tntmykit^, ju;.] He represents 
Virro*s estate to be so large as to tire 
the kites in flying over it* See Pkimivs, 
tat. iv. 1. 2§. 

SQ. TrifoUne field.} A part of Cam* 
pania, fambut for producing vast quan« 
tities of grass called trefoil, and some of 
the finest vines. 

-^FiUtyou.} Implet. This well ex- 
presses the vast- supply of wine." 

57. Seen alofi, ^-c.} Mount MUenut, 
to called from Mitenut, the companion 
and trumpeter of ifineat, (see Ma. v'u 
SSir^6.) now Capo Misenaj it hangt« 
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*' (lis coyrt, who are now not ready tp bestow on your disease?" 
Behold him to whom you must send a green umbrella^ to whom 

great 60 

Pieces of amber, as often as his birth-day returns^ .or the motet 

sprinff 
Begins : placed on a chair, both strowed and long. 
He handles secret gifts in the feminine calends* 
Say, sparrow, for whom so many mountains, so many AppuUaa 
Farms you keep, so many kites tired within yourpasturea? bi 
A Trifoline field (ills you with fruitful vines^ 
And the hill seen aloft at Cumse, and empty Graurus. 
For who stops up more casks with wine likdy to live ? 
How much had it been to present the loins of an exhausted client 
With a few acres? It is better thai this rustic infant, 60 

With its mother and their cottage, and with the cur their 

Slay-fellow, 
d become the legacy of a friend beating the cymbals ? 
^^You are impudent when you a8k|" saye be. *^But rent 
" calls ont. 



M it were, over the city of Cum«> M if 
it threatened to fall upon it* It was fa- 
mous for good vines. 

57* Smiiiif Gawmu] A mpuataiii of 
Campania, near PuteoU. Spme think 
that the poet gives it the epithet inanif, 
void or empty, on account of the void 
p^rts of it, which were oecaiioned by 
numerous caverns or hollows. Hence 
Holyday rendered inanisGaurut, hollow 
Gaurus* This also was f»motia fur its 
wine. 

5$, Stopi up» 4r<^.} Lino signifiet, litt- 
rally, to betmear9 or daub, and is ap. 
plied to the manner of stopping up the 
bungs or mouths of their wii^e vessels 
with pitch or plaister, in order to keep 
the air from the liquor. $ef Hom. od« 
XX. Ub. i. I. 1—3. 

— Uk^jf to Uve} I. #. To \>e very 
•pariogly bestowed, and so tp endure to 
a great age. Mustum signifies new wine, 
^ it comes from ihe press to the catk. 

59t fftiw mucht iC'2 After meotioniag 
thesiarge estate of Virro, N^evoluv repre- 
sents it as no great matter for him to bf- 
ftow a few acres on im old slave, worn 
out in bis service. 

— The iQitu} This insinuates the hof- 
rid services which Na^volys h»d fMf* 
formed. 

VOL, I. 



ea Is H better, 4i«.] The little iketeh 
of rustic simplicity, in these two lioes, it 
very pretty. 

62. A friemd hea^ the csfmbaU,} By 
this periphrasis is meant one of the G«(- 
U, or priests of Cybele. $ec sat. vU 1. 
510<^15. aat. viii. 1. 176. «nd Praaiuf, 
9at. V. L 1 8^. They were eunuchf , and 
most impure in their practices. Njtvolus 
usee the word amici here, in order to 
denote the infamous and iatimau coo* 
oectioa whicb Virro had with one of 
these. Would it be better, says he, to 
leave a small farm, and its little appur* 
tenancea, to one of those lewd prieitfi 
that are living in sloth and plenty, than 
to me, your poor drudge, who have ^eea 
worn out in yoiir service? 

63. ** Ton are impwUnt,*' ^.J In vain 
does N«volu» plead his servicca, im vain 
does he argue the case, that he may get 
•ome reward for them. Instead of t^, 
Virro abiiises him, awd calls him un im- 
pudent fellow, for asking^ any tbin^ 
more than be has already biid. 

•^•» But rent,*' ^-c] 9* 4. You mty 
call me whsit you please for asking, but 
my necessities force me to be tbua 
importunate* I have r^t to pay, a 
slave to maintain, and soon must have 
anprb«r; tl^esf tbin^ bi4 «»e beg oo. 
2Q 
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Posce : sed appellat puer unictra, ut Pdyphemi 

Lata acies, per quam solers evasit Ulysses : 65 

Alter emendiis erii ? namqne hie non sufiicit ; ambo 

Pascetidi. Quid agam brumft spirante? quid, oro, 

Quid dicam scapulis puerorum mense Decembri^ 

Et pedibus ? durate, atque expectate cicadas ? 

Verum ut dissimules, ut mittas caetera, quanto 70 

Meliris pretio, quod, ni tibi deditus essem, 

Devotusqtie citeris, uxor tna rirgo maneret f ^ 

Scis certe auibus ista modis, quam satpe rogSris^ 

Et quae pomcitus : fugientem sxpe puellam 

Amplexu rapui ; tabulas qtioque rirperat, et jam 75 

8ignabat: totS vix hoc ego nocte redemi, 

Te plorante foris. Testis mihi lecculus, et tu, 

Ad quem pervenit lecti sorob, et dominse vox. 

Instabile, ac dirimi coeptum, et jam pene solutum 

Conjugrnm in multid domibus servavit adulter. 80 

Quo te circumagas? quae prima, aut ukima ponas? 

Nullum ergo meritum est, ingrate ac perfide, nuHum-,. 

Quod tibi filiolus, vel filia nascitur ex me? 

ToUis enim, et libris actorum spai^ere gatides 

Argumenta vki. Foribus suspenc^ coronas ? 85 



64 — 5. *• FolyftUetM^s fye*"] A giant 
ef Sicily, and one of ^e Gydops, who 
had but one eye, and that in hit fore- 
head, which Ulysset, by craft, put out, . 
and escaped from him. See ^u. iii. L 
6J5— 7. 

^. rf. A« the anguish of Polyphcme's 
wounded eye made him roar o«it for re- 
venge against Ulysses, so the wants of 
my poor servant make him call out upon 
me for a supply. Appelk) sometimes 
signifies to call upon for a thing, to dun. 

AfNSW. 

Harv«y has rendered this passage, 
My single boy (like Polyphemui eyey ' 
Mourns his harskjiite, and weeps form 

sujjp/y. 
66. •• Jmother^ 4|»;] I must purchase 
another -slave, then I shall have two to 
keep; aiKl when the cold winter pinches 
them, what shall I say to their naked 
shoulders, or to their shoeless feet, if I 
get nothing for myself ? Shall I bid them 
Wait the rrturn of spring? Expectate 
cicadas lV}t*ton. Grasshoppers here 
stand for the time of year when they 
chirp, i. e. spring. 
' 70. Dwiemife, <^c,']q, d. Dissemble as 



you pFease your sense of my deserts for 
what's pMt ? nay, though you say no- 
thing of the rest of my good services, 
what, if I had not been entirely devoted 
to you and your interest, would have 
become of your marriage? You know 
full well, that if I had not suppUed your 
place, your wife, finding you impotent 
and debilitated, would have destroyed 
the marriage- writings — tabulas (see sat. 
X. L 3J6, and note): nay, she was actu- 
ally upon tht brink of signing fresh ar» 
tides with another (signabai)— but I 
prevented it, by my assiduous servicea 
on your behalf. 

The whole of this passage is to set 
forth the dreadful debauchery and pro- 
fligacy of the times, when men, of Viri cH 
character, could marry young women, 
libctorum procreancTormn gratia, as ft 
was expressed in the marriage-writings, 
and then, to save their state of debility 
froro being known, to prevail on their 
wives to throw themselves into the arms 
of adulterers, that they might be gotten 
with-child, and thus prevent also the dis- 
solution of the marriage-contract for the 
husband's impotency, by which they 
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** Ask : — but my only slave calls, ad Polypheme s 
*' Broad eye, by which crafty Ulysse* escaped: 65 

^' Another will be to be bought, for this does not suffice — both 
** Are to be fed. What sUall 1 do when winter blows? what, 

" 1 pray, 
^ What shall I say to the shoulders of my slaves i^ the month 

" of December, 
" Andto tlieirieet? — Stay, and expect the grasshoppers !" 
But however you may dissemble, however omit the rest^ at 
how great a 70 

Price do you reckon it, that, unlesH I had been to you a resigned 
And a devoted client, your wife would remain a vii'gin ? , 

You certainly know by what wethods-r-how oft you asked 

those things. 
And what you promised: how often the flying girl 
I caught in my embrace: she had broken the tables, and now 75 
Was signing. 1 hardly redeemed this in a whole night, 
You weeping without-doors : the bed is my witness, aad thou, 
Who wast thyself ear- witness of every circumstance. 
Unstable wedlock, and begun to be broken off, and almost 

dissolved^ 
An adulterer, in many houses, has preserved. 80 

Whither can you turn?— what can you place first or last? 
Is it therefore no merit, ungrateful and perfidious, none. 
That a little son or a daughter is born to you by me ? 
For you bring them up, and in the books of the acts you de- 
light to publish 
Arguments of a man. Suspend garlands ^t your d^ors — * 85 



would have lost the wifeS fortune, 
-which, after the divorce, she might ?i ve 
to another. The 79th and 80th hnes 
speak the frequency of such horrid deeds. 
Barrenness and impotency were causes 
of divorce among the Romans. 
* 74. rA£'^3(»»igpW.]Virro*8 young-wife, 
who often attempted to elope, and was 
as often stopped by the blandishments 
of Nxvolus. . See sat. ii. 59, and note. 

75. Broken the tables,) Cancelled the 
marriage-contract, written on thin ta> 
blets of wood, by breaking them. See 
tat. ii. 58, note 2. 

81. Whither, ^c] Circumago is to 
turn round, or about, and here intimates 
the situation of a person surrounded with 
difficulties^ as Virro is supposed tabe by 



Kxvotus, so" as not to be aMe to an<« 
swer his arguments, or, a* we say in 
English, not to know which way to turn 
himself, or where to begin his defence. 

84. Tou bring them up,] See Ainsw. 
Tollo, No. 4. 

"^Books of the acts.] The public re- 
gisters, in which, by an ordinance of 
Servius Tullius, all children were to be 
•et down, together with their names and 
time of their birth. 

85. i/rgum^n/so/'a man.} Though the 
<hiid be mine, yet, being born of your 
wife, it is registered as yours, and thus 
becomes an argument of your manhood. 

— Suspend garlands, ^-c.J 'J;'hi8 was 
usual on all festal occasions, and partis 
cularly on the birth of childrea. 
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Jam pttlaret: dddimm quod &mae ooponere poBsis* 
Jufm parenlis habea ; propter me scriMris hseres ; 
li^gMuiii oaine capis, nee non et dulce oaducam* 
C!omiiioda praHerea junguntur multa cadocie, 
Si numeram^ si tres implevero.— 

P. Jmtadotoris^ W 

NvTok. causa tui : contra tamen ille quid aflfert? 

N. Negligit, atque aiium bipedem sibi qu«rit aselluro. 
Haec soli oommissa tibt celare Kiemento, 
Et tacitus nostras intra te fige querelas ; 

Nam rsB mortifbra en inimicus pumice laBYict. 95 

Qui modo secretum oommtserat, ardet, et odit ; 
TVoiquam prodiderim quicquid.tcio : sumere ferrum, 
Fuste aperire caput, candelam apponere valvis 
Non duoitat. *rfec contemnas, aut deepicias, quod 
Ifis opibus nunquam cam est anmma veneni. 100 

Erm occulta teges, ut curia Martis Athenis* 

P. O Corydofi, Corydon, secretum divitis ullnm 
Esse putas? ftenri ut taceant, jumenta loqueniur, 



es. Ihtmghtn^ ie.1 As I have oc- 
Cttiioned your being repated a £itlitr, I 
' liaTe conferred that upon you which will 
atop the mouth of all scandalous reports 
coocemiug your impotencv. Dedimus 
(synec.) for dedi; or dedimus mar be 
snanat to apply to the wife as well as 
Kievolus, who tofether had brought all 
this to past. 

87. Written heir, |«.] If a legacy 
were left to a single man» it was void by 
the Papiao law; and if to a married man 
liatring do children» he could take but a 
part of it, the rest fell to the public 
treasury; but if the legatee had chil- 
dren, he took the whole. 

S8. lFmtfaU.1 Caducum was a legacy 
left upon condition, as of a maa*s having 
children, or the like; on failure of which 
it fell to some person whom the testator 
bad substituted heir i. e, the person ap. 
pointed heir, in case of the failure of the 
condition, in the room of the first le- 
gatee. This was something like what we 
call a windfalL Meiaplv from fruit 
blown offa tree by the wind figuratively, 
a lucky chance, some estate, or profit 
unexpectedly come to one. Phillips. 

89. 3fai^ coHwmUencet, ^e,} Added to 
this* you will be entitled to many con- 
venient privileges if I should have three 
children by your wife, for they will all 
pass for yours. The jui trium libero- 



nim exempted a man from being a guar- 
dian, a situation of much trouble, (See 
KximxTT, Antiq. Rom. book iii. c. 
ISS.) a priority in offices, and a treble 
proportion of corn (See ib. c. 5a ) on its 
moiitM^ distribution* These, andother 
convemenses, are joined, junguntur« 
t. e, are to be reckoned, as annexed to 
the contingencies which accrue to the 
man who has three children. 

This was where the parents lived ia 
Romei if they lived elsewhere in Italy, 
they were to have five children ; if in any 
of the Roman provinces, seven ; other- 
wise they could not claim the advan- 
tages of the jus trium liberorum. 

In all this seemingly serious remon* 
strance of Nsevolus with Virru, the old 
and impotent debauchee, Juvenal n^wt 
seriously lashes all such characters aa 
are here described, with which it ia 
plain that Rome at that rime abounded. 

90. The cause^ 4*0.] The poet here in- 
terrupts Narvolus, by observing that, to 
be sure, his complaints were just; and 
then, by means of NsevoJus, to carry on 
his satire against such characters as 
Virro's, he demands what answer Virro 
could make to all this. 

92. He negUcts^ 4c^] The poet here 
sliews the true spirit and temper of these 
wfetcbes towards the drudges of their 
infamous pursuits and pleasures. Wheo 
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You are now a father : 1 have giV6n what you may oppose to 

report. 
You have the rights of a parent: by my means you are written 

heir, 
You receive all the legacy : not to say some sweet windfall. 
Moreover many conveniences are joined to windfalls, 
If 1 should fill up the number three. — 

Jttv. The cause of your grief, Naevolus, 

Is just. But what does he bring against it i 

NjEv. He neglects me, and seeks another two-legged ass 

for himself. 
Remember to conceal thes6 things committed to you alone, 
And silent fix within thee my complaints ; 

For an enemy, smooth with pumice-stone, is a deadly thing. 95 
He who lately committed the secret, burns^ and hates. 
As if 1 had betray'd whatever 1 know : to take the sword. 
To open my head with a club, to put a candle to my doors, 
He doubts not. Neither contemn nor despise, that. 
To these riches, the provision of poison is never dear. 100 

ThereEbre you conceal secrets, as the court of Mars at Athens. 

Jvv. O Corydon, Corydon, think you there is any secret 
Of a rich man ? if the servants should be silent, the cattle will 

speak. 



they begta to be knportoatte for money, 
and tfpbriid them with thftir ta-vioet, 
they eitt them o0, and, on the least 
aormise of their revealing what hai 
pasted, will net temple to attatttnate 
them. 

99. jinoiker iwthtegged ats,"} L «. An* 
tft\tQr poor drndge^ Who, like me,, wiir 
be fool enough to be in the tituation ki 
which I ha'^e been. 

95. Smooth with pumice^ ^,] These 
cflnnninate wretchea, in order to make 
their skins smooth, robbed theoMelres 
with a pumice-stone, to take off the 
liair. By this periphrasis Nasvolus de- 
acrtbet such at Virro, whose means, as 
well as inclination, to revenge, would 
make them dangerous enemies, if pro.^ 
▼oked. 

96. Il€ ivAo UUeljf, ^c,} Virro, who 
made me privy to his secret practices, is 
iaH of fear lest 1 should discover them, 
and therefore burns with anger and ha- 
tred against me> almost as much as if I 
had betrayed him; therefore take care 
that you don*t reveal what I have said, 
for he will stick at nothing to be re- 
▼«Dged« See tat, ili. U 49^52; and IIJ. 



99. Hsitbsr cmtemmt 4|t;.j Don't make 
light of what 1 am going to aay; but 
such rich men as Virro^ if offendfd, 
never think they buy poison too dear 
to gratify their revenge. 

101. Conceal secrets, ^cj q, d. There- 
fore one is forced to be as secret as the 
Areopagus. The judges of this court 
gave the'ur suffrages hy night, and Uk 
silence, by characters and alphabetical 
letters; and it was a capital crime 
to divulge the votes by which their 
seutence was past. ' See Areopagus. 

AiNSW. 

102. Corydon, ^c] Juvenal hu- 
morously styles Nsvolus, this paramour 
of old Virro, Corydon, in allusion to 
Vnio. £cl. ii. 1, 2. 

"■^Thinkyou^ ^-cj Do you think that 
any thing which a man does, who it 
rich enough to have a number of ser- 
vants, can be kept secret? If it can't be 
proved that the lervantt have been 
blabbing, yet every thing will be known 
bv tome means or other, however un- 
likely, or remote from our apprehentioB* 

103. The cattle, ^c.J By thit, and the 
following hyperbolical exprettions, is 
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Et canis, et |>ostes, et marmora : claude fenestras. 
Vela tegant rimas, junge ostia, tollit^ lumen 
E medio, taceant omnes, prope nemo recumbat: 
Quod tamen ad cantum galli facit ille secundi, 
Proxiraus ante diem caupo sciet, audiet et quae 
Finxerunt pariter librarius, archimagiri, 
Caiptores : quod enim dubitant componere crimen 
In dominos ? quodes rumoribus ulciacuntur 
fialtea ? nee deerit, qui te per comptta qvicciut 
Noientem, et miseram vinosus inebriet aurem* 
lllos ergo roses, quicquid pauio ante petebas 
A nobis, laceant iUi, sea prodere raalunt 
Arcanum, quam subrepti potare Falemi, 
Pro populo fkciens quantum Lau fella bibebat. 
Vivendum recte,cum propter plurima, tum his 
Praecipue causis, ut linguas mancipiorum 
Contemnas : nam lingua qiali pars pessima servi. 



105 



HO 



115 



120 



held forth the nature t>f gvtih, which, 
however secretly incurred, will yet, 
somehow or other, especially in persons 
of high stations, come to be known, 
fio the prophet Habakkuk, speaking of 
those who build fine houses for them- 
selves by rapine and destruction, says, 
** The stone shall cry out of the wall, 
^ and the beam ovt of the timber shall 
•« answer it." Ch. ii. 9—1 1. 

A like sentiment occurs, £ccl. x* 20. 

105. Take the iight^ feJ] That ao6ody 
may see what is doing. 
• K)6. Let all be tUeni.'] Every thing 
hushed into midnight silence. Some 
read clament here, but surely taceant 
best agrees with the rest of the passag^e* 

107, IVkat he does, ^-c] What the 
rich roan does in secret, under the dark, 
ness and <:overto€ the night, will yet be 
known before it is quite day, Hoiyday 
has a long note on the crowing of the 
<?ock, to which I refer the reader. Ju- 
venal seems to be the best commentator 
on thiscastum galU secundi, and direas 
us to understand it of the season just be- 
fore the day breaks — ante diem, 1. 108; 
intimating the smaU space of time be- 
tween the act and the knowledge of it. 
We often meet with mention of the di&> 
Cerent times of cock crowing, to mark 
different periods between midnight and 
day.hreak. Corop. Mark xiv. 30, 72. 
wnh Mark sv. J. 



Shakespeare narks an «arly seasoa, 
after midnight, by '* the first cock.'* 
1 Hen. IV. act ii. scene i. It is certain, 
however, that cocks crow, earlier or 
later, at di^erent times of the year. 
See Hea. lib. i. sat. i. I. 10. 

108. The next winter,] The taverns at 
Rome were not only places of public 
resort, but, like our coffee-houses, the 
marts for news of all kinds. These were 
opened very early, and probably were 
the resort of servants in great familtcs^ 
before their lords were^irriog. 

109. The steward.'] Librarius signifies 
a book-writer, a transcriber; also a 
keeper of hooks of accounts. As this 
is the occupation of the steward in a 
great family, I have yet therefore &• 
rendered it.^ 

— Master-^cooks,'] Or head-cooks, from 
Gr. «c^;^s$, the ]^rincipal or chief, and 
fAay%t^fS, a cook. 

— Carvers,} Carptores — these were 
also servants in great families, whose 
occupation it was to help to set the 
dishes on the table, and then to carve 
for the CQmpany. See sat. v. 120—4. 

We are to suppose these head servants 
of a rich family getting together at the 
tavern to take a morning whet, and 
there inventing lies against their master. 

111. Straps j Baltea— belts, or straps 
made of leather, with which the masters 
corrected theiy slaves; in revenge fo^ 
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And the dog, and the posts, and the marbles: shut the windows,, 
Let curtains cover the chinks, close the doors, take the light 105 
Out of the way, let all be silent, let nobody lie near : 
Yet what he does at the crowing of the second cock, 
The next vintner will know before day, and vnlthear what 
The steward, the master-cooks, and carvers have together 
Invented: for what crime do they hesitate to frame against 1 10 
Their masters ? how often arestraps revenged 
By rumours? Nor will there fail one who witt seek thee thro* 

the streets 
Unwilling, and, smelling of wine, wrll inebriate your wretched 

ear. 
Therefore you should ask them, what a little before you sought 
From me : let them be silent : but they had rather betray 115 
A secret, than drink of stolen Falernan, 
As much as LaufeUa, sacrificing for the people, drank. 
One should live rightly, as on many accounts, so especially 
For these causes, that the tongues of slaves you may 
Contemn : for the tongue is tlie worst part of a bad servant. 130 



whicb> th«re was nothing, which the 
slaves would not invent against their 
masters. 

112. The streets.'] Compitum denotes 
a cro8S*way, or street where several 
ways met ; here the country people met 
together to keep their wakes after they 
had finished their husbandry. See sat. 
XV. L 42, and note. The greatest con- 
course of peoplie being in such places, 
the fellow, here mentioned, was most 
likely to find somebody to tell his tale 
to. 

1 13. UttwSling.'} t. e. However un- 
willing you may be to listen to him. 

— Smelling of wine,} Vinotus. Some 
Sunken fellow wiU think it a good fro- 
lic to find you out, and attack you in 
the street. Cemp. sat. iii. 278. 

— ff^iil in^iate, ^fc.j The ear is me- 
taphorically said to drink the sounds 
which are poured into it. PaopsnT. 
eleg. vi. lit), iii. 

— Suspensis auribus ista bibam» 
And Ho A. ode xiii. lib. ii. 

Densum humeris bibit aure valgus* 

When the ear is filled and over- 
charged with impertinent discourse, it 
iM said to be inebriated. The French 
say of a talkative person^ il m'enyvre 
.de son caquet. 



ri4. jtsk them, ^-c] My being silent 
will do you little service, unless vou 
could silence these slanderers. Enjpin 
these to silence^ as just now you did 
me. 

116. Stolen Falernan.] Filched from 
their masters, and therefore the ^more 
delicious. See Paov. ix. 17. 

117. LaufiUa,] A priestess of Vesta, 
who in celebrating the rites of the 
Bona Dea, together with the women 
worshippers, drank herself into drunken 
fury. See sat. vi. 1. 513 — 20. Some 
read Saufeio. 

— Sacrificing^'} The verb facio, to do, 
standing singly, in this connection, has 
always this sense. Vuta. £cl. iii. 77. 

Cumfaciam vituld jnofrugibus, ijise vcr 
nito. 
The word sacra is understood. 

So operari, Viao. Geor. i. 339. Lat- 
tis operatus in herbis — i. e. sacris ope- 
ratus. See sat. xii. I. 92. 

So the Greek j5i^«, and the Heb. Htt^ir, 
which, in their primary sense, signify to 
make or do, are also used for sacrificing. 

Its. Live rigluly} This is the best 
way to silence slander, or to despise its 
malice. See 1 Pet. ii. 12; and iii. 16. 

119. Tongues of slaves.} Comp. I. 
109—11. 
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Deterior tamen bic, qui liber non erit^ Ulis 
Quorum animaa et farre suo custcxJitY et a^re. 

N. Idcirco, ut possim linguain contemnei*e aervi, 
Utile consilium mocio, seel commune, dedisti : 
Nunc mihi quid suades post damnum temporis, et spfis ]?d 

Deceptas? festinat bnim decurkere velox 

FloSCULUS ANGUSTiB, MlftERJBQUE BREVliSlMA VITA 

PoRTio : dum bibimusi dum serta, unguentRi puellaa* 
Poacimut, obrepit non intellecta aenectus. 

P. Ne trepiaa : nunqnam pathicus tibi deerit amicus, 130 
Stantibus et salvis his coilibus : undtque ad iUos 
Conveniunt, et carpentis et navibus, omnes 
Qui digito scalpunt uno caput: altera major 
Spes superest, tu tantum erucis imprime dentem* 

N. Haec exempla para felicibus : at mea Clotbo 155 

Ef Lachesis gauclent, si pascitur inguine venter* 
O parvi, nostrique Hjares, quos thure minuto, 
Aut farre^.et tenui soleo exornare coronA, 
Quando ego figam aliquidt quo sit mibi tuta senectus 
A tegeteet baculo? viginti millia fcenus, 140 

Pignoribus poaitis? argenti iraacula puri^ 



^191. ffeit worse f f c] The tattlrng qt 
•enrantt about the iniuter^ secrets is 
hid enough; but worie still is that roas- 
ter, who, by delivering himself up to 
the practice of secret vices, puts himself 
into the power of his servants, and 
Ifvet under a perpetual bondage, for 
fear they should discover what they 
know of him. 

1«2. WhoMctives^ ^c,"] /. e. Whom he 
maintains and nourishes. 

— Cbni.] Far signifies all manner of 
com, meal, or flour; and here may 
stand for the food in general which the 
slaves ate, and for which the master 
paid, as for their dofhes and other 
necessaries. 

125. Njbv. Therefore, ^e,1 The poet 
represents Naevolus as confessing the 
goodness of his advice in general, but 
wants to know what is to be done in 
his particular case^ who is growing 
eld under loss of time and disappoint- 
ment. 

126. The hasty littie fiovmt ^c] See 
Is. iL 6, 7. James i. 10^ 1 1. 1 Pet. i. 
24. 

128. ChapletB 6hUnienis^ ^^c.} Tn the 
midst of all our festal mirth. See Hoa. 



lib. ii. ode vii. 1. 6^ 8. Wisd* Si. 1— 9. 

1^. Fear noif j-c] The poet, in hit 
answer to what Naevolus had said, acgra- 
vates, if possible, his satire on the lasci- 
vious BomanS| by representing Rom« 
as the common rendezvous of the lewd 
and effeminate from all parts; not only 
of Italy, but of regions beyond the 
seas: the former are represented as 
coming in vehicles by land ; the latter, 
in ships by sea. 

IJI. Tkete ht'Os.} Rome was built on 
seven hills, which here are put for Rome 
itself. 

152.T(lere cowie.] Conveniunt-^come 
together, .convene, meet. 

133. Who fcratch, ^cJ] By this peri- 
phrasis are described tnose unnatural 
wretches, who dressed their heads like 
women; and who, if they wanted to 
scratch them, gently introduced one 
finger only, fbr fear of discomposing 
their hair. This phrase was proverbial, 
to denote surh characters. 

133 — ♦. Greater hope^ ^c"} Fear not, 
Ksvolus, of meeting with a pathtc 
fl>iendj more generous than Virro, among 
these strangers only qualify thyself 
for their pleasures by stimulating food. 
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Yet he is worse, who shall not be free, >than those 
Whose lives he preserves, both with his corn and money, 

Nm v. Therefore, that I may despise the tongue of a servant. 
You have just now given useful, but common, counsel: 124 
Now what do you persuade me tp, after lo3» of time, and hopes 
Deceived ? for the Hasty Little flower, and TEitT short 

PORTION 

Op a miserable lipe, hastens Ta pass away: 
While we drink, and chaplets, ointments, grrls, 
We call for, old age, unperceived, creeps upon us. 

Jot* Fesr not : yot> will never want a pathic friend, 130 
These hills standing and^safe : from every whero to then^ 
There come together, in chariots and ships, all 
Who scratch the head with one finger: another greater 
Hope remains, do thou only impress thy tooth on rockets. 

NiBV. Prepare these examples for.tlie fortunate; but my 
Clotho 135 

And liRchesis rejoice, if I barely live by my vices. 
Qmy little Lares! whom with small frankincense. 
Or with meal, and a slender chaplet, I use to adorn. 
When shall I fix any Aing, by which old age may be secure to me 
From the rug and stafi*? — Twenty tliousand interest 140 

With pledges set down ?«*»little vessels of pure silver. 



134. XoekOSiJ Enica jigii^es the 
herb rocket. Ovid, Rem. Am. 799. 
calls them erueas aalaces, by which we 
are to suppose it an herb which bad a 
quaUtj of in?iforatiog and promoting 
the powers of lust. ** Only eat rockets,'* 
says Juretial, ** and fear not success : " 
» most bitter sarcasm on the visitants of 
Home above mentioned, 1. 132, 3. 

1*^5. Prepare, ^c,"} ue. Tell these 
things to happier men than I am; ibr 
my part, my destinies would hnve me 
contented with a very little, glad if I 
can pick up enough to keep me from 
starving. 

135 — 6. Clotho-^Lachesis*'} These, with 
Atropoiy are the names of tlie three 
fates, or destinies, which the poets 

' feigned to preside over the lives and 

^ deaths of mimkiod. 

137. Liitie Lares, ^c} The Lares, or 
household gods, were small images, 
placed on the hearth near the fire-side, 
and were supposed to be the protectors 
of the house and family; they w^re 
<3t>wned wjth. small chaplets, and cakes 
made of pounded firaakineense, meal, and 
YOL. I. 



thelike> were offered to them. Siee Hok. 
lib. iii. ode xxiii. ad fin. It was tho 
cus^m to fix with wax their vows to the 
knees of these images, in order to h^ve 
them granted. See sat. x. 55, and note. 
Therefore Nievolus is supposed to say. 
When shall I fix any thing»that is> 
present a petition from a favourable 
answer to #hich I may be secured, in 
my old age, from rags, and begging with 
a crutch? Teges is literally a coarse 
rug; and bacuium, a stick or walking 
staff. 

140. Twenty thousand interest.] When 
shall I be so rich as to receive annually 
twenty thousand sesterces, that is, twenty 
sestertiums (about 156/. 5s.) for interest 
on money lent? The numeral nouns 
viginti millia must be - understood to 
appl^ to sestertii, here; for applying 
them to sestertia, would make a sum 
too enormous to agree with the rest of 
what Nievolus is wishing for. 

141. PUdges set dovm.] i. e. With 
good' and sufficient sureties, set or writ, 
ten down in the bond^ to secure the 
principal. 

2H 
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Sed quae Fabricius censor notet ; e( duo fortes 
De grege Moesorum, qui roe cervice locat^ 
Securum jubeant clamoso insistere circo.? 
Sit mihi praeterea curvus chelator, et aJter, 
Qui multaa fiicies pingat cito : — sufficient ha^ 
Qufuido ego pauper ero, votum miser^ile, nee spes 
His saltern ; nam cum pro me Fortuna rog^tur, 
Afiigit ceraa iUa de naye petiti^, ' 

Quae Siculos cantus effugit remige 8ur<^o. 



145 



]5Q 



142. FaM»iM^] It ii nid of C F». 
briciui, di«t when he was censor, be 
accused Com. Ruffinus of prodigal^jr, 
and remored him /roia the senate, be- 
cause he found, in his house, silver ves- 
seb of ten pounds weight, esteeming it 
as a notorious example of luxurj. Ks^ 
villus is wishing for vascula, sraaU vessels 
of pure silver, but i^ot so small as to be 
below the notice of Fsbricius. 
. 143. Herd of the McuL2 For Mosia, 
see AxKsw. "^he Mcesians were remark- 
ably robust, and therefore in great re- 
qyest at ^Rome^ as chairmen or carriers 
of the sedans and litters in which the 
fine people rode along the streets. Set 
sat L L 64, and note. 

T^Shotitdef^s.] Cervix^ lit means th^ 
l^iiider part of the neck— >the neck-— and 
sometimes, as we may suppose here, the 
Moulders. AiMsur. Nsevplus, among 
other things, is wishing to afibrd two 
stout Mcesians, who, by putting their 
shoulders under him, might carry bini 
through the crowd at the circus, to some 
safe And convenient situation^ where he 
could enjoy the diversion^ at his ease 



«nd quiet, amid all the tomuk and up- 
roar of tlu^ place. 

tFkereor^ then- brawny shoulden mounts 
ed high. 

While the brave yomih^ their twriotts, 
vumhood try^ 

i would the throws t(f emperandefy* 
Hiunvsr. 

144. May command,^ Jubeant — mM^ 
conunand, or order— imploring the supe- 
rior strength and po^er of ihwe fellows^ 
wh5» could so ma^e their y^j, as to, 
place their waster wherever they chose. 

1 45* SkUfvl engraver, ] Curvus signifies 
crooked, that hath turnings and wind- 
ings; and this latter, in a mental sensci^ 
denotes cunning, whidi we often find 
used for skilful, in our older £nglislk 
See Exod. xzxviii^ 23, and several other 
places of our translation of the Bible. 
Some are for understanding curvus, aa 
descriptive of the bending or stooping 
attitude, in which the engraver workup 
his business. 

1 46. Quickly paint, j-cj An artist, 
who can soon paint a number of por*' 
traits, which I may bang about m)^ 
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But which the censor Fabricius would note — and two strong ones 
I From the herd of the Moesi^ who, with shoulders placea [un- 
der me] 
May command me to stand secure in the noisy circus ?— 
Let me have besides a skilful engraver — and another 145 

Who can ouickly paint many faces : — these things will suffice. 
Since I shall be oooTj a wretcl^ wish ! — Nor is their hope 
Only for these; tor when Fortune is petitioned for me, 
She affixes wax, fetched from that ship, 
Which escaped the Sicilian songs, with a deaf rower. 150 



liouse, as pictures of sojji^e great men 
who w^re my ancestors. Comp. sat. ▼iiL 
L S, and note. 

146. Theu things vnU wjffice, j^c] AU 
t|iis woui^ j^st serve to make me as nch 
and happy ais I coiild wish. Here I think 
this part of the sut^ject comes to a period. 
NieTolus then recoUects himself; his evil 
destiny occurs to his mind, and he breal^s 
out in an exclamation on tb^ vanity and 
misery of his wishes, since poverty and 
want are the only lot which he can ex- 
pect. This seems to unite the four last 
lines, with the utmost consistent and 
propriety. 

147. J wretched mths j-c] Since 
(guando) I am gloomed to poverty t>y my 
destinies, (comp. 1. 1559 ai£id note,) my 
wretched wishes, and ail my hopes, are 
Tain, and I cannot expect even what I 
have now being wishing for, much less 
any thing farther. 

149. SheoJixesyHiXt {ffOi* «• Fort^ne 
Is deaf to all petitions on my behalf.' 
This is expressed by an allusion to the 
story of Ulysses, who, when sailing by 
fiicily, and being fereyrarned pf the dan- 



g^ of lifltening to the Sirens on the 
^ast, stopped his mariners' ears with 
wax, and so sailed by them securely. He 
commanded that h^ hitnself should be 
tied to the 9iain-9ia8t. Hpittft, Qdyst. 
xii. 

Thus end the complaints pf this mise- 
rable wretch I The poet has, upderthe 
character of N»volus, strongly marked 
the odiousness of vice, and has set forth 
the bitter consequences which attend 
those who look for happiness and pros- 
peiri^ in the ^ys of wickedness, that 
tfiey will fail in their expecutions, and, 
at last, be consiped to th^ sad ref^ge of 
^navaUing petitions for deliverance front 
that state of irfemediable want and mi- 
sery, into which they have plunged 
thdnselves, and whic^ they find, too 
late, to be the sad, but just recompence 
of their obstinate persei^erance in evil- 
doing. 

We may see this alarming and awful 
subject adequately treaty in the sub- 
lime words of heavenly wudom, Frov. i. 
24—51. 
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